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A parson's attack on the press. 
The ReT. Philip Thomas, vicar of St Barna- 
bas, Btackburn, has published an extraordi- 
nary attack ou t'ne newspaper press. He says . 
the press is the adverpary of Citric t's kingdom 
upon earth, aud as a whole it is UDniiatakably 
hostile to Cirrist. The senior editor of th© 
press is the devil, and the press does the 
work of th« devil. The reviews present the 
Pagan principles of ancient Greece aad Rame 
dressed in modern attire. A popular novelist 
is one of the most powerful iustrunienta of 
the Devil, Myriads of the youth of both sexes 
im our land are spoiled, corrupted, and ruined 
for time and eternity by the pernicious poison 
of our works of fiction. The newspaper is 
made to tell. Corae good or evil, the paper, 
must pay. Who can tell the thousands of) 
souls that are damned to the nethermost hell , 
throuj^k the gambling fostered by racing tips 
aad telcgranas in newspapers ? tt^f^ %g^ ^i 
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PREFACE. 



Everything has a pedigree. Everything, whether 
animate or inanimate, whether a thing of sense or 
a creation of the mind, every idea whether based on 
fact or the growth of a delusion, every truth and 
every error, has its pedigree. 

A pedigree is a line of ancestors, a chain of causes 
and effects, each link first an effect and then a cause. 
Rarely, if ever, is an effect the result of an isolated 
cause, but causes cross and interlace in such endless 
combinations, that novel effects are continually being 
produced. 

The simplest facts have endless pedigrees of causes 
and effects. A pebble lying on the path appears a 
simple object, commonplace and uninteresting ; but 
let the geologist unfold its pedigree, and trace it 
down from the rock of which it was origiaally part, 
at a time when our planet was a barren lifeless mass 
of matter, and when it did not contain even the 
most elementary form of life; following this little 
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VI PREFACE. 

lump of matter through all the convulsions of Nature, 
the vicissitudes of climate, the development of vege- 
table and animal life, and the thousand circumstances 
which have contributed to the reduction of that 
pebble to its present form and nature, and deter- 
mined its present situation, and we find a mass of 
causes and effects widening^ out in the retrospect 
with bewildering complication. 

And so with each living animal, lines of ancestors 
multiplying as they recede into antiquity in geome- 
trical proportion, until the ancestry seems to include 
the whole world of Nature, and involve all beings in 
one vast cousinship ; always exposed to vicissitudes 
of climate, food, and the endless other incidents of 
the great struggle for existence, ever at work, modi- 
fying the characteristics of each race, evolving new 
forms and making fixity of type impossible. 

Idea and ideals have also their pedigrees ; but the 
ancestor ideas are not so easily dissected as those of 
material facts. Still ideas and ideals are facts, none 
the less so, that they may have been imaginary and 
false. An idea is a fact although a mere figment of 
the brain, founded on a fallacy ; and when an idea 
becomes an article of fidth, it becomes so strongs a 
fact that it will be the parent of a thousand other 
ideas, each in its turn the father of a thousand 
others. 
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PREFACE. Vll 

Amongst ideas, that of the Devil may rank as one 
which has taken a powerM hold on the mind of man. 
The present volume is directed to an examination of 
some of the many causes which have contributed to 
the construction of the ideal Devil. 

It is difficult to discriminate with accuracy all the 
links which have formed the direct lines of descent, 
as each link in its turn has been a centre of radiation, 
a point of departure for other conceptions. It has 
been necessary to examine some of these collateral 
branches, in order to illustrate the process of diver- 
gence and point out some of the collateral relation- 
ships; and indeed the temptation to digress is 
great. But this has been done as little as possible, 
the object being, not to dogmatize on the result, but 
to examine the origin of a single but complex ideal, 
and the stages by which the result is connected with 
the original germs. 

The Devil treated of is the modem orthodox Devil 
of Christian Belief No attempt is therefore made to 
discuss the ideals and personifications of evil realized 
by other creeds, except so far as light may seem to 
be thrown on the history of the Christian DeviL 

As to the conclusions to which the facts may 
point, it is for each to form his own opinion. The 
existence or non-existence of the Devil, his person- 
ality or abstract existence, are not the questions 
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treated of in these pages : an ideal of the Devil has 
existed, and still exists, and the only object is to 
trace the origin and evolution of that ideal 

Amongst the numerous works from which I have 
drawn materials for the pedigree, I would mention 
those of Mr. E. B. Tylor, Mr. Moncure Conway, M. 
Francois Lenormant, and the late Mr. Keightley, all 
of which have been of great assistance to me. I 
have endeavoured as far as possible to acknowledge 
in foot-notes the authorities from which I have 
drawn ; where I may not have done this, I still 
would express my indebtedness to those authors 
whose works I have used. 

F. T. H. 
Moore Place, Esher, 
November, 1882. 
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THE DEVIL. 

What is understood by " The Devil '* ? 

This question, apparently so simple, is neverthe- 
less most diflBcult to answer. The difficulty arises 
from the multifarious and vague notions which at 
all times have been, and still are, held upon the 
subject, even by those from whom critical precision 
might fairly be expected. Comparatively few, how- 
ever, have examined the subject : it is not deemed 
in itself an attractive one, and those who would enter 
upon the inquiry are open to the charge of either 
meddling with unwholesome subjects, or treading 
upon dangerous ground. 

The term " devil '' has enjoyed a very wide range 
of application, but, according to the most generally 
received notion, a devil is a spirit of Evil, and " The 
Devil " is the personification of supreme Evil. There 
have, in the human mind, been conceived as many 
devils as there have been ideas of evil ; and the 
trooping legions of evil thoughts have naturally sug- 
gested legions of devils, legions have suggested 
leaders, and these have involved a supreme head ; so 

B 
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2 THE PEDIGREE OF THE DEVIL. 

that a Supreme Devil, the Spirit of Supreme Evil, 
has been realized. Had there not been the idea of a 
Supreme God, there would certainly not have been 
the idea of a Supreme Devil. The two ideas of good 
and evil are, in fact, inseparable, and logically de- 
pendent upon one another : we cannot conceive shade, 
except as contrasted with light, nor death except as 
following life : so, were there not such an idea as 
that of goodness, evil would be inconceivable : every 
vice is the opposite of some virtue, and every evil the 
opposite of some good : the idea of a Supreme God 
has paved the way for that of a Supreme Devil. 
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Definition of Evil — Personal Evil — Social and Domestic Evil — 
National Evil— Theological and Religious Evil — Savage, Bar- 
baric, and Civilized Moral Standards — Intolerance — Evil is 
" Opposition." 

What then is Evil ? 

Anything is evil which is opposed to good But, 
what is Good ? Good is almost as indefinable ; like 
evil, it only exists relatively : it certainly does exist 
in the mind of each reasonable being, but the idea of 
goodness varies with the standard formed by each 
individual thinker. Each age, each nation, each 
creed, each sect, each man, woman and child has had 
a standard of goodness difierent from any other : the 
tree, which of all others has borne the greatest variety 
of fruits, is the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. 

Evil then is simply a quastion of standard. What- 
ever / consider to be evil, is my evil, and whatever / 
believe to be good, is my good. If I am imcontrolled 
by social and national ties, I enforce my standard 
to the utmost of my power, and everything that is 

b2 
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opposed to me is evil. I wish to eat and drink, and it 
is good that I should eat and drink : anything that 
prevents my obtaining food, is an evil : the ground 
is barren and unfruitful, and I curse it as an evil ; 
the desert wind dries up all moisture, bringing no 
pregnant clouds, nor cool refreshing dews ; the sim 
looks down relentlessly from a brazen sky, Nature 
groans in drought ; and I curse the desert wind, the 
sky and sun as unmixed evils. At last the clouds 
appear, darkening the horizon, advancing with swift 
but solemn pace, until they shroud the wide expanse 
of heaven with deep impenetrable gloom : the mut- 
tering thunder swells into deafening peals, as earth 
and heaven exchange their lightning volleys ; at last 
the monsoon bursts ; the thirsty ground drinks in 
the copious rain ; languid Nature revives on 
every side ; the frowning storm, with all its wel- 
come turmoil, sails on, and flocks of fleecy clouds, 
drawn up from each valley, follow in its train ; while 
sounds of rippling watei-s, answering the songs of 
birds, waken glad Nature to new life : — I, refreshed, 
sink into sweet repose, the crisis past, and hope again 
restored. The storm, the raui, even the thunder and 
the lightning, are my good : for they have brought 
nothing but peace and plenty to me and mine. But 
that lightning has struck down my neighbour's roof- 
tree, and killed his cattle ; the deluge of rain has 
swept in an inundating flood over his most fruitful 
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field, taken with it his prospect of a plenteous 
harvest, and left gaunt ruin in its wake : — ^the storm 
is his evU, and as such he curses it. 

The frost, the snow, the glacial winter of the North, 
grip Nature by the throat, causing there as much 
desolation as the desert wind under the tropical sun. 
The dwellers in the north regard the frost and the 
cold biting winds as unmitigated evils ; and yet the 
world of Nature would be poorly off, and dwellers in 
warmer climes would indeed have reason to cry out, 
were frost and glacial winds cut out of Nature's 
scheme. The Lapps and Eskimos may well worship 
the Sun, and welcome him as their best friend, as he 
delivers them from the bondage of the Frost Giants. 
What benighted beings they must think those who 
dread the sunrise ! And yet there are those who 
look upon the sun as a cruel and relentless enemy. 

But natural phenomena are not the only in- 
fluences which, for good or evil, affect man's 
struggle for existence : the pestilence stalks through 
the land, and sweeps whole nations from its sur- 
face ; fever and insidious disease creep over thres- 
holds at the dead of night, and carry off the 
first-born of man and beast ; wolves will decimate 
the flock, and the roaring lion will prowl about the 
herd, seeking whom he may devour, and not in vain ; 
monsters 6f imcouth shape and dire resistless 
strength have, in times gone by, levied their tax of 
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blood on man and beast, reducing all to abject terror ; 
until arose some hero, who, by conquering the com- 
mon enemy, has earned immortal fame, and lived a 
demigod : or the locust-swarms will sweep through 
a land, like " the garden of Eden before them," and 
nought but a "desolate wilderness behind them," 
and earn title to the symbol of destruction,* and a 
quasi-deification through the terror they inspire.^ No 
wonder that all these opposing influences, enemies to 
man's well-being, should be classed by him as evils. 

But man has more than food and raiment to seek, 
more than his own life to protect and prolong. He 
has social and domestic ties : the family, the clan, 
the tribe and the race cling together for mutual 
support and protection, not only in face of natural 
obstacles, but also of other men, engaged, like them- 
selves, in the restless struggle for existence. 
Amongst themselves, a standard of social and do- 
mestic good is formed, assented to, and enforced by 
the majority, and probably handed down from 
generation to generation as a rule of life, departure 
from which is evil. Each set of rules, so framed, 
grows and is modified from time to time to meet 
the needs of the community for which it was framed. 
Similar sets are framed for other communities : but 



^ The Scythians were spoken of as a cloud of locusts. — Joel ii. 3. 
' "Abaddon," locusts, is given as a synonym of " Apollyon" and 
the angel of the bottomless .pit. — ^Rev. ix. it. 
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these all by degrees diverge in meeting the varied 
wants and circumstances of each, until in time they 
become so opposite, that what is good according to 
one standard, may be downright evil according to 
another. Hence the pride of race^ and the prejudice 
of caste : artificial standards of good, cause artificial 
evil ; as society becomes more complex, the former 
becomes more stringent and the latter more heinous ; 
and that which in all good faith was instituted for 
a good purpose, becomes the vehicle of evil; that 
which was intended for life brings death.* A law is 
made to obviate an evil, the law is glossed and over- 
laden with tradition, and the original good of the law 
is far outweighed by the evil it has brought about. 
Such are the laws of race and caste : the Brahman 
who dare not give a drink of water to the dying 
Pariah, lest he should become defiled, and be put 
back in the scale of rising life : the Hebrews enjoined 
to put away their Gentile wives and children, on pain 
of excommunication :^ the white American, who to this 
day, while shedding his life-blood in the cause of negro 
emancipation, and preaching the imiversal brother- 
hood of man, dreads the most distant family alliance 
with a man of colour, for fear of social degradation. 

^ ^* The commandment which was ordained to life, I found to be 
unto death." — Eom. vii. lo. 

* One hundred and thirteen wives, many with families, are re- 
corded as put away by command. — See Ezra x. and Neh. xiii. 25. 
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All these are subjected to social and domestic laws, 
once made no doubt for good, but which have long 
been producing more evils than they remedied. 

As families and races became blended into national 
communities, and the relations between man and 
man became more complex still, fresh standards had 
to be created of national and political good. In 
forming such standards, the majority of power in the 
State enforced its views on the minority. It was 
possible that the rule for the whole family might 
not coincide with the views of some individuals of it, 
and that the rule for the clan or tribe might involve 
a still greater mass of difference of opinion : but 
when a code of laws had to be framed for a whole 
nation, it is certain that individual opinions would be 
more divided still. A man might honestly follow the 
dictates of his conscience, and thus conform to his 
individual standard of good ; he might fulfil all his 
social and domestic duties, and thus live up to the 
standard of the family and race ; and still be banned 
as a criminal, exiled as an outlaw, or shot down as a 
traitor, for disobedience to his nation's laws, and for 
nonconformity to the standard of good, artificially 
created for the general welfare and safety of the nation 
It is not difficult to understand that it may be quit^ 
right for a man to fight in the army of the nation to 
which he belongs, and that it should be a crime 
punishable with death for him to pass over to the 
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opposing army, and fight with them against his own 
countrymen ; but this crime could only exist for political 
reasons, and might be the result of a mere accidental 
circumstance : — ^whether the man were bom on this 
or that side of a little stream : — ^the Alsatian who 
fought against France in 1870, was a traitor to his 
country ; the inhabitant of Alsace who should now 
fight with France against Germany, would be as 
much a traitor as the other: although perhaps, in 
each case, a true and blameless man in every other 
relation of life. 

There is however one field, which has been more 
finiitful than all others put together, in the creation 
of evil, by the erection of standards of good ; and 
that is the wide, far-stretching field of Theology and 
Superstition. In the primitive states of society of 
every epoch, in which men have been banded to- 
gether in only small communities, where they have 
found themselves face to face with such physical 
difficulties, that their main business has been to sus- 
tain life, without any attempt to refine existence by 
culture, a Theology can hardly be said to exist at all ; 
and the religious sentiment is satisfied by a super- 
stitious dread of the unseen beings who are believed 
to exercise a baneful influence over Nature, and an 
unreasoning faith in those who profess a power to in- 
fluence those beings. In such a stage of society, a 
sense of moral right and wi'ong in relation to the 
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unseen world, is not developed : it is purely a question 
of power : the deity is to be feaxed and propitiated, 
because be is more powerful than I am, and will 
favour me more than my neighbour or my enemy, if 
I am more assiduous than he ia Where there is, by 
chance, a beneficent deity, in the pantheon of a 
nation, it by no means follows that he is as powerful 
as the malevolent one : and thus it happens that as 
amongst these men, so with their gods, might is right : 
Good is what each wishes to have and enjoy, and 
Evil everything that bars the way and prevents its 
attainment. 

This is and has been the basis of the religion, or 
rather superstition, of the great mass of the savage 
population of the world, which has no written history, 
and next to no traditions, and whose religion, like 
its language, is as unstable as shifting sands ; — after 
a few years so changed as to be hardly recognizable. 
A large proportion of the human race must always 
have been in this condition, all too imcertain to fix 
with definite ideas of good or evil. 

Other communities which have emerged from 
the savage state, and entered that of barbarism, have 
generally had some fixed notions as to good and 
evil, beyond the mere dictates of the individual 
fancy. They have some runic poetry, or national 
songs ; some ritual, or incantation ; something 
formulated and handed down from generation to 
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generation, which acquires strength as time goes on, 
and finishes sometimes by becoming the sacred 
record of a nation, the basis of a faith ; in defence of 
which men will fight, and bleed, and die, with all 
the devotion of which disinterested human nature is 
capable. Many of these creeds have lived on down 
to the present day, and have become embalmed in 
the sacred books of the most highly civilized nations 
of the world ; others have dropped out of memory, 
the races who held them have been overwhelmed and 
dispersed, and the conqueror's creed has ruled with 
the conqueror's sword. Such barbaric nations have 
generally acknowledged the power of a world to 
come, and made the future state dependent upon 
the present life or mode of death or burial. The 
standard of goodness has varied through the range 
of almost every possible idea ; — death in battle, or 
some special mode of burial; the observance of 
certain forms, sacrifices, or other modes of propitia- 
tion, may have constituted the passport to a happy 
future, with little or no regard to what we should 
call the moral aspect of the case, beyond the recog- 
nition of such primitive virtues as courage and 
prudent forethought. Some have approached nearer 
to a moral code ; the mere fierceness of the warlike 
instinct, and prudential measures of a blind super- 
stition, being supplemented by the recognition of 
such milder virtues as honesty, chastity and veracity, 
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and making them a condition for reward. Nations 
owning such a code have, however, not long remained 
barbarian, but have rapidly advanced to the stage of 
civilization in which, as a rule, the moral virtues 
have been fully recognized, and supported by all the 
sanctions of religion. 

As no theology has ever been quite independent 
of mythology, so no religion has ever been quite free 
from superstition : a theology which discards its 
mythology is on the eve of melting away : a religion 
which loses its superstition relaxes its hold on the 
ordinary human mind, its individuality, is effaced, 
and it dies out and is forgotten. If a religion has 
vitality, it is necessarily intolerant : it must main- 
tain that its gods are the only true ones, or at least 
that they are stx'onger than those of any other 
creed ; or, if one god alone be worshipped, then that 
all other gods are false. This, the highest refine- 
ment of the religious idea, produces the greatest 
amount of antagonism : and, standing on his own high 
pedestal, its votary regards the whole world as sunk 
in vice, seething in impurity, steeped in superstition, 
and that " every imagination of man's heart is only 
evil continually."^ Every god but the one true God, 
every being but his own obedient servants, every 
man but his own devoted worshippers, is, and must 

* Gen. vi. 5. 
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be, a maL'gnant enemy ; every idea not sanctioned 
by the particular code of religion and morality 
accepted by the particular creed, is evil; and it 
is the bounden duty of every one to stamp out 
such evil, at the peril of incurring the same con- 
demnation : " Woe is unto me if I preach not the 
Gospel"! 

Evil is "opposition." The savage seeks his 
food : Nature, the elements, wild beasts and enemies 
oppose him : they are his evil. He seeks to pre- 
serve his comfort and his life, his family and his 
possessions ; the storm that blasts his home, the 
pestilence that carries off his children, the wild 
beast that decimates his flock, the locusts that strip 
his fields, are all evils. The patriarch ruling over 
his family or his tribe, makes simple rules for the 
maintenance of order, and the preservation of the 
race : some Esau will persist in taking wives of the 
daughters of Heth, and that perverse opposition to 
the patriarch's will becomes a social, a domestic evil : 
the patriarch's successor applies the rule, by compel- 
ling 113 men to put away their wives, and discard 
aU their own children, the marriages having been in 
opposition to the old patriarchal law, and therefore 
evil.^ Families grow into tribes, and tribes into 
nations, which settle down and legislate for mutual 

* I Cor. ix. 16. ' Sec ante p. 7. 
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protection and security : thousands of laws are 
embodied in hundreds of volumes to regulate the 
complex compact of the nation : jhe problem of right 
and wrong becomes itself so complex, and so beyond 
the range of the untrained conscience, that a class 
of men are specially set apart to devote their lives 
to solving it, and settling and expounding what is 
right and wrong ; and none but the more intelligent 
of the community are able even then to follow out 
the reasoning : yet, any mistake in this is treated 
as an opposition to the law, it is an offence, a legal 
or national evil 

But when we come to deal with the religious or 
theological element in the world ; when we find that 
the Egyptian considered 1 66 chapters of ritual neces- 
sary to protect him from opposing spirits in his pas- 
sage from earth to heaven, and that he went to the 
grave literally papered and painted over with his 
ritual in order to conquer : when we hear of the 
Buddhist canon comprising 500 monster volumes of 
instructions how to live in order at last to shake off 
the trammels of a weary life, and reach the restful 
haven of " nothingness :" when the Hindu holds that 
hfe after life must be passed through with ever in- 
creasing sanctity, each bristling with minute observ- 
ances, before the soul can shake off its earthly coil, 
and merge into the Deity, and rest : when the Jewish 
Eabbi points to 12 densely printed folio volumes of 
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Talmudic writing as the rule of life,* and makes that 
rule so difficult to learn aright, that it is heaven's 
own business to argue over it: and when each 
Christian sect brands all the other Christian sects 
as heretics, and the 350 millions of Buddhists, the 1 50 
millions of Brahmanists, and the 180 millions of 
Mohammedans (to say nothing of his heathen fellow- 
creatures) as hopeless enemies of truth : when we 
find that each of these creeds throws back the fatal 
charge on all the others ; the mass of recognized evil 
in the world becomes overwhelming to the view : — 
but, the whole of this evil can nevertheless be summed 
up in the one single word " Opposition.'' 

Evil then is opposition, and only exists in relation 
to Good, and the concept of a " Spirit of Evil" par- 
takes of the same relative character. 

^ Hershon's "Pentateuch according to the Tahnud" iii. 
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The Hebrew'Saton— Old Testament Satans— The Satan of Job — 
Chaldean and Persian Influences — ^Hebrew Angels — ^Rabbinical 
Demonology — Ahriman — Demonologj and Hagiology of the 
Fathers — Satan after the Keformation — ^The Satan and Deyil 
of the New Testament— *The Orthodox Devil of the Modem 
Christian. 

The devil of the present day is known by the name 
of Satan ; portrayed by Milton, and brought within 
the compass of the ordinary human mind. There 
was a Satan in the Old Testament, but not Milton's : 
the old Hebrew Satan was either an adversary or an 
accuser : he was a sort of public prosecutor in the 
spiritual world, wandering up and down in the earth, 
spying out men's conduct, weighing their motives, 
and reporting their failings to Jehovah, the God of 
all mankind ; taking a grim pleasure in his work, but 
still fulfilling a necessary office. Man, a sinful, stum- 
bling creature, did not like this vigilant accuser, always 
lying at the catch to throw the worst colour on his 
actions, and hold up his sins to the light of heaven : 
but after all, this Satan was but a public prosecutor 
on a large scale, and was only diflferent in degree from 
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the policeman who detects and prosecutes the modem 
thief, and thereby becomes his Satan. 

No : our devil is not the Satan of the Hebrews, 
nor the Asmodeus of the Jews, nor any of the demons 
of nature or mythology, nor any dethroned god who 
has seen better days, although he combines many of 
the characteristics of each of these : but we look in 
vain amongst them for the immixed spiiit of malig- 
nancy which is the central idea of Satan, the modem 
deviL Christians are the natural successors of the 
Hebrews in the main features of their creed, but 
whatever spirits of evil the Hebrews acknowledged, 
they never realized the existence of a Spirit of malig- 
nancy, incapable of good, and only existing for the 
purpose of creating evil, until they heard of Ahriman 
the supreme evil spirit of the Persian system. 
Throughout all the creeds and mythologies of the 
ancient world, he alone possessed the germ of that 
which has become the exclusive and distinguishing 
characteristic of the modern Devil. 

The term " Satan " and " Satans " which occur in 
the Old Testament, are certainly not applicable to the 
modem conception of Satan as a spirit of evil ; although 
it is not difficult to detect in the old Hebrew mind a 
fruitful soil, in which the idea, afterwards evolved, 
would readily take root. The original idea of a 
" Satan " is that of an " adversary," or agent of 
"opposition," The angel which is said to have with- 

c 
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stood Balaam is in the same breath spoken of as 
" The angel of the Lord," and a " Satan. "^ When 
the Philistines under Achish their king were about 
to commence hostilities against the Israelites under 
Saul, and David and his men were about to march 
with the Philistines ; the latter objected, lest, in the 
day of battle, David should become a " Satan " to 
them, by deserting to the enemy.^ When David, 
in later life, was returning to Jerusalem, after 
Absalom's rebellion and death ; and his lately dis- 
affected subjects were, in turn, making their sub- 
mission ; amongst them came the truculent Shimei : 
Abishai, David's nephew, one of the fierce sons of 
Zeruiah, advised that Shimei should be put to death: 
this grated upon David's feelings, at a time when he 
was filled with exuberant joy at his own restoration ; 
and he rebuked Abishai as a " Satan. "^ Again, Satan 
is said to have provoked David to number Israel,* 
and at the same time, that " the Lord moved David 
to number Israel :"^ a course strenuously opposed by 
Joab, another of the sons of Zeruiah. Solomon in 
his message to Hiram, king of Tyre, congratulated 
himself on having no " Satans," and that this peace- 
ful immunity fi:om discord enabled him to build the 
Temple, which had been forbidden to his warlike 



* Num. xxii. 22, 32. ' i Sam. zxix. 4. * 2 Sam. xix. 22. 

* I Chron. xxi. i. '2 Sam. xxiv. i. 
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father David.^ Tliis immunity was not, however, 
lasting ; for Hadad, the Edomite, and Rezon, of 
Zobah, became " Satans " to Solomon, after his pro- 
fuse luxury had opened the way for corruption and 
disaffection.^ In all these cases, the idea is simply 
identical with the plain meaning of the word : 
a Satan is an opponent, an adversary. In the 
elaborate curse embodied in the 109th Psalm,* the 
writer speaks of his enemies as. his *' Satans," and 
prays that the object of his anathema may have 
** Satan " standing at his right hand/ The Psalmist 
himself, in the sequel, fairly assumes the oflfice of his 
enemy's " Satan," by enimierating his crimes and 
failings, and exposing them in their worst light. In 
the 71st Psalm, enemies (v. 10) are identified with 
" Satans," or adversaries (v. 13). 

The only other places in the Old Testament where 
the word occurs, are in the Book of Job, and the pro- 
phecy of Zechariah. In the Book of Job, Satan 
appears with a distinct personality, and is associated 
with the sons of God, and in attendance with them 
before the throne of Jehovah. He is the cynical 
critic of Job's actions, and in that character he ac- 
cuses him of insincerity and instability; and receives 
permission from Jehovah to test the justice of this 



* I Kings T. 4. 'Ps. cix. 4, 20, 29. 

' I Kings si. 14, 23, 25. * lb. 6. 
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accusation, by afflicting Job in everything beholds 
dear. We have here the spy, the informer, the 
public prosecutor, the executioner ; all embodied in 
Satan, the adversary: these attributes are not 
amiable ones, but the writer does not suggest the 
absolute antagonism between Jehovah and Satan, 
which is a fundamental dogma of modem Chris- 
tianity. 

In the prophecy of Zechariah,* Satan again, with 
an apparent personality, is represented as standing at 
the right hand of Joshua, the high-priest, to resist 
him : he seems to be claiming strict justice against 
one open to accusation; for Joshua is clothed in filthy 
garments — ^the type of sin and pollution. Jehovah 
relents, and mercy triumphs over justice : the filthy 
garments are taken away, and fair raiment substi- 
tuted. Even here, the character of Satan, although 
hard, is not devoid of all virtue, for it evinces a sense 
of justice. 

The Hebrews before the Captivity seem to have 
held no specific doctrine respecting evil spirits; or, 
if they did, such doctrine was not in conflict with 
that held by other peoples, for no controversy on the 
subject is recorded. When they were carried away 
captives to Babylon, they successively came into con- 
tact with the Chaldean and Persian elements ; and 

* Zech. ill. I. 
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contemporaneous and subsequent writers give evi- 
dence of an alteration of conception, both with regard 
to the personality of a great principle of evil, and to 
the organization of subordinate evil spirits, or demons. 
This change of views was not equally rapid along the 
whole line of thought; but, the germs of new 
opinions having been implanted, they grew slowly 
but surely, until they completely overshadowed the 
original dogma, and created what practically 
amounted to a new rehgion. 

The Chaldeans or Babylonians believed in the 
existence of vast multitudes of spirits, good, bad and 
indiflferent, with which the physical and moral uni- 
verse was peopled, and by which all phenomena of 
nature, and the events of life, were regulated and 
influenced. The Hebrews had already a belief in 
the existence of angels or spirits, whose business it 
was to regulate the affairs of mankind in obedience 
to the divine behests. We have appearances of 
angels to Abraham, Lot, Jacob, Joshua, and 
others, bringing them assistance : and angels de- 
stroying Sodom and Gomorrah, the first-born of 
Egypt, directing the pestilence in Jerusalem, and 
slaying the army of Sennacherib : but there is 
nothing to show that the old Hebrew considered 
every tree, stone and river, as possessed with its own 
personal spirit, which might at any moment quit its 
abode, and exercise a direct influence upon his life 
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and welfare. After the return from the Captivity, 
however, Jewish thought took a fresh departure, 
Rabbinical speculations ran riot on the subject of 
angels and demons, and vied with the Babylonians 
in their realization of good and evil spiritual beings, 
interfering with, and regulating, the most trivial 
events of life : they numbered them by millions and 
billions, and were accustomed to talk of them as 
being so numerous and ubiquitous, that, if visible, no 
one could bear the shock. This idea grew in inten- 
sity as time went on, and we find in the text of the 
New Testament ample evidence of an estabUshed 
belief in the existence of innumerable demons — 
legions of devils — possessing and tyrannizing over 
the bodies of men and animals; and myriads of 
angels, surrounding the saints, and ministering to 
them. 

Side by side with this belief in the multitude of 
good and evil spirits, there was slowly growing up in 
the Jewish mind a belief in a prince of evil, malign- 
ant, powerful and successful ; hating Jehovah and all 
good ; directing the spiritual hierarchy of evil to 
ceaseless attacks upon Jehovah's works, intimately 
acquainted with all the foibles of weak humanity, 
and employing this knowledge for their ruin and 
destruction. The first prince of the demons was 
Asmodeus, the demon of fiery and uncontrollable 
lust. The besetting sin of the nation, impurity, 
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here received its apt embodiment, as the most dreaded 
power of evil The Rabbins were never tired of re- 
counting adventures in which Asmodeus and his- 
torical personages had played their parts, and the 
apocryphal book of Tobit presents an instance of 
one of these episodes. Asmodeus, however, is only 
bad in the main, without being wholly devoid of 
generous feelings : he could be moved by pity, and 
could even use his power for good purposes. He 
was a Persian demon, but not the Persian god of evil : 
he answered the Jewish conception during a transi- 
tion period, when there were still hosts of good spirits 
engaged in perpetually ministering to humanity, and 
hosts of demons counteracting and thwarting these 
good offices : each spirit, good or bad, a personal 
being, and not a mere abstraction. Asmodeus 
was reigning at the period of which the Gospels 
treat, he was no doubt " the devil " who tempted 
Jesus in the wilderness, employing the lusts of 
appetite and power as his aUies. The more philoso- 
phical Christian writers drew gradually away from 
the somewhat human Asmodeus, and abstracted the 
idea of evil until the arch-fiend's character became 
one of unmixed malignancy, consisting of nothing 
but evil, and incapable of any other motive or result. 
This is another Persian ideal, that of Ahriman, the 
Anra-mainyu of the Zend rehgion, the god of evil. 
In the Persian system a complete dualism existed : 
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Ormuzd, Ahura-mazdu, the supreme Good, created 
all that was good, and inspired every good thought 
and action ; Ahriman, the supreme Evil, created 
everything that was bad in itself, and everything 
that could oppose the work of Ormuzd ; he marred 
and frustrated all the good that Ormuzd had created, 
and systematically attacked every good thought and 
action, and endeavoured to turn it into evil. Ormuzd 
and Ahriman were of equal origin, and practically of 
equal power, and, although the latter was destined 
some day to be overcome by, and subjected to, the 
former, yet in the meantime he enjoyed an ample 
share of success. 

These principles and beliefs were sufl&ciently re- 
ceLved and recognized by the Jews, to be passed on 
by them into the Christian creed, which proved a 
congenial soil : we find the Fathers fiiUy persuaded 
of the power and number of the demons, and also of 
the great and implacable malignancy of " the devil." 
Still, so long as there were a heavenly host of angels 
and saints between man and Jehovah, and to a great 
extent, by their multitudinous ofl&ces of good to man, 
veiling Jehovah from his sight, so long the prince of 
the devils was equally unnoticed in the assumed pre- 
sence of the legion of demons who worked out the 
details of the diabolical schemes. It was left for the 
Eeformation and its sternest votaries to sweep away 
the saints and angels, the demons and devils, leaving 
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face to face, the Deifcy, as the abstract personification 
of good, and Satan, as the abstract personification of 
evil, each pulling down the strongholds of the other, 
and waging a perpetual warfare : by associating with 
these ideas the doctrine of absolute predestination, 
before the foundation of the world, for evil as wfell 
as for good, the nearest possible approach to the 
Persian dualism was made by some followers of 
Calvin. It is often asserted, and strenuously main- 
tained, that the Jewish and Christian doctrine has 
never been that of the Persian dualism : that may be 
true of the Jewish faith throughout, and of the early 
and medieval Christians : but the seed of the Persian 
dogma was sown in the Jewish mind duiing the 
Captivity, was fostered and strengthened by after 
intercourse, and although not appearing on the sur- 
face, it formed an under-current, hardly felt, but al- 
ways present, until after the Reformation, when it 
again reached the surface, and practically monopolized 
the middle channel of the Christian creed; it had even 
become more sombre, for instead of Ahriman being 
destined to final reconciliation with Ormuzd, as the 
Persians taught, we find Satan, and all his victims 
and followers, doomed, without any sort of hope, to 
everlasting fire, expressly prepared for them. 

In the New Testament, Satan is either called by 
his old Hebrew name of "Satanas,*' the adversary ; pr 
by that of " Diabolos," the Devil, the false accuser or 
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slanderer.' These two names are employed indiscri- 
minately and interchangeably. In the account of the 
temptation in the wilderness, Matthew and Luke 
each call the tempter both Satan and the Devil; 
Mark only speaks of him as Satan.^ In the parable 
of the tares and the wheat, the Devil sowed the 
tares f and in that of the sower Satan snatched away 
the seed that fell by the wayside.* The identity is 
complete, and in the Apocalypse, Satan, the Devil, 
and the Dragon are expressly stated to be one and 
the same individual, a sort of Trinity of EviL* 

In the New Testament, Satan, the Devil, is un- 
doubtedly a personal being and not a mere abstraction. 
He tempted Jesus in the wilderness ; he tempts man 
to evil,' and was the direct agent inciting Judas to 
bring about the betrayal -/ he ^orks all kinds of evil, 
and resists all kinds of good, and is always on the 
watch for victims f he is himself a transgressor of the 
divine law, and the father of all other transgres- 



^ The same word that is used as a name for the arch-fiend is 
used in St. Paul's injunction that deacons' wives and aged women 
should not be slanderers — u e.," devils." — i Tim. iii. ii ; Titus ii. 3. 

'Matt. iv. I, 5, 8, II — Devil; Ibid. 10 — Satan; Luke iv. 2, 3, 
5, 6, 13 — Devil; Ibid. 8— Satan; Mark i. 13 — Satan. 

' Matt. xiii. 39. * Mark. iv. 15. * Rev. xii. 9; xx. 2. 

• Actsv. 3 ; I Cor. vii. 5 ; 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

^ Luke xxii. 3 ; John xiii. 2, 27. 

.*Luke xxii. 31; Acts x. 38; 2 Cor. ii. 11; i Thes. ii. 18; 
a Thes. ii. 9. 
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sors ;^ he assimilates the minds of men to his own 
nature, and possesses and afflicts their bodies with his 
own evil spirit f he can boa^t of his own synagogue f he 
assumes the appearance of an angel of light ;* his 
schemes are deep,* but he sits in high places f in 
imitation of his divine enemy, he has his angels, 
or messengers,^ makes converts ;^ and is politic, for 
he does not mar his own work.' This formidable 
adversary must never be out of mind, or yielded to,^° 
but must be resisted, and is indeed the typical enemy 
to be cast behind the back." 

Michael, the archangel, contended with him," and 
he fell as lightning from heaven f he had the power 
of death, but is now overcome ;" although under con- 
demnation,^^ he is at large,*® and even has opponents 
delivered over to him for chastisement.*' It is how- 
ever the fervent hope of the Christian that he shall be 
speedily bruised under foot," and it is an article of 
faith that he will be finally and everlastingly punished 

* John viii. 44 ; Acts xiii. 10 ; ^® Eph. iv. 27 ; vi. 11; i Peter 

I John iii. 8. v. 8 ; James iv. 7. 

' Luke viii. 12; xiii. 16. " Matt. xvi. 23 ; Mark viii. ^^, 

' Eev. ii. 9 ; iii. 9. " Jude 9. 

* 2 Cor. xi. 14. *' Luke x. 18. 

* Rev. ii. 24. ** Hebrews ii. 14. 

* Rev. ii. 13. '* I Tim. iii. 6. 
^ 2 Cor. xii. 7. " ^ev. xx 7. 

® I Tim. V. 15. " I Cor. v. 5 ; i Tim. i. 20. 

* Matt. xii. 26 ; Mark iii. 23, *® Rom. xvi. 20. 

26 ; Luke xi. 18. 
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in a lake of fire and brimstone,^ expressly prepared 
for him and his angels.' 

According to the orthodox Christian belief of the 
present day, Satan, the great spirit of evil, is the 
"enemy*' of the human race, having originally fallen 
from heaven, and become the first introducer of moral 
and physical evil into the world, when, in the form 
of a serpent, he successfully tempted Eve : thence- 
forward he has been at enmity with the seed of the 
woman, causing all the diseases of mind and body 
from which man suffers, the tempter to all moral evil, 
and the prime instigator of every crime which has 
ever been committed. He is credited with most 
seductive powers, and an immense success in his 
schemes : the many travel on the broad road which 
leads to his realm. Destruction ; and the few escape 
by the narrow way that leads to Lifa This work of 
destruction began with the first man who lived on 
the earth, and will continue until the earth itself 
shall pass away : and although he is destined to con- 
dign and everlastmg punishment in HeU, he wiU 
have dragged down to the same Hell and punishment 
the vast majority of mankind. 

In the meantime, Satan is endued with powers 
almost amounting to omniscience, omnipresence and 
omnipotence : he can read man's inmost thoughts, 

* Bev. XX. 10, ' M^tt. XXV. 41. 
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and knows every detail of his life; he is always 
present to minister evil by temptation, to every 
human creature at the same time ; and, with man's 
own carnal nature for ally, he is able to hurry millions 
to perdition, whilst only a few brands are plucked 
from the burning, and are " scarcely saved" from his 
power. He is the "god of this world," commanding 
the obedience of the whole hierarchy of evil spirits, 
"principalities, powers, rulers of the darkness of this 
world, and spiritual powers in heavenly places,"^ and 
the King of Death and HelL 

This is Satan, the orthodox Devil of the Christian. 

*Eph. vi. 12. 
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DEMONS. 



Demons and Devils — Turanian Demonology — Spirits appurtenant 
and Spirits unattached — Rabbinical Spirits — Pan — Puck — 
Origin of the Idea of Spirits — Shade and Psyche — Dreams-^ 
Manes and Manes-worship-— Patron-saints — Monsters — Jinns — 
Peris and Deevs — ^Elves — Mermen — Mermaids and Necks — 
Fairies — Lilith, Sorcery and Hair — ^Fates, Parcae, Hathors and 
Nornir — ^Nymphs — Fays — Dame-du-lac — Oberon and Titania 
— ^Angels — Guardian Angels, Genii, Gods and Goddesses — Fra- 
vishis — G enius ' — Ka — Cosmical Spirits — Maskim — Titans — 
Frost Giants — Rephaim— Duergar — Dwarfs and Trolls — Metal- 
workers — Giants and Dwarfs — ^Accadians — Turanians — ^Lapps 
— ^Eskimos — ^Alleghans and Aztecs — Beehive and Communal 
Dwellings — ^Andaman Islanders — ^Recapitulation. 

In treating of demons, it is necessary to premise that 
there is a clear and well-defined distinction between a 
demon and a devil. They are both spiritual beings, but 
their attributes are essentially different. Originally, 
there were good as well as evil demons, although, in 
course of time, the term '* demons" became exclusively 
identified with the idea of malignancy. Even then, 
however, their baneful influences were, in principle, 
not the result of a desire to injure, but simply of the 
fulfilment of their natural vocation ; causing injury, it 
is true, but injury which was not the object aimed at, 
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and which might at times be mixed with good. The 
evils, on the contrary, ascribed to the Devil had their 
sole origin and motive in pure malignity — 

Evil, be thou my good.* 

The natural history of demons has received much 
and carefiil attention, and in result a tolerably clear 
idea of their nature and origin has been arrived at. 

At the time that the history of the human race 
began, that is, when it first emerged from the period 
when neither written records nor continuous tradi- 
tions were handed on from generation to generation ; 
the human inhabitants of the world who first created 
history, appear to have all belonged to the great 
Turanian race, of which the Chinese are still con- 
sidered to be, in an especial degree, the representa- 
tives :' and to which the aborigines of America can 
with certainty be referred.' 

It seems to be now satisfactorily estabUshed, that, 
at the dawn of history, these Turanian races extended 
over the whole habitable world ; and although they 
have to a great extent succumbed to other races, whose 
religions have superseded theirs, they have neverthe- 
less left on the surface of the great sea of human belief 
the wreckage of their own dogmas, with which succeed- 

* Milton, '* Paradise Lost," B. 4. 110. 

' Max MUller, '* Science of Religion," 154, &c. 

• Dawson, " Fossil Men," 203 
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ing religions have constructed a great part of their 
own systems of faith. Probably not a single race or 
religion now exists which does not show distinct 
signs of its Turanian inheritance, although that in- 
heritance may be recognized as the most superstitious 
part of its creed. The Chinese and the American 
Indians have preserved down to a recent period much 
of their primeval Turanian character, and in a strik- 
ing degree, their primeval theory as to demons. The 
main feature of the Turanian creed was, that the 
whole of the Universe was peopled by innumerable 
spirits ; that every man, woman, and child had at 
least two of such spirits ; that the sun, the moon, the 
planets, and the stars, each had its demon; thai; 
mountains, rivers, fountains, trees, clouds, winds, rain, 
heat, cold, each had its demon ; that many of these 
had many demons each ; that when the sun shone 
beneficently, this eflfect was produced by its good 
demon; when it parched up the land, producing 
drought and famine, it was the act of the sun's evil 
demon : that when it thundered and lightened, a war 
of the demons of the elements was going on. There 
were also ^ demons of the day, and demons of the 
night ; each fever and disease had its demon ; 
famine, drought, and every other scourge which 
visits suflFering humanity, had its special presiding 
demon. Indeed, it may be said, that to every object, 
living or inanimate, of sufficient individuality to 
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receive a name, and to every abstraction which did 
receive a name, at the same time was attributed its 
demon. All these demons were of a permanent 
nature, and were assumed to have come into existence 
at the same time as the body or conception to which 
they were attached, and to have a commensurate 
duration ; but besides all these, the world of demons 
was being perpetually recruited by human deaths, for 
it was a imiversal belief that the disembodied hiunan 
soul became a demon as it separated from the body. 
Demons of this class have had attached to them 
characteristics as widely different as light is from 
darkness ; but the true and original idea in the Tura- 
nian mind seems to have been, that disembodied 
souls were capable, under certain conditions, of 
becoming not only most powerful and exacting, but 
most malignant, if not satisfied in their own parti- 
cular way. Hence the necessity for propitiating 
ancestral demons, and the introduction of the whole 
system of manes-worship, passing into sacrifices to 
the infernal powers for the dead, and masses for the 
repose of the souL As Nature was most prolific and 
versatile in the production of forces out of which 
man created demons, so the fertile imagination of the 
human race has given to these demons a develop- 
ment, the ramifications of which could hardly be 
conceived, were the origin and history of that deve- 
lopment not followed out and demonstrated. As 
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the demons of the cosmic forces were identified with 

might, strength and magnitude, they in time passed 

into the stage of penates, giants, solar and other 

heroes ; the demons of the trees, rivers, fountains 

and seas, passed into dryads, nymphs, syrens and 

mermaids ; ancestral spirits assumed the form of 

lares, familiar spirits, guardian angels and patron 

saints ; whilst in certain morbid forms they were 

hobgoblins, ghosts, brownies and bogies ; the forests 

and fields, the waves and caves, teemed with satyrs, 

fauns, fairies, elves, trolls and dwarfs. Thus it came 

about that the people of the ancient classical periods, 

of the middle ages, and even of quite recent times, 

could well believe that, were their eyes open, like 

those of Elisha's companions of old, they would see 

the world, and every comer in it, the earth, the air, 

the heavens, the seas, and the abyss, peopled with 

legions of spiritual beings, each with his office and 

vocation, and his separate, personal and intelligent 

existence ; and all influencing, in some form or 

another, the affairs of the human race, in every 

minute particular. ^ 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.' 

We have hitherto been speaking of demons pro- 
perly so called, as being spiritual beings immediately 

^ Milton, Paradise Lost, b. 4. 
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representing a material substance, or a material con- 
ception ; spirits that might be called *' spirits appur- 
tenant :" but besides these there were independent, 
unattached spirits, such' as angels. It is difficult to 
define the point at which the host of angels became 
distinguishable from the good demons, who in their 
turn imperceptibly gradate into the doubtful 
and even malignant demons. Originallj there was 
only one great system of spirits, out of which 
gradually but methodically the two classes of good 
and evil spirits were evolved. The first step towards 
the " differentiation" would naturally be to classify 
spirits in harmony with their material representatives ; 
to attribute a powerful spirit to the sun, a destructive 
spirit to the tornado, a benignant spirit to the ferti- 
lizing dew, a ruthless spirit to the plague, and so on 
through the world of nature. The next step would be 
to subordinate spirits to one another, in the same rela- 
tion as apparent in the material world ; the sun dis- 
perses the clouds, the plague strikes down the man, 
therefore the spirit of the sun is more powerful than 
the spirit of the clouds, the spirit of the plague than 
that of the man. The spiritual world thus became 
disposed in a complete hierarchy, ranging from the 
supreme deities to the most insignificant fetish. The 
Talmudists maintained that the hosts of angels were 
1,064,340,000,000,000 in number, and that the 
devils numbered 7,405,9126, and that all these were 

d2 
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divided into ranks and classes, "Thi'ones, dominations^ 
virtues, princedoms, powers."^ "Abba Benjamin 
says : * Were the eye permitted to see the malignant 
spirits, no creature could abide on account of them.' 
Abaii said, * They are more numerous than we are, 
and they stand about us as the earth of the trenches 
surrounds the garden beds.' Eav Huna said: 
'Every one of us has 1,000 on his left side and 
10,000 on his right/"' To this day, the devout 
Turk, at the conclusion of his prayers, bows to the 
right and to the left, as saluting the genii of good and 
evil respectively by whom he is attended.' 

Thus, then, the belief in demons having been from 
time immemorilal an integral part of the popular 
belief, it has contributed very largely to the notions 
entertained down to the present time of the devil 
himself. Two references will suffice to show this con- 
nection. Pan, one of the classical rural deities, closely^ 
associated with the satyrs and the fauns, is described 
as homed and goat-footed, with a wrinkled face and 
a flat nose.* Although this latter organ is often 
modified in its form, yet there is little difficulty in 
recognizing the homed and hoofed devil of popular 
tradition and nursery dread. Again, Puck is a fair 

* Farrar's "Life of Christ," ii. 466. 

' Hershon's "Pentateuch according to the Tabnud," 299. 
' Lenormant's " Chaldean Magic," 144. 

* Keightley's " Classical Mythology," 
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« 

specimen of the Scandinavian dwarf or elf, the 
frolicsome embodiment of mischief : — 

ril lead you about a round, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier ; 
Sometime a horse Fll be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometimes a fire, 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and bum. 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn.* 

We have here a mischievous demon, who, if seen 
at work carrying out his threats, would certainly be 
dubbed "the Devil/' 

A few words as to the process by which the 
aboriginal mind came to believe in the existence of 
spiritual beings. At first sight it may appear incom- 
prehensible that man in a primitive state, barely 
emerging from the condition of the brute, should 
conceive such an abstract idea as that of a spiritual 
power, invisible, intangible, and in fact out of the 
reach of any of the senses. The savage's imeducated 
mind could probably not have bridged over so wide 
a chasm as that between the physical and the ideal, 
but for certain stepping stones which half suggested 
the conclusion. The associated ideas of cause and 
effect, which lie at the foundation of all intelligence, 
are however sufl&cient to account for the belief in 
spiritual beings ; and that belief, once entertained, 

^ " Midsummer Night's Dream," act iii, scene i. 
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the door is open by which the infinite ramifications of 
the idea can troop in. 

Man in his early intellectual infancy began "to 
take notice/' seeing certain effects, and wondering 
about the cause ; he saw that every solid body, living 
or dead, had two fugitive attendants, a shadow and 
a reflection, the former dark and dull, the latter 
much more bright and lively. The optical cause of 
these appearances was not recognized, and the nervous 
fear always attendant upon ignorance, gave to each 
its individuality, calling the one a shade, the other a 
soul, or psyche. Experience taught that the shade 
and psyche were directly connected with and de- 
pendent upon the body, but in a somewhat different 
relation to it ; a man died, and you no longer saw 
his shadow ; but, in the visions of the night, the well- 
known figure of the dead man as he had appeared 
in life, with his panoply and bearing, his voice and 
mien, flitted past the dreamer ; hunting and fighting, 
commanding and threatening, as in the days gone by : 
the figure, not that of the dull dark shade, but of 
the lively, fitful psyche, as seen in the water, or 
reflected in the polished mirror-surface. The man 
in life had had body, shade and psyche : the dead 
man's body was known to be mouldering in the 
grave, the dreamer's body inert in sleep — death's 
counterpart ; — but the psyches of the dead man and 
the dreamer were holding intercourse together, much 
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as they had been wont to do when both in the body ; 
and the inference seemed irresistible, plain to demon- 
stration, that the dead man and the living dreamer 
each had a something, more ethereal than the body, 
which lived in spite of the body's death, visiting one 
at the dead of night, continuing apparently the 
business and occupation of former days, and inter- 
esting itself in the affairs of the survivors; com- 
municating with them through their psyches, when 
their bodies lay powerless in the simiUtude of death. 
The vision was not that of the shade but of the psyche, 
the body was gone and so was the shade ; the body 
was in the grave, the shade had been absorbed in the 
darkness and gloom which imagination identified 
with the tomb. 

The apparition of the dead ancestor was by no 
means shadowy and unpractical ; he may have been 
a tyrant, or at least a stem imperious parent ; and 
when he returned in the visions of the night, he 
brought back much of his old authority and influence, 
deepened by the glamour involved in the very 
weirdness of the apparition. With all the light and 
knowledge which an advanced intellectual training 
has given us in modem days, there are few of us who 
could dismiss readily from the mind a dream in which 
a dead parent seemed to stand before us, and, with 
the familiar voice and gesture, unfold some secret, or 
predict some momentous event : whilst in the dream, 
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the judgment and the will lie dormant, and the 
feelings and affections are open and unguarded ; but 
with us, when the light of day returns, our reason 
soon enables us to sweep away the fancies of the 
night : those, however, whose reasoning powers are 
low, or who have no certain knowledge to guide them, 
to whom dreams are undoubted facts, unaccounted 
for by waking thought and experience, see omens 
and portents in the dream episodes, and in the actors 
in them etherealized human beings. This becomes 
an earnest and honest belief, which grows into a 
firm faith, passed on fi:'om generation to generation : 
a man beUevcs he has a spirit which will continue in 
a shadowy world the existence which in bodily life 
was experienced, and as he has seen his father's spirit 
after death busied in a round of occupations, with all 
the recognized adjuncts and circumstances, so he 
expects to be himself in like condition after death. 
He therefore enjoins upon his children as a filial duty 
to provide his disembodied spirit with all the neces- 
saries and luxuries which disembodied spirits rejoice 
in : and we may be sure that, if the children do not 
carry out the commands left by their parent, their 
conscience-stricken imaginations make the night 
hideous with dream visions of the offended ancestor, 
who will only be laid by compliance with his neglected 
commands, and the ease of conscience which duty 
performed induces. 
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The condition of the spirit's existence after death 
has been the subject of as much controversy and differ- 
ence of opinion as it is possible to imagine. The 
opinions have differed according to the tastes and 
occupations of those who have formed them. The 
savage and the barbarian have always Uved, and still 
live, in the element of the belief in spirits ; but from 
the earliest time, even the most civilized and refined 
races have been thoroughly imbued with the same 
idea : " A belief in the persistence of life after death, 
may be discovered in every part of the world, in every 
age, and among men representing every degree and 
variety of culture."^ Amongst cultured races the 
ancient Egyptians recognized after death a disem- 
bodied personality for each individual The "Book of 
the Dead" proceeds throughout on this assumption ; 
the soul has a form, and can eat and drink, while 
the man's shadow is part of his personality, and 
something substantial ; it is taken from him at 
death, but restored to him in the second life.^ The 
modem Basutos think that il* a man walks on the 
river bank, a crocodile may seize his shadow in the 
water and draw him in.' The old cultured Egyptians 
and the modem savage Basuto agree pretty closely 
in theory. 



^ Renouf, "Hibb. Lee." 1879, 124. * Ih. 153. 

' Casalis Basutos, 245. 
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As a general rule, amongst all races, the spiritual 
state was merely a continuation of the earthly life, 
and whatever the idea of earthly happiness was, it 
was hoped that the spiritual life would be ; and the 
dutiful family would provide, according to their power 
and judgment, for the contentment and well-being of 
the departed spirit. The deceased was a hunter, and 
a warrior ; his horse, his dogs, his servants, and even 
his wives, were slain at his grave, that he might have 
horse, dogs, servants, and wives to supply his wants 
in the land of spirits ; his arms and armour were 
buried with him, that he might have their use : and 
so with money, clothes, and every other article of use 
or luxury. In that spirit-land " the soul of the dead 
Karen, with the souls of his axe and cleaver, builds 
his house and cuts his rice ; the shade of the Algon- 
quin hunter hunts souls of beaver and elk ; walking 
on the souls of his snow-shoes, *over the soul of the 
snow."^ The axe and cleaver, and the snow shoes, 
were accordingly dedicated to the dead, and buried 
with them. 

It is not necessary here to examine more minutely 
the ideas entertained by savage, barbaric and civilized 
races as to the nature of the spirit, or soul, and its. 
relation to the body ; this has been done most ably 
and exhaustively by Mr. Tylor in the chapters on 

^ Tylor's " Prim. Calture," ii. 75, second ed. 
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Animism in his ''Primitive Culture:''^ it is sufficient 
for the present purpose to point out that, from the 
earliest dawn of intelligence, the belief in the existence 
of ancestral spirits has been almost universal, and 
still exists in the large majority of creeds. 

The aboriginal human inhabitants of the earth, and 
especially the Turanian races, may be safely credited 
with the origination of the worship of ancestral 
spirits or manes. The American Indian tribes, of all. 
stages of intelligence, address prayers to the spirits 
of their ancestors for good weather and luck in 
hunting : the Tasmanians bring their sick for healing 
to the funeral pile of a dead man : the Maoris of New 
Zealand beUeve that their deceased ancestors plead 
with the higher deities for the welfare of the living 
members of their families : the Vazimba, an aboriginal 
tribe of Madagascar, pay special attention to the 
tombs of their ancestors, which are constructed 
expressly with a view to offerings to tHe dead ; and 
the more modern races of the Malagasy have 
imbibed and continue the same doctrines and 
practices. Africa is a great stronghold of manes- 
worship : the Zulus rely upon their dead ancestors 
for success in battle, and they will speak of their 
father's spirit as present with them in daily life, and 
furthering the well-being of the family : in Southern 

^ London: Murray, 1873. 
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Guinea, not only offerings of food and drink are made 
to the deceased ancestor's spirit, but also a share of 
the survivor's profits in trade. In Asia the prevalence 
of manes-worship is still more remarkable: the 
Turanian tribes of Siberia, the Nagas and other 
aboriginal tribes of India, the Veddas of Ceylon, the 
Andaman Islanders, the followers of the Sin-tu faith 
in Japan, the lower orders of the Siamese, and in fact 
almost every race of men, firmly believe iq the 
existence and sympathy of their ancestors' spirits, and 
reciprocate that sympathy in a hundred ways, living 
in the most constant and friendly relations with 
them. But it is amongst the 3(X> millions of Chinese, 
whose civilization is undoubtedly the oldest now in 
existence in the world, that manes-worship has 
attained its greatest perfection. They not only take 
their ancestors into confidence with regard to the 
daily occurrences of life, and seek and, as they think, 
obtain their powerful help (for by reason of their 
spirits being disembodied, their powers have become 
indefinitely increased), but they labour to glorify them, 
and by raising themselves iq the social scale, beHeve 
that they are securing promotion in the world of spirits 
to their dead ancestors. It can thus be understood 
how greatly important it is considered that every man 
should leave surviving him a son by blood or adoption, 
to keep up the offerings and worship in which the 
ance-stors stood in need : an idea which in varied forms 
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reappears in the notions, and indeed in the laws, of 
many other races. China is like a great stratum of 
aboriginal ideas, standing out like a high table-land 
above the mass of newer races, which surging around 
has overflowed the older element in most other parts ; 
there are nevertheless spots all over the world, where 
the same stratum crops out, although in a fragmentary- 
form, and in a more or less modified degree the same 
principles are recognizable ; such are the Vazimba, 
isolated in the mountains of Madagascar ; the Veddas 
in the interior of Ceylon ; and many of the other 
tribes to which reference has been already made. 
The Chinese race, out of their vast numbers, have 
developed a high state of civilization, and the iso- 
lated tribes, hunted, oppressed, and nearly extermi- 
nated by alien and strange races, have remained 
in the low condition in which they started, or 
may well have fallen lower, but the principle of 
ancestor- worship, common to them all, has survived 
this great divergence. . 

It may therefore be concluded that the low-class 
aboriginal tribes created the first idea of manes- 
worship, and having done so their idea turned out to 
be more robust than their race. In many instances, 
where the race has been completely stamped out or 
absorbed beyond all recognition, their religion and 
superstition have survived and been adopted by the 
conquering race. The Etruscan, and other kindred 
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tribes, were no doubt of these absorbed races ; and we 
therefore find the Romans, who absorbed them, 
mamtaining the worship of the manes in full force ; 
raising themi to the rank of divine beings (Dii 
manes), erecting images and offering sacrifices to them, 
and relying confidently upon them for countenance and 
succour. The Greeks had similar rites, which are 
traceable to a like source. A practical illustration of 
the effect upon the Greek mind, produced by this 
belief in the necessity for manes-worship, is seen in the 
course taken by Leonidas in selecting the 300 warriors 
of Theimopylae, who were expressly chosen because 
they " were all fathers with sons living." If they fell 
in their desperate encounter, their sons were left 
behind to perform the rites due to their fathers, and 
to the other ancestors of the family ; and by belonging 
to a continued race, provision had been made for an 
indefinite performance of these kindly offices. On this 
principle celibacy was regarded by the Greeks as un- . 
lawful ; it was prohibited by Solon ; and in Athens 
and Sparta it was treated even as a crime :^ indeed, it 
is said, that *^no man who knows he must die, can 
have so little regard for himself as to leave his family 
without descendants;" for then there would be no one 
to render him the worship due to the dead.^ The 
same idea runs through the religious sentiment of 

* EenoTif, "Hibb. Lee." 143. » lb. 142. 
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other systematic religions : without a son to perform 
the funeral rites, a Brahman believes that he cannot 
enter into heaven :^ and amongst the ancient 
Egyptians, the " Eitual of the Dead," extending over 
1 66 chapters, constitutes a most elaborate system of 
rites, to be performed by survivors on behalf of a de- 
ceased, so as to ensure his safe passage over the waters 
of the infernal Nile, thence through the HaJl of Judg- 
ment, and the ordeal of the forty-two infernal judges, 
into Aalu the Egyptian heaven, or Elysian fields. 
The survivors would identify themselves with the 
deceased, and, in his name, go through the ritual in 
presence of his mummy, and continue this until all 
danger was considered to be over : the evident belief 
was, that the disembodied spirit, on its journey, was 
accompanied by the ghostly counterpart of the 
prayers and invocations which were taking sensible 
form in the presence of the material body. The 
deceased would thus, by proxy, vehemently maintain 
his personal identity with Osiris, and his right to be 
so considered, until the soul had passed all dangers, 
and was declared to be absorbed into the essence of 
Osiris himself, from whom he was originally but an 
emanation.^ Amongst the books on the mysteries of 
the Babylonian religion, there was also a book en- 

* Max MuUer, "ffibb. Lee." 1878. 
' Wilkinson's "Egypt," iii. 427. 
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titled "The Book of Going to Hades/' which was 
probably similar to the Egyptian "Ritual of the 
Dead,"' although as yet no part of the work itself 
beyond its title has been recovered. The passing 
bell is still rung in many countries, to drive away 
the fiendish enemies of a dying man's soul, and secure 
the prayers of the faithful for its safe passage from 
earth to Paradise. The assistance rendered by the 
living to the dead is no longer that of food and 
raiment, but that of rites and invocations, to procure 
the protection from hostile spirits or demons ; but the 
principle is throughout the same. 

From the beatified spirits of our ancestors, and 
worship offered to them, we pass insensibly to deified 
men and heroes, and saints of medieval and modem 
times. We have seen that the sympathy existing 
between the dead and the living was mutual in its 
nature, arising upon an exchange of benefits — ^the 
party in the flesh exerting himself to procure the 
safe arrival of the dead man's soul into the happy 
land of spirits, and the dead man's spirit using his 
etherealized and accentuated powers for the benefit 
of the pious survivors : it is true, not necessarily 
furthering moral ends and desires, but repaying 
services rendered by supernatural assistance ; assis- 
tance which a good spirit would confer to further a 

^ « Trans, of Soc. of Bib. Arch.," iii. 433. 
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good end, but wliioli a bad spirit would dispense to 
aid a maKcious purpose. One man would appeal to 
his patron saint, to deliver bim from peril of ship- 
wreck, or some imminent distress; another would 
pray to a demon, the spirit of his dead grandfather, 
to lend his aid in the consummation of some fell 
scheme against the innocent, or to defeat the ends 
of justice. And each would base his claim to help 
on the sacrifices made or to be made at the 
shrine of the being invoked ; the one would hang a 
silver ship on the image of the patron saint ; the 
other would place a pot of meal or honey in the tomb 
where the demon's bones lay buried. The lower 
orders of the Siamese believe in gods of a high and 
potent order, but they fear to address them, lest 
through ignorance they should blunder in the complex 
ritual ; they prefer to pray to the " parak," a lower 
class of deities, among whom the souls of great men 
take their places at death.^ The modem peasant of 
the Roman or Greek persuasion will run through a 
list of saints at the first appearance of danger, and 
pray their intercession with the deity for deliverance. 
Romulus was the patron deity oJF children, he had a 
temple at Rome, where sick children were presented 
for their cure : the Roman women now present their 
sickly children at the church of St. Theodorus, the 

* Tylor's "Prim. Culture," ii. ii8. 
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patron saint of children, built on the site of the 
former temple of Romulus.* Helios, the storm-giving 
god, who traversed the heavens in his chariot of 
fire, had a temple at Mycene : the worship of Helios 
declined, and the religio4 of the Bible took its place; 
a church was built on the temple's site, dedicated to 
Elias, the prophet of the chariot of fire, whose prayers 
brought up the cloud, and made the heavens black 
with storm ; the holy man of the Christian succeeded 
the sun-god of the pagan; but the name of the 
locality scarcely needed change from Helios to Elias, 
and local sentiment remained the same.^ The Cornish 
miner Perran, who discovered the art of smelting 
tin long before the Christian era, drifts into the St. 
Piran who was the patron saint of miners : and now 
the tinners' great holiday, the Thursday before 
Christmas, is still called Pieron's day.^ 

" Although full ancestor worship is not practised 
in modem Christendom, there remains even now 
within its limits a well-marked worship of the dead, 
A crowd of saints, who were once men and women^ 
now form an order of inferior deities, active in the 
affairs of men, and^ receiving from them reverence 
and prayer — thus coming strictly under the definition 
of manes. This Christian culture of the dead. 



* Tylor's "Prim. Ctdt" ii. 121. * Conway, " Demonology," i. 98. 
" Max Muller, " Chips," iii. 312. 
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belonging in principle jto the older manes-worship, 
was adapted to answer another purpose in the course 
of religious transition in Europe. The local gods, 
the patron gods of particular ranks and crafts, the 
gods from whom men sought special help in special 
needs, were too near and dear to the inmost heart 
of pre-Christian Europe to be done away without 
substitution. It proved easier to replace them by 
saints who could imdertake their particular pro- 
fessions, and even succeed them in their dwellings."^ 
" To sum up the whole history of manes- worship, it is 
plain that in our time the dead receive worship 
from far the larger half of mankind ; and it may have 
been much the same ever since the remote periods 
of primitive culture, in which the religion of the 
manes probably took its rise,"* 

The world of spirits has thus been recruited by 
vast numbers of the souls of departed men, whose 
power for good or evil has been recognized as 
influencing the affairs of mankind. What the man 
was in life, so his spirit is assumed to be after death ; 
and as the teachers of religious ethics, particularly 
amongst Christians, have, as a rule, condemned as 
wicked the lives of the majority of men, so their 
spirits have been ranked as evil demons : and 
although the word demon, used for a depai'ted soul, 

' Tylor's "Prim. Cult." il 120. ' Ih, 123. 
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did not originally carry with it an evil meaning, it 
has now long since come to be regarded in no other 
light 

But there is another class of demons, the origin of 
which is more obscure, and which cannot in any way 
be referred to the idea of departed souls. In the 
oldest mythologies of the world — not those of the 
savage races, but those where culture has raised the 
thought from individual souls to abstract spirits— it 
has been a widely received dogma, that prior to the 
creation of man on the earth, not only were other 
forms of men created and destroyed, but also races 
of spirits, good and evil, who have a separate 
state of existence, and are either propitious or detri- 
mental to man. 

According to Berosus, the tradition of the Baby- 
lonians was that, prior to the creation of man, 
several other races of beings were created of 
monstrous forms, amongst which we recognize 
centaurs and other monsters of Greek mythology : 
and that some of these were totally destroyed before 
man's advent on the earth.* Another Babyloniaii 
legend, of Accadian origin, confirms this theory, and 
goes on to relate fierce wars between the armies of 
good and evil' Another similar legend recoimts a 
revolt in heaven and the casting out of a host of re- 

* « Origines d'Histoire," 506. • " Eecords of the Past," xL 109. 
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bellious spirits :* a legend echoed by St. Peter and 
St, Jude in their epistles/ and taken up by Milton, 
and made the central episode of his immortal epic. 

Babbinical traditions assert that malignant demons 
were created at the end of the sixth day of Creation, 
and that the Sabbath, overtaking the work of 
Creation, and absolutely enjoining rest,' there was 
not time to do more than create their spirits, and 
they were left without bodies ; and that ever since 
they have had to wander about seeking bodies to 
inhabit, in order that they may enjoy the pleasures 
of material life. And this would seem to be the Jewish 
method of accounting for demoniacal possession, 
and would also explain the earnest prayer of the 
legion of devils, cast out of the demoniac of Gadara, 
that they should be allowed to migrate into the 
herd of swine, rather than be whoUy disembodied, 
and driven into the limbo of chaos. The demons 
thus created are described as having wings, they 
sweep from one end of the world to the other, they 
know the future like ministering angels, they eat 
and drink, they propagate their species, and die like 
men : they also know the fiiture, by listening in 
heaven behind the veil in the celestial sanctuary/ 

The Arabian legends have a very similar theory 
of the origin of the jinns, who correspond in most 

* "Records of the Past," vii. 123. '2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6. 

» Hershon's "Talmud," 80. * Hershon, 69. , 

Conway, " Demonology," iL 94. / 
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particulars with the demons of the rabbins. The 
jinns were created out of fire, and occupied the 
earth for several thousand years before Adam : they 
were perverse, and would not reform, although 
prophets were sent to reclaim them : they were 
eventually driven from the earth, and took refuge in 
the outlying islands of the sea. One of their number, 
named Azazeel (afterwards called Iblees) had been 
carried off as a prisoner by the angels ; he grew up 
amongst them, and became their chief, but having 
refused, when commanded, to prostrate himself before 
Adam, he was degraded to the condition of a sheyt^n, 
and became the father of the sheyt&ns, or devils. 
The jinns are not immortal, but destined ultimately 
to die : they eat and drink and propagate their 
species : they Uve in communities, and are ruled over 
by princes : they can make themselves visible or 
invisible, and assume the forms of various animals, 
such as serpents, cats and dogs. There are good 
jinns and bad jinns. They frequent baths, wells, 
latrines, ovens, ruined houses,' rivers, cross roads and 
market places. Finally, like the demons of the 
Rabbins, they ascend to heaven and learn the ftiture 
by eavesdropping. But with all their power and 
knowledge, they are liable to be reduced to obedience 
by means of talismans or magic arts, and become 
obsequious servants imtil the spell is broken.* 

* Keightley's "Fairy Mythology," 25-27. 
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According to the modem Persians, there was a 
creation of spiritual beings, good and bad — ^the peris 
of surpassing beauty, and the deevs of equal 
ugliness, who suffered the same fate as the good and 
evil jinns, in punishment for disobedience. The 
beauty of the peris, like that of the most lovely 
women, is beyond description ; and from time im- 
memorial has formed a stock subject for poets to 
dilate upon when in their most transcendental 
mood.^ The repulsive deformity of the deevs, with 
ugly shapes, long horns, staring eyes, shaggy hair, 
great fangs, ugly paws, and long tails, has been an 
equally fertile one for pictorial illustration and word- 
painting.^ A perpetual war rages between the peris 
and the deevs : they are both mortal, although 
endued with prolonged life : they partake of the 
sentiments and passions of men, although much 
superior to them in power. Talismans and magic 
arts wiU aid men to subjugate these deevs, and 
counteract their mahce.^ 

We may now pass to other latitudes and races; 
but, with variations easily accounted for by differ- 
ences of climate and other surroundings, the legends 
are much the same. Throughout the whole Gotho- 
German race, mythology and folk-lore teem -with 
notices of alfs (or elves) and duergar (or dwarfs). 

^ Keigbtley's "Fairj Myth." 22. * lb. 23. ' lb. 15-17. 
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The whole world is full of spirits. The white alfs 
are good and friendly towards men, dwelling in a 
city of their own ( Alf-heim) whiter than the sun in 
appearance. The dark alfe, or dueigar, are equally 
inimical to man : they inhabit the air, sea and earth. 
And, of the last, those inhabiting thick woods, desert 
and lonely places, rocks and hills, are most malignant 
and moi^tly to be feared. They are also said to dwell 
beneath in the ground, and to be blacker than pitch. 
The origin of the duergar is stated in the Edda to 
have been in the clay, like maggots in flesh. They are 
described as in the form of men, but of low stature, 
with long legs, and arms reaching almost down to the 
ground when they stand erect : they are marvellous 
metal workers, both for gods and men, who place 
inestimable value on their works in gold, silver, iron 
or other metals.^ 

It is a prevalent opinion in the North that all the 
various beings of the popular creed were once 
worsted in a conflict with superior powers, and 
condemned to remain till doomsday in certain 
assigned abodes ; the dwarfs in the hills ; the elves 
in the groves and leafy trees ; the hill people in 
caves and caverns ; the mermen, mermaids and 
necks, in seas, lakes and rivers ; and the river-men, 
in small waterfalls : but that in the end they wiU 

' Keightley's " Fairy Myth." 6$, et seq. 
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be saved as well as all mankind.^ In many parts of 
Germany, and in other countries too, the idea 
prevails that the dwarfs and elves are fallen angela 

The elves of the popular creed are directly 
descended from the dwarfs or duergar of northern 
mythology; but at the date of Spenser's "Faery 
Queene*' the elves had become amalgamated with 
the older fairies of romance, and both have come 
down to us in an intermingled form.^ 

The pedigree of the fairies of romance is that of an 
idea evolved from obscure traditions based on facts. 
The earliest legends connect the idea of sorcery and 
witchcraft with beautiful women. LUith, the rabbinic 
first wife of Adam, was gifted with marvellous beauty, 
especially in her hair, and used spells and magic 
arts.^ A double of Lilith is probably to be found in 
Leila, a leading figure of Persian romance, of inex- 
plicable fascination ; of dark complexion, with long 
black hair, beautiful only to her lovers, but driving 
them to madness. The Babylonian epic of Izdhubar* 
records his being withstood on the sea-coast by two 
women, Siduri and Sabitu, whom we may strongly 
suspect of being sorceresses. Kirke is at once an 
enchantress and a nymph of rare beauty.' The sibyls 
were gifted with such magic as compelled even the 

' keigbtley's "Fairy Myth." 147, 148. * lb. 59. 

• " Con. Dem." ii. 93-98. 

"* Smith's " Chaldean Genesis," by Sayce, 264. * " Odyssey," b. 10. 
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gods ; and one at least of them was of such beauty 
originally as to have been wooed by Apollo. The 
gorgons, originally connected with the sea, have the 
magic power of turning all who look upon them to 
stone'; they, too, had beautifiil hair, which in the case 
of Medusa captivated Neptune and procured its 
metamorphosis into serpents. The sirens also were 
female nymphs who, inhabiting cliife near the sea, 
bewitched passing mariners by the sweetness of their 
voices, and allured them to their death. These find 
their exact coimterparts in the lorelei of the Rhine, 
and the mermaidens of all the Northern seas, endued 
with irresistible powers of sweet music, by which 
they allure mortals to their ruin ; they sing in sweet 
and plaintive tones, and comb their golden hair. In 
passing it may be noted that St. Paul refers to long 
hail* as the glory of a woman,^ that mystic power 
resided in the hair of Samson, and that Mohammed 
had long hair. In the Apocalyptic vision, a swarm 
of monstrous beings are, on the sounding of the 
fifth trumpet, described as rising out of the smoke 
of the bottomless pit; they are composite and 
monstrous in shape, endued with special powers 
to hurt man ; they are under command of the 
arch-fiend Apollyon,^ and they have long hair. 
Sorceresses and witches of all time have had 

* I Cor, xi. 15. * Rev. ix. 8. 
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dishevelled hair when entering on their sombre rites 
and incantations, and the Dame du Lac — ^a fay of 
romance — ^had wonderful hair. 

Closely connected with the njrmphs, are the Fates 
and Parcae of mythology, and their representatives. 
Hovering over even the greatest gods of antiquity 
was a power, veiled, vague, but imdoubted : inflexible 
decrees ordained a destiny which not even Jove him- 
self could bend : and so in other creeds. In the beauti- 
ful legend of the descent of Istar to Hades found on the 
Babylonian tablets, even in the presence of the Queen 
of Hades, some power is called forth to judgment which 
seems to override her great authority — " the spirits 
of earth, seated on a throne of gold. "^ Among the 
Egyptians, the " hathors" are fair and benevolent 
maidens, daughters of Ka, the Sun, who preside at 
the birth of children, and fix their destiny. The 
hathors, daughters of the day, became to the Greeks 
and Latins the parcae or fates, starting, spinning 
and cutting the thread of life and human destiny ; 
evolved from a single goddess, Mara, who acknow- 
ledged the superiority of no other deity, not even of 
Jove himself The Erinys and Furies are near akin 
to the Fates : — 

Chorus, Who then is the pilot of necessity ? 
Prometheus, The triform Fates and the remembering Furies. 

* Smith's " Chaldean Genesis," 245. 
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Chonis. Is Jupiter then less powerful than these 7 
Prometheus, Most certainly, he cannot at any rate escape his 
doom/ 

The Scandinavians had their Nomir — ^the Past, the 
Present and the Future — maidens who come to each 
child that is bom, to shape its life, giving gifts of 
good or evil, and foretelling its ftiture fortune.* 

The nymphs of classical mythology constitute 
another link between the ideas of the ancient and 
the modem worlds. They were a kind of middle 
beings between gods and men, partaking of the 
nature of, and in sympathy with, both ; beautiful, 
ever youthftil, cheerful and happy; long lived but 
not immortal ; usually remaining in their particular 
spheres, in secluded grottoes or peaceftil valleys by 
the foimtains or streams, on the hills or in the woods 
or caves, of which they were the residing spirits ; 
occupied in spinning, weaving, bathing, singing or 
dancing, or attending other deities in their expedi- 
tions of sport or revelry.' The nymphs were divided 
into classes, according to their origin, or the physical 
features with which they were identified: a Greek 
or Eoman would have taken it as a matter of course, 
if, as he wended his way down a secluded ravine or 
shady glade, a bevy of beauteous damsels, the 
nymphs of the valley or stream, the woods or trees, 

' iEsch. "Prometheus." ' Keightley's "Fairy Myth." 64. 
" Murray's " Handbook of Mythology,'* 152. 
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had flitted across his path, their voices ringing out 
sweet songs and merry peals of laughter, tripping 
gracefully to the measure of wild but tuneful music : 
and at last fading from sight as the notes died out 
leaving him alone with the murmuring waterfall or 
stream, or the silent wood. The nymphs were as 
much an article of faith, as ever the saints of 
medieval times have been, and the love and sym- 
pathy they inspired arose from a similar cause; if 
they were semi-divine, they were also semi-human. 
The great gods were generally far away on Olympus 
and out of sight ; the nymphs were attached to things 
material, which formed a sort of body, coeval with 
their own existence. The hemadryad's life was iden- 
tified with her tree ; she would implore the woodman 
to spare it, for if the tree died or was cut down, she 
perished with it : this induced a feeling of frailty and 
uncertainty, which appealed to human sympathies. 

It is to be remarked that nymphs were often the 
nurses and protectors of the gods and heroes ; and 
the ocean nymphs had a special mission to rear the 
children of men.i Nymphs were mostly beneficent, 
but not always so; for one class at least — ^the 
limnads, nymphs of lakes, marshes and swamps — 
were dangerous beings, alluring and misleading tra- 
vellers by their songs, or mimic screams for help.* 

* Keightley 'b " Cla. Myth." 215. * Murray's " Mythology," 154. 
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As Greek and Eoman traditions waned in popu- 
larity, and the romance of knight errantry followed 
in the track of the barbarian inroads on the Eoman 
Empires, the Eoman and Greek nymphs ceased to 
be recognized as such, but their places were taken 
by other beings, not less interesting, not less beauti- 
ful, but partaking of the weird attributes which 
always characterized the faith of the invaders from 
the wild and frowning NortL The fays of romance 
were beings of supernatural beauty and powers, able 
to become invisible at will, and transport themselves 
from place to place in a moment of time, often in 
assumed forms, and by enchantments and spells to 
subjugate humans to their will ; they were, moreover, 
susceptible of human passions, and their intrigues 
with ordinaiy mortals form the staple of medieval 
romance. In these respects, the fays closely repeat 
the history of the nymphs, and when their name is 
traced to its origin the resemblance is as close as 
ever. The term " fay" {French, f^e) has been traced 
to two derivatives, both worked out with consider- 
able ingenuity and plausibility : they are probably 
both founded in fact. The Latin word fata was 
used for the parcse or the fates, to whom reference 
has been already made, and this word appears to 
have passed into all the dialects of the romance 
language in use in the Middle Ages, and to have 
been then used to describe the beings whom we now 
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know as the fays of romance : fata, Italian ; fada, 
Provengal ; Aarfa, Spanish ; fie, French ; fays, 
fairies f English. The other derivation is from Latin 
fatare (derived from fatum or fata) to enchant ; this 
passed into French asfaer to enchant ; with the par- 
ticiple fae, and we read of chevaliers faes and dames 
faees. The modem expression to represent a fidry 
has become fee in French, and fay in English ; their 
domain, faerie, and, finally, the denizens of faerie, 
fairies.^ 

As a characteristic example of the fays of romance, 
may be mentioned a legend of the Dame du Lac, who 
was a pupil of Merlin the enchanter, from whom she 
learnt the art of magic, and who requited her in- 
structor by entrapping him in a rock, and transport- 
ing him as a prisoner to fairy-land. At another 
time. King Ban was dying of grief caused by base 
treachery : his queen, having placed her new-bom 
babe on the margin of a lake, was soothing the 
monarch's last moments ; she returns to the lake and 
finds the babe in the arms of a beautiful lady ; no 
entreaties will prevail upon her to return it, and with- 
out a word she plunges into the lake with the child. 
The lady was the Dame du Lac ; the lake itself was 
but an illusion raised by enchantment: the babe was 
trained by the fay, and became the Lancelot du Lac 

' * Keighdey's "Fairy Myth." 5, &c. 
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of King Arthur's court. We trace here some of the 
mischief of the old lake nymphs, the limnads. 

The fays of this period are not diminutive in size, 
as we now conceive the fairies, but resemble or- 
dinary mortals so much as to be mistaken for them, 
and in fact to enter into matrimom'al alliances and 
intrigues with them. The &ys of romance were, 
however, doomed to rapid degeneration. Running 
parallel with their history was that of another class 
of beings, brought in by the northern hordes, who 
had a folk-lore of their own, traced from a dim anti- 
quity, and having an origin far removed from the 
classic mythology of the south. These were the 
elves, the dwarfs or little people, themselves a race 
of varied origin and varied attributes, and destined 
to coalesce with the fays or fairies, and practically to 
absorb them. The accomplishment of this union is 
best shown by the fact that, at the time of Shake- 
speare, Oberon is spoken of as the king of fairy-land, 
and Titania as its queen. Now Oberon is the same 
as Elberich, the chief of the dwarfs, or elves of 
German folk-lore,^ and Titania is the same as Diana,* 
the principal leader of l^ie nymphs, who had since 
been transformed into the fays. 

The fairies of Shakespeare and our modem nurse- 

* Keightley's " Fairy Mytb." 208. 
* Ovid, "Metamor." b. 3. Tbe poet records that the Goddess 
was taller than all ber Nympbs. 
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ries require no description. We all know how they 
will come to a christening and fix the infant s destiny, 
not seldom mixed with a dash of spite. As man's 
faith in, and respect for, the supernatural influence 
has dwindled, so has the realization of the beings 
exercising it. Diana, the dreaded Artemis, grand- 
daughter of the first and greatest of the Titans, and 
sprung from Jove himself, and who was also one of the 
twelve great Olympian deities, has dwindled down to 
Titania, the fairy queen, who despatches her subjects 
with the command — 

Some to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 
Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats.* 

Whilst the fays and elves and all the varied 
streams of beings, which have contributed to their 
pedigrees, have now shrunk into one small common 
•stream, fast drying up in the sands of thought, 
some of the conceptions from which they sprang, at 
an early date diverged and struck root indepen- 
dently. This new departure produced a most 
luxuriant growth, which has since become as impor- 
tant in the world's history as the other has faded 
into insignificance. 

Starting from the general principle that every- 
thing in heaven and earth had its spirit, we can at 

* " Midsummer Night's Dream," Act ii. sc. 3. 
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* 



once understand how good things and beneficent 
phenomena had good and beneficent spirits. When 
the expanse of heaven was regarded as the most 
sublime object that could be presented to the senses, 
the great spirit of the heavens was looked upon as 
the Supreme God, the originator of all other spirits, 
and the creator of all things in heaven and earth — 
the Father in Heaven. The sun and moon, and the 
five other planets come next in the order of 
sublimity ; far beyond the reach of man, moving 
about the heavens, of apparent set purpose, and not 
like the other stars ; their spirits therefore came next 
in order in the heavenly hierarchy, and amongst the 
star-gazing people of Chaldea, imposed a veneration 
for the number seven, which has reverberated 
throughout the world, and is still instinct with life in 
our midst at the present day : we thus have amongst 
the Chaldeans seven gods of the seven planets, and 
among the ancient Persians or Zends, Ahura-Mazdu 
associated with the seven Amshaspands, immortal 
saints who assisted him in the government of 
the world. The Jews had their archangels, each 
one with a host of angels under his command : the 
Egyptians had good genii in the service of Osiris : 
and in the Apocalypse we read of the seven lamps be- 
fore the throne of God, which have their seven angels, 
the watchers, — or unsleeping ones, — to whom was 
committed the care of the seven Christian Churches. 
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One star after another was seen to dart across the 
heavens; these were messengers sent on special 
missions of mercy or retribution. Or the falling star, 
apparently torn from its place and suddenly cast 
down into darkness, had its spirit, which in like 
manner was cast out of heaven ; one of the wander- 
ing stars to whom is reserved the blackness of dark- 
ness for ever.^ 

The innumerable stars, the host of heaven, each 
one with its attributed spirit, most naturally 
fiirnished the Great Spirit and the archangels with 
messengers and attendants ; and so we find them 
continually described both in sacred and secular 
literature. These angels are perfectly pure spirits, 
without sin and invisible ; they are '* messengers'' 
and ministers of God's will and purposes, nothing is 
too great or too insignificant for them to perform ; 
they will destroy Sodom with fire and brimstone, or 
tend the growth of a wayside herb. Their number 
is beyond computation, outnumbering the inhabitants 
of the world in the proportion of a million to one.^ 
These hosts of angels passed on from the Jewish 
faith into the Christian creed: no wonder that in 
view of such a wealth of beneficent * spirits, man 
should have concluded that one of their number was 
specially commissioned to guard and defend him 

* Jude 13. * Farrar's "Life of Christ," ii. 466. 
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from danger, and that each man, woman and child 
should have a guardian angel, or even more than one. 
The Chaldeans had each a guardian god and goddess 
living in him as his protectors : the ancient Persians, 
as well as all the stars, animals, and even angels 
themselves, had each his *' Fravishi," who was invoked 
in prayers and sacrifices, and was the invisible 
protector who watched untiringly over the being to 
whom he was attached.^ Each Jewish child had 
his guardian angel, who always beheld the face of 
his Father who was in Heaven.* And these guardian 
angels have passed on into Christian times, and have 
only yielded to the more material but perhaps more 
easily recognized saint, who, having done battle with 
human infirmities, is felt to be more accessible to 
the wants of a struggling mortal. The Latin 
*' Genius" and the Egyptian *'Ka/' both variants of 
the same ideal, were spiritual beings which seem to 
have been on the border land between the individual 
soul and the individual's guardian spirit, and it is 
difficult now to determine which of these two 
characters they more resembled. 

It will thus be seen that the belief in angels, and 
in guardian angels, brought down to the present 
day, and still widely held with all the sanctions of 
accepted religions, is but a branch from the same 

* Lenormant's " Chaldean Magic,** 199. * Matt, xviii. 10. 
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root : — the existence of spirits associated with each 
material object or person; — which gave birth to the 
belief in nymphs, fairies, and elves, and all the other 
spiritual denizens of mythology and folk-lore. 

Another branch of the world of spirits was 
developed into the great class of cosmical spirits, 
represented as being in some form or other the off- 
spring of the earth, as having made war upon the 
gods of Heaven, and having been conquered and 
thrust down to the lowest depths of Hell, to Tartaros, 
there to undergo punishbaent for their rebellion. 

The Chaldeans had seven *' ensnarers" whom they 
called ** Maskim f demons dwelling in the bowels of 
the earth, and suipassing all others in power and 
in terror : these cause convulsions of the earth, dis- 
turb the motion of the stars. 

They violently attack the dwellings of man, 

They wither everything in the town or in the country. 

They oppress the free man and the slave. 

They pour down like a violent tempest in heaven and earth.* 

These are the seven "rebellious spirits," powers of 
evil, which in the "days of storms," against high 
heaven plotted evil ;- they are the dreaded enemies, 
against whom the highest and most potent gods are 
invoked with the reiterated wild cry : — 
They are seven, they are seven I 
Twice over they are seven I* 

* Lenormant's "Chaldean Magic," 29. 

* ** Records of the Past,'* v. 163. ' lb. iii. 143. 
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These rebel spirits reappear amongst the Greeks 
as the Titans, the children of Titania, the earth ; who, 
for the most part, are personifications of the wild, 
powerful, and obstructive forces of Nature. The 
Titans warred against Jove, the god of heaven, the 
earth crashed in conflagration, the forests crackled, 
the ocean boiled, and threw up scalding vapour to 
the sky, as thunderbolts and lightnings flew whirling 
down from heaven, the winds adding to the din and 
increasing the strife, untU the sound was as of the 
earth falling in ruins, and of a solid heaven like a 
vast avalanche, dashing down upon it from above. ^ 

The battle ended by the Titans being overcome, 

and driven headlong into Tartaros, a dark and dreary 

place where are the extremities of earth : — ^ 

The gaping gulf low to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is distant from the skies. 

The rivals of the gods, the Titan race, 

Here sing'd with lightning roll within th* unfathom'd space.' 

Such too were the great frost giants of the 
Eddaic mythology. A mass of frozen venom had 
originally produced the giant Ymir, out of whom was 
formed the earth, and who became the father of the 
frost giants. The destruction of these giants was 
brought about by Bor, the father of the gods of 
heaven, the Eddaic Jove : — * 

'Hesiod, 690. ' "^ lb. ''**^:neid," vi. 

* Mallet's "Northern Antiquities," 402-405. 
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Mountains together dash, 

Giants headlong rush, 

And Heaven in twain is rent^ 

Finally we note that Job recognized that the 
Rephaim, "the mighty ones," were confined in the 
depths of Sheol, groaning and trembUng at Jehovah :^ 
that Isaiah identifies the Rephaim with the " other 
lords," whose name had been invoked as gods, but 
whom Jehovah had destroyed, and had made their 
memory to perish, turning them into "Rephaim"' 
and that the Apostle Peter quotes the angels that 
sinned, and whom Jehovah had cast down into 
Tartaros, and delivered them into chains of darkness, 
to be reserved unto judgment/ 

It is not improbable that, through all these tradi- 
tions, in which dread powers of terrific influence and 
mien are dimly seen, comes down to us the echo of 
a mighty and cruel religion, in which the powers 
of earth were deified, and their worship cruel, 
bloody and relentless, sensual and degrading ; when 
the only oflering acceptable to the gods was himian 
blood, and the standard of morality that of the Pans 
and Satyrs : when " the earth was corrupt and filled 
with violence."* 

We have seen that the most dreaded cosmical 
spirits were considered as the offspring of the earth, 

' Mallet's '^ Northern Antiquities,'' 402 * Job xxyi. 5. 

^ Is. xxvi. 13, 14. • * 2 Pet. ii. 4. * Gen. vi. 11. 
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and in Northern Mythology the duergar, who were 
its earth spirits, whose abode was in the ground and 
in stones, were said to have been bred in the earth 
as maggots are in flesh.^ The duergar were a repul- 
sive race of beings, of low stature, with short legs and 
long arms, reaching almost down to the ground when 
standing upright ; gifted with much knowledge, and 
especially skilled as metal-workers.- After the duer- 
gar became personified and familiar to the popular 
mind, their origin as cosmical spirits, in which they 
resembled the Titans, Rephaim, and other subter- 
ranean . monsters, was gradually lost sight of; and 
they were classed with any race of actual men who 
combined in themselves a sufficient number of such 
attributes as, to the careless and ignorant, present 
some features of resemblance. At this point come 
in the dwarfs. 

The dwarfs or trolls are represented as dwelling 
inside hills, mounds, and hillocks ; sometimes in 
single families, sometimes in societies. They are 
regarded as extremely rich. Their hill dwellings 
are very magnificent inside ; and, on great occasions 
of festivity, are lighted up, and seem to be fiill of 
treasure, and sunaptuous fumitura and utensils. 
The dwarfs are obliging and neighbourly, keeping up 
friendly intercourse with mankind : equally sensitive 

' ** Prose Edda," 13. * Keightley's "Fairy Mythology/' 67. 
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to kindness and to slight, requiting the former with 
gratitude, and resenting the latter with manifest 
petulance. They many, have children, and live 
much as mankind do : — even at times intermarrying 
with them. They are generally low in stature, hump- 
backed, with long crooked noses and twinkling 
mischievous eyes ; dressed in grey or brown jackets, 
and wearing red caps. They are much addicted to 
dancing, music and singing, in which they specially 
indulge at festival time. They have supernatural 
powers, which they exercise not only for their own 
benefit, but by which they influence the lives ond 
destinies of mankind ; they can confer bodily strength 
and beauty, prosperity or mischance ; they can fore- 
tell future events, and spirit themselves or others 
away, either in an invisible state, or in the form of 
animals or other beings, and this by means of spells, 
talismans and charms. 

Whilst possessing all these wonderful powers, they 
are themselves the slaves of magical influences, and 
at times become suddenly subdued and helpless by 
some chance accident. Usually invisible to mortal 
sight, they become suddenly visible if their cap gets 
knocked off and seized ; and until they regain it 
they are in the power of the possessor of the cap. In 
other ways they may at times be captured by mortals, 
and made to reveal and give up their treasures, or 
otherwise subserve the interests of their captor. 
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They are however a very slippery set, and although 
inferior in size are sometimes endued with great 
strength and agility, and always with a watchful 
cunning which makes them more than a match for 
the ponderous beings of a duller mould: the cap 
of invisibility will be suddenly snatched back and 
resumed, or the vigilance of the captor will be eluded 
just at the critical moment, and the dwarf will vanish 
with a ringing jeer. 

All dwarfs are not however equally good-natured, 
some being more grim than others, and seeming to 
rejoice in malicious spite : but as a rule they are harm- 
less, shy, and retiring, timid when not in large num- 
bers, suspicious, and occasionally morose. They are 
not particularly honest, but their dishonesty consists 
more of pilfering than serious robbery, and only being 
of a serious character when women or children are 
carried off, — kidnapping being a particular weakness 
of theirs. Their mischief is also more of a petty 
than of a serious nature ; skimming the milk, breaking 
the crockery, worrying the cattle, and such like : or 
misleading or scaring travellers or their horses, 
inveigling them into dilemmas or leaving them to 
flounder in swamps or quagmires. 

They are often represented as metal workei-s of 
great and unrivalled skill ;* being able to fashion work 

^ Keightley's "Fairy Mythology," 176. 
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of silver, gold, and steel of incredible fineness, strength 
and durability. Tradition is full of instances where 
gold and silver goblets, rings and chains, have been 
obtained from them, sometimes by fair means, and 
sometimes by foul : and their swords, armour, and coats 
of steel mail have a lightness, temper and strength 
which make their happy possessors at the same time 
irresistible and invulnerable. Even in such common- 
place items as ploughshares and other agricultural 
implements, their neighbours sought, and with proper 
consideration, obtained from them, their assistance, 
although the mode and plan of working were kppt a 
profound secret, and were rarely intruded upon. 

With all this occult knowledge and superiority in 
certain *' arts and mysteries," the dwarfs were behind 
their human fellow-creatures in some of the more 
every-day subjects : naturally quick-witted, they 
were not readily receptive of new ideas of civilization/ 
A tale is told of a company of Korreds, (Dwarfs of 
Brittany,) succeeding in counting up a sequence of 
days sufficiently to make up a chorus of — 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday ; 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday — 

and getting no further untU taught by the tailors 
Peric and Jean, to go on to " Thursday and Friday 
and Saturday and Sunday."^ 

* Keightley's " Fairy Mythology," 439. 
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Upon a full examination of the traditions and 
monuments of the earliest ages, it is impossible not 
to conclude that the dwarfs and trolls must be 
identified with primeval races of men of low stature ;. 
who covered a large area of the habitable globe, and 
who were gradually driven into mountain-fastnesses, 
swamps, ice-bound tracts, or trackless steppes, before 
the steady advance of a larger, more powerful, or better 
armed race of men. This fluctuation of races has 
undoubtedly taken place in most parts of the world : 
the invading element not always being the intrusion 
of the larger races on the smaller, but sometimes of 
the smaller on the larger. Hence we have tmditions 
coming down from the smaller race, recording their 
own victories over the larger one; in which they 
speak of themselves as ordinary men- of normal size, 
and their enemies as giants : and they boast of their 
own cunning, whereby they outwitted the clumsy and 
stupid giants, their ponderous strength notwith- 
standing. The nursery tale of Jack the Giant Killer 
is no doubt a tradition of this class. When on the 
other hand the history is recounted by the larger race 
they in their turn refer to themselves as ordinary men,, 
and the enemy become a race of dwarfs or pigmies,, 
whose treachery and cunning, nimble activity and 
unexpected resources, incomprehensible to the slower 
intellect of the narrator, invest them with attributes 
of supernatural powers. This not only engenders fear- 
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and superstition in relation to the little people when 
alive, but, when they are dead, haunts the places of 
sepulture — the caves and huts where they lived, and 
the dolmens and barrows where they were buried, — 
and creates an equal and indeed a much greater dread : 
for, be it remembered, every one without exception 
believed implicitly in the spirits of the dead being 
endued with accentuated powers, and haunting the 
localities where they had passed this life, and the 
places where their bodies were laid. 

The Accadians, who were amongst the earliest, if 
not the earliest, inhabitants of Babylonia, were 
eminently gifted with all the culture of the ancient 
world; they professed to be the heirs of an older 
extinct society, — the world before the Flood — and to 
have alone received the last words of the occult 
sciences which the perished races of man had built up 
through cycles of life and culture. One cannot help 
suspecting that the Accadians represented the nucleus 
of the original Turanian stock, which had from time to 
time thrown off the vast hordes of ever teeming races, 
which had spread throughout the world, and which 
eventually were elbowed out by the stronger and 
larger races of men. The Accadians themselves had 
to yield to the ferocious Assyrian conquerors, and to 
see political power pass from their hands for genera- 
tions, until their conquerors were themselves subdued 
by the steady force of culture and superior intelligence 
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which the physically conquered race possessed. The 
dread powers of magic, astrology, and other occult arts 
restored to the -Chaldeans the sway which had been 
wrested from their Accadian ancestors. In the great 
Indian peninsula successive hordes of Aryan invaders 
from the North- Westenr mountains poured down into 
the plains of Hindustan, and passed over to the island 
of Ceylon : the lofty stature and the fine physique of 
this handsome race was more than a match for the 
aborigines of low Turanian type whom they found in 
possession of the land : centuries of persistent 
aggression have driven these races from the greater 
part of the country, either overwhelming them or 
absorbing and subjugating them : but still the Nagas 
and Nautch people of the main-land hills, and the 
Veddas of the interior of Ceylon remain to testify 
by their very distinct physical characteristics, and 
their social and religious customs and superstitions, 
that they belong to the great Turanian stratum of the 
human race, or were once incorporated with it. The 
great continent of Northern Asia, the teeming millions 
of China, and the wandering Tartar tribes, have in the 
main resisted the inroads of intruders, and present, 
some in a state of culture and others of barbarism, 
probably the most perfect examples of the old Tura- 
nian nature. In Europe the Lapps, the Finns, the 
Esthonians, the Etruscans, the Basques, the Iberians, 
with other kindied races, once overspread the whole 
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continent and the British isles : the Celts, Gauls, and 
Scandinavians, and other Aryan races, surged over 
them in successive waves, to some extent absorbing 
as they went, but leaving a few isolated groups of 
the old people, sufficiently distinct for recognition, in 
the present day, amongst whom still survive in some 
vitality, traditions of the little cunning people of 
primeval times, or the physique and the social customs 
which characterized them. Such traditions are to be 
found amongst the Bretons and Basques, in the hills 
of Wales, Cornwall, Devonshire and Derbyshire, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the outlying islands, and 
the wilder parts of Ireland; all places where the 
shattered remnants of a hounded race would linger 
longest until extinguished or absorbed into other 
races ; and when indeed such races were absorbed, 
they would perpetuate a strong complexion of 
their own physical and mental character. The old 
physique and social customs are most to be remarked 
amongst the Lapps, who, a small and feeble race, 
have been driven into the outer circle of the habitable 
world, where existence is too miserable to be envied, 
and the country almost too inhospitable to be intruded 
upon. But here we have preserved an easily recog- 
nizable type of the old dwarf race, living either under 
ground or in conical beehive huts, and with the main 
features and traditions of their ancestors, modified only 
by the necessities of their position and mode of life. 
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In America the Eskimos, who certainly at one time 
overspread a far greater tract of the continent than 
they now do, have been like the Lapps shut out in the 
cold by the world's household, as the only condition 
upon which their continued existence would be 
tolerated. It is here to be remarked that probably 
in America the order of conquest was to some extent 
reversed, that at one time the primeval inhabitants 
were of a higher physical type than their conquerors, 
and that it was only in consequence of a long period 
of peace, prosperity, and plenty, that they became so 
effeminated as to be unable to withstand the inroads 
of the fierce but small Aztecs who were genuine re- 
presentatives of the Turanian type. Dr. Dawson in his 
** Fossil Men," has argued, with much force, that the 
Alleghans were the oldest inhabitants of the North 
American continent of whom any trace can be found ; 
that they were a mild, peaceable, prosperous, and 
effeminate race, living in large communistic dwellings 
capable of lodging as many as 600 families under one 
roof; and that they fell an easy prey to the blood- 
thirsty, cruel, and hardy Aztecs, who in point of stature 
were nevertheless a much smaller race of men.^ 

Now what are the characteristics of the Turanian 
race which fossil remains and recognizable history 
-enable us to identify ? They were all short, obese 

* "Fossil Men," by Dawson, 51-66. 
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and swarthy; with dark hair, crisply curled, and 
scanty beards, high cheek-bones, and obliquely set 
dark eyes : these physical characteristics are seen in 
theportraits of ancient Etruscans and the Latin records 
of them,^ and in the descriptions of the Scythians, — 
the roaming peoples of the whole Northern world. 
The remains of many of the neolithic men are in 
complete accordance with these features, and although 
we have not any precise information on the physique 
of the Accadians, yet other circumstances seem to 
combine to picture to us as probable a similarity to 
other Turanian races. In modem times the Tartar 
tribes of Asia, the Nagas, the Lapps and Eskimos, 
have a greater resemblance to those ancient races 
than any others now extant. Again, wherever the 
dwellings of primeval man are traced, if they do 
not consist of caves and holes in the earth, they 
generally are found to be in a beehive form and partly 
underground ; dwellings of this pattern are still used 
by the Lapps and Eskimos, and traces of prehistoric 
huts of this form are found very generally all over 
the world. Another form of dwelling which was 
largely adopted, was that of the communal dwellings 
before referred to as in use amongst the Alleghans : 
traces of this system are also found in Sweden, in 
Mexico, Yucatan, Peru and Africa, and probably the 

^ Taylor, *' Etruscan Researches," 6i. 
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Swiss lake dwellings may have been of the same 
nature; the Greenlanders' winter houses certainly 
are of that class. ^ Dr. Dawson suggests that the tra- 
dition of the Tower of Babel built on the Chaldean 
plain, refers to the construction of a huge com- 
munistic building on this plan, intended to bind to- 
gether the early tribes of men in one vast commu- 
nistic league.^ 

Before quitting this subject, reference should be 
made to the inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, who 
have recently been most carefully studied and ably 
described by Mr. E. H. Man. These interesting 
people would seem to be a pure and unmixed sur« 
vival of the old Turanian races, and it would appear 
that their insular position and insignificance have 
saved them from destruction and contamination. 
Varied influences have been at work in almost every 
other part of the world, which have leavened and 
modified all its other inhabitants, to a greater or less 
extent : but in the case of the Andamanese we feel 
that we are in the presence of a race of men belong- 
ing to another and distinct creation, so great is the 
divergence from the ordinary types. The average 
stature of the men is 4ft. lof inches and of the 
women 46;. yi inches, and the average weight 98J 
lbs. and 93 J lbs. respectively. They are thick-set, 

* Dawson, "Fossil Men." 83, * lb. 84. 
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sturdy, and active, but very short lived, dying ge- 
nerally at the age of about 22 : they are simple-minded 
and child-like, wanting many of the most common 
rudiments of culture, not knowing how to produce 
fire and not having in their language the means of 
counting beyond two : their huts are of various 
shapes, but large common dwellings are found amongst 
them, and some of the beehive pattern : they have 
very acute perceptions, being able to spear turtle in 
the pitch dark night, guided in their aim by the 
acute hearing which they possess, and distinguishing 
among the jungle, animals and birds which to the 
ordinary eye are not perceptible. They are most 
industrious dancers and singers ; every event of life, 
every transaction of business or pleasure leads to con- 
certed dancing and singing, without which their life 
would evidently come to a standstill. Their intellect 
is by no means of a low order, for if taken in hand when 
quite young their children will acquire rapidly a full 
average of education ; a child of 13 has been known to 
speak in four languages. Their character is described 
as *' merry, talkative, petulant, inquisitive, and rest- 
less ; their speech is rapid, wdth a constant repetition 
of the same idea : a joke, if it does not take too 
practical a form, is heartily appreciated while all 
insults or iiyuries are promptly resented.'' * 

' Journal of Anth, Inst. xi. 285. 

o2 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
Andamanese have so many points of similarity to 
the traditional description of the dwarfs, that it is 
fair to infer that they are identical in origin, and 
that the dwarfe of popular mythology and 
folk-lore are none other than Turanians of 
an early age, or at all events their ghosts or 
spirits, in which their main features and charac- 
teristics survive. 

The vast number of the old Turanian tribes, the 
varied circumstances of their existence, the exigencies 
and influence of climate, caused great diversity in 
their state of culture ; and many groups of such 
tribes were remarkable for arts which others had not 
acquired. Thus the neolithic races made their 
weapons of flint, and dwindled away under the 
oppression of their bronze and iron-using invaders, 
leaving but little trace of their existence, beyond the 
vast numbers of their flint arrow-heads and other 
stone implements, and the confirmatory evidence of 
their identity with the dwarfe or elves, afforded by 
these arrow-heads being known as " elfin bolts" of 
magic power. But there certainly appear to have 
been other races of Turanians who acquired and 
exercised great skill in metal working, and thereby 
originated the legends of metal working dwarfs and 
trolls, which undoubtedly abound in the folk-lore of 
Europe. 
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Recapitulation. 

We have endeavoured to trace how, from the ob- 
servation of shadows, reflections and dreams, the 
human mind first conceived the idea of spirits ; how 
this idea, in the first instance, attached itself to 
deceased ancestors, and from thence developed into 
manes-worship, the deifi«ation of heroes, and the 
canonization of saints: how the unexplained phe- 
nomena of nature led to the belief in nature spirits, 
generated independently of men, and therefore of 
another and perhaps prior creation ; how the world 
became peopled with jinns, genii, demons and 
fravishis : how, parallel with these, the conception of 
inexorable fate or destiny beyond the range even 
of thought, came in as a controlling power, and 
that all other, even the highest, spiritual powers were 
bound by sorcery and magic forms : how this over- 
ruling power of fate and sorcery spread amongst the 
dread votaries of occult art, the sybils, fates, and 
nymphs ; but softened away its terrors, as nymphs 
assumed a lovely human form, and entered into 
human intercourse : how, by degrees, the nymphs and 
fates of old melted into the fays and fairies of 
romance : how the northern invaders of Europe had 
inherited another form of nature worship, coloured 
by the grimness of their country and climate, and 
had realized their ideal in monstrous duergar and 
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dwarfs : how these beings of the mind had received 
amplification by association with the dwarfs of 
actual life, the low type of aborigines, dwarf and un- 
couth, but cunning and wielding magical knowledge 
and power : how the duergar and dwarfs dwindled 
into elves, whilst the fays and fairies faded in like 
manner as they each passed down from power to petti- 
ness and pranks, until eventually the two peoples 
made common cause and occupied fairy-land to- 
gether; Oberon, the dwarf, being their king, and 
Titania, the quondam nymph, their queen : how the 
great cosmical powers, who refused to sacrifice their 
greatness, and dwindle into toy spirits, were cast 
down from heaven, and as Titans, Rephaim, and 
fallen angels, chained and groaning in the depths 
below, serve to point the moral that opposition to 
the powers that be, is evil. 

We have seen that all these beings are or have 
been classed as both good and evil in their time, that 
there are good demons and bad demons, good jinns 
and bad jinns, good genii and bad genii, kind fairies 
and spiteful fairies, propitious as well as fatal 
nymphs; that the Titans sufier only from the wicked- 
ness of having opposed those who were strong enough 
to overcome them, and that, even now, there are 
hosts of heavenly and infernal angels, who own a 
common origin and the divergence of whose career is 
not easily explained. 
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The intermingling of all these beings and the ideas 
of which they are the oflspring is the result of ignor- 
ance, of limited knowledge and experience: — the 
Northern peasant has his runes of trolls and elves, 
his Eoman neighbour has legends of nymphs and fays : 
they both find tombs and other traces of a dwarfish 
and strange race of men, and local records and 
traditions; all these have points of contact, and, 
floating on the uncertain sea of imagination from 
which they sprang, without any firm anchorage or 
attachment of fact, they drift together down the 
stream of time, and finish as a poetical conglomerate. 
This process is discernible in all subjects of tradition : 
the evolution is worked out by the decay of each 
component part, and the conglomeration of the de- 
generated residuum : as time obHterates a part of 
each tradition, it adds new matter from another 
source ; and it is only by tracing each step of the 
process (often an impossibility) that the true source 
of each constituent part can be detected. 

The English popular ideas of the Devil are very 
intimately connected with those about house spirits, 
hobgoblins, dwarfs, puck and pixies ; who were 
always conceived to be in league with the foul fiend. 
It is not so very long ago that all these beings, as 
well as elves, fairies, witches and magicians were 
solemnly denounced by the English clergy as allies 
of Satan, the great enemy of mankind. 
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The jinns and demons of Semitic creeds received 
the sanction of the Hebrew and the Christian sacred 
canons, and were fiilly recognized by the Eabbinic 
teaching, which had so vast an influence on the 
Christian and Mohammedan faith ; and these jinns and 
demons have become firmly established as the 
" Angels'' — " the Messengers" — of the Arch-fiend. 

The Titans and Rephaim, the fallen powers of 
heaven, ftimished hierarchs for hell itself and even 
gave to it a monarch. 

The fear engendered by superstition and ignorance : 
the belief in enchantment, magic, witchcraft, charms 
and spells : the practical fetishism which gives a spirit 
to every substance animate or inanimate, with power 
to flit from body to body, — the secret of demoniacal 
possession, — ^lie at the root of all these theories and 
systems, and have created and handed down all these 
co-operative and opposing spirits, without which the 
Devil himself would indeed be but a shadowy entity. 
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DEVIL'S DIYINE ANCESTORS. 

The Law of Evolution — ^Influence of Surrounding Circumstances — 
Evolution of Religious Ideals — Animism — ^Isolated Spirits — 
Subordination of Spirits — Subjugation of Conquered Gods — 
Degradation of Overpowered Gods — The Golden Age — The 
Serpent — Earth Worship — ^Earth and Heaven combined — 
Degradation of the Earth Gods — Chaldean Generation of the 
Gods — Hebrew Religion — Fetishism — Slaughtering Gods — 
The Serpent and Magic — Solar Deities — Rectification of 
Standards of Morality — Surviving Religions — Survivals in 
Christianity — Theological Criticism — Some Degraded Deities, 
Bel, Zeus, Bog, Loki, Set, Lucifer — Devas and Asuras. 

The fundamental religion of the great Turanian 
race, which in primeval times overspread the whole 
habitable world, was a system of animism, varying 
amongst different tribes and peoples, but exhibiting 
throughout a belief in all-pervading spiritual exist- 
ences, which were related either to material bodies, 
or to physical phenomena, past or present. The 
mode in which this belief may have originated has 
been discussed in the preceding chapter : it is now 
proposed to examine how some of these spiritual 
beings first became elevated into deities, and how in 
course of time they were degraded, and became 
demons or devils. 
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This result is due to a process of evolution, the 
stages of which can be traced with a fair amount of 
certainty. 

The law of evolution, although but recently recog- 
nized and defined, has taken its place amongst the 
firmly established dogmas of natural science ; in 
the universality of its application, it ranks with the 
law of gravitation : it may even claim a wider range, 
for, whereas gravitation only afiects material bodies 
with a dull, though steady force, evolution has been 
continuously at work for untold ages, not only upon 
every material body, but also upon the mental and 
moral life of man. Not only every thing, but also 
every idea has had its pedigree, and each link in 
every pedigree involves some fact of evolution. 
Although Uke produces like, likeness never amounts 
to identity: as circumstances successively change, 
and change is never absent, so successive individuals 
change : no son is exactly like his father in mind or 
body, and the grandson will be still less like his 
ancestor. No result is spontaneous, every variation 
is the result of heredity of one' kind or another, or of 
some outside influence : each living organism is per- 
petually under influences difierent from those which 
surrounded its parents, and their offspring is not only 
their child, but also the child of every surrounding 
circumstance. The man who changes his abode from 
town to country, from country to town, from an alluvial 
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plain to a mountainous district, at once exposes his off- 
spring to influences which tend to difierentiation, and. 
which bring about clearly discernible modifications 
in the physical system, modifications which, repeated 
firom generation to generation, will become more and 
more pronounced and permanent. 

Instead of a mere change from town to country 
life, or some other slight displacement, let us suppose 
a migration from one country to another, involving a 
change of climate, food, pursuits, and all other physi- 
cal circumstances and relations, and we shall see the 
descendants of the emigrant developing characteris- 
tics which no parent or ancestor of theu'S ever had, 
but which are really the oflfepring of the outside 
influences newly imported into the race, and which 
thereupon modify its nature in a manner never 
before experienced. Every child has three parents, 
the father, the mother, and the suiTOunding circum- 
stances. 

The Aryas, who invaded India from the north, 
were a race totally different in features and colour 
from the Turanian inhabitants of the country whom 
they conquered : the highest caste of the conquering 
race, the Brahmans, have always been hedged round 
by so many barriers against corruption of their blood, 
as to make it most improbable that they should have 
crossed their race with that of the dark skinned 
aborigines : and yet in the south of India, under 
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the tropical sun, there are Brahmans as black as 
Pariahs. The Sanskrit name for caste is " varna," 
colour : this shows that when caste was instituted, a 
distinction of colour was regarded as sufl&cient to in- 
dicate a distinction of race : but now colour is no 
longer a criterion, although other features of differ- 
ence are quite sufficient to attest the distinction of 
races.^ It is not to be supposed for a moment that 
the blackness of these Brahmans was inherited from 
any human ancestor, it is not at a]l probable, nor is 
it necessary to so conclude : it is a matter of con- 
stant observation, that the complexion of Europeans, 
whose blood certainly remains unmixed with that of 
the native Indians, after two or three generations of 
residence, in India, will show unmistakeable signs of 
darkening, and at such a rate, as to make it highly 
probable that a hundred generations of progress in 
the same direction, would find the skin completely 
black. Now the dark complexion, discernible in 
these black Brahmans, has been gradually but surely 
imposed upon their race by the climate and the 
physical circumstances in which they have been de- 
veloped, and has become as much incorporated in their 
nature as any other characteristic passed on from 
father to son : so that it is impossible to lay down 
which of the attributes of body or mind are really 

^ Max Muller's " Chips," ii. 322, 323. 
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inherited from the first progenitors of a race, or 
which of them have been incorporated by such a 
gradual process as shown in the case of the black 
Brahmans. In settling any pedigree which aims at 
logical precision, the third parent of each link, the 
surrounding circumstances, must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Wallace sums up the complex nature of evo- 
lution, and the kindred* process of survivals, as 
follows : — ^* If we take the organic productions of a 
small island, or of any very limited tract of country- 
such as a moderate sized country parish, we have, 
in their relations and affinities — in the fact that 
they are there and others are not there, a problem 
which involves all the migrations of these species 
and their ancestral forms — all the vicissitudes of 
climate and all the changes of sea and land which 
have affected those migrations — ^the whole series 
of actions' and reactions which have determined 
the preservation of some forms and the extinction 
of others — ^in fact the whole history of the earth, 
inorganic and organic, throughout a large portion 
of geological time.''^ 

The interlacing complications involved in the evo- 
lution of physical organisms, have their exact 
counterparts in the evolution of human ideas ; and 

* "Island Life," 6, 7. 
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no ideas show more distinct traces of direct descent, 
combined with accretions from outside and foreign 
influences, than those from time to time entertained 
respecting the deities to whom worship has been 
accorded by man, in the successive ages of the world. 

It has been necessary to digress somewhat, in 
order to explain an element in evolution, which, 
operating more or less in all cases, is pre-eminently 
potent in the evolution of religions. No religion has 
ever, like Pallas, sprung complete from any brain, 
but has always been engendered by some previous 
ideal : all religions have been deeply tinged, and at 
times completely changed in character, almost beyond 
recognition, by their surroundings and other adven- 
titious circumstances. 

Animism, w^e have seen, in one form or another, 
was the universal religion of the primeval races of 
man. There was a separate spirit for each separate 
thing, each spirit essentially independent of all others, 
and only subordinated by lack of power. Professor 
Max Mtiller, borrowing an analogy from his special 
study of language, calls this religion " monosyllabic" :^ 
Professor Haeckel, the uncompromising champion of 
material evolution, would call it a *' one-celled" 
religion : and we may safely accept it as a faith 
founded on the. realization of powers and energies, 

^ "Science of Religion," 155. 
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recognized and attributed because of their effects, 

. but without knowledge of their causes. 

The next step was the individualization of the 
spirits, and the attribution to them of power to pass 
from one substance or body to another substance or 
body ; then the meeting of more than one spirit in 
the same body : rivalry for sole possession, conflict, 
conquest, and subordination of one spirit to another. 
This brought about what evolutionists call " differen- 
tiation" amongst the spirits : some classes of them 

* were less powerful than others, and became sub- 
ordinated to the more powerful classes : by the same 
process, these latter became ranked amongst them- 
selves in various degrees of eminence and power, 
until one over-ruling head of the whole spirit world 
was eventually recognized. All this travelled side 
by side with an evolution of human society : savage 
man, wandering through the world to find his food, 
regardless of his fellows, could not long remain in 
that state ; he must have soon learnt that absolute 
equality cannot exist : combination would produce a 
division of labour, and that subordination : subordina- 
tion would develop into a state with innumerable 
ranks and shades of power and influence ; culminating 
in a chief, a king, a president, a dictator, or a generalis- 
simo. Tribes, races, kingdoms and nationalities would 
fight against and conquer one another; the conquering 
king would depose the vanquished king, and probably 
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consign him to chains and a dark dungeon, and his 
people to slavery or tribute. The spirit world was a 
reflex of the materia J world; and as social policy 
developed with it, and when wars of races, and the 
struggle for existence and supremacy arose, and politi- 
cal subordination ensued, the spirits and gods of the 
subjugated races followed the fate of their worshippers, 
and became the slaves of the conquerors' gods and 
spirits, and often had to do their dirty work for them. 
As physical strength and power in men was vener- 
ated and feared, so the spirits and gods were vener- 
ated and feared in proportion to the power and 
strength they were believed to wield : if the gods of 
Egypt were not able to nei-ve the Egyptians to van- 
quish the Syrians, it was quite clear that the gods of 
the Syrians were more powerful than those of Egypt; 
and the change to a Syrian dynasty in Egypt was 
logically followed by the subordination of the gods of 
Egypt to those of Syria. If at any time the gods of 
Egypt enabled their people to throw off the Syrian 
yoke, then it was equally logical to erase the names 
of the Syrian gods from all places of honour, and 
relegate them to utter darkness, like the holes and 
corners where their desecrated images were thrown. 
The gods are immortal, and therefore cannot die like 
their analogues on earth ; but beaten, trampled down 
with ignominy, expelled from heaven, and soured in 
temper, their natural vocation becomes conspiracy and 
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revenge; the thwarting of their conqueror's plans, the 
undermining of his power and influence, and the com- 
passing of his ruin, and that of all his sympathisers. 
Here again, man has hii^ own experience to go by, and 
nothing else, and he attributes to the spirit- world 
motives, passions and schemes analogous to those 
which humans entertain and promote in parallel cases. 

Power is still the test, and fear and reverence wait 
upon it : if power be limited or destroyed, the fear 
and reverence flag or die out: If the spirits of Light 
have conquered the spirits of the night, then in the 
daytime the woi'shippers of Light may walk secure ; 
but when the Sun sinks in the West, and darkness 
steals over the earth, the spirits of darkness, like 
nocturnal beasts of prey, creep out of the dark holes 
and caves, where they had been all day companions 
of the moles and bats,i and make night hideous with 
their roarings ; as prowling, they seek whom they 
may devour. Then is the time to commune with the 
powers of hell, and make unholy compacts for their 
aid to defeat virtue and the works of Light : for that 
is their ^*hour, and the power of darkness."^ 

It is difficult to fathom the primeval history of 
mankind, so as to attain reliable results. But there 
are nevertheless some points respecting which facts 
have been brought down by so many concurrent 

* Isaiah ii. 20. * Luke xxii 53. 

H 
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streams of tradition, as to justify the conclusion that 
these traditions have some solid grounds upon which 
to found a theory : among such is the tradition of 
the Golden Age. 

The Golden Age supplies the subject for a chapter 
in the history of almost every mythology ; a period 
when life was without care, and sorrows were un- 
known : when innocence, joy and freedom reigned 
supreme : when the earth produced plenty for all, 
and social and political strife had not been introduced 
into the world. This was an age of agriculture, 
when the earth was looked upon as the nursing 
mother of mankind, and of all that ministered to 
their comfort and well being. This was the fabled 
reign of Kronos amongst the Greeks, and of Saturn 
amongst the Latins, when Ops and Gaia were the 
fruitful earth, and the heavens combined with them 
to bring forth and ripen copious harvests. This was 
the early reign of the Ephesian Artemis whose attri- 
butes were those of fruitfulness. This was the age 
when the visible causes of reproduction and life and 
the earth itself were venerated as all-powerful 
deities, and libations and sacrifices were made to 
them. It was then that not only the earth, but each 
tree, brook, river, fountain, well, mountain, rock and 
stone had its spirit and received its cult. 

But there was a sombre reverse to this bright and 
golden picture : Kronos and Saturn held the pruning 
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knife, but it was also the sacrificial knife : the 
libations to the earth were of human blood, the 
sacrifices, human too : wherever the earth has been 
the supreme deity, as in the Golden Age, there have 
also been found the strongest belief in the efficacy 
and nece/Ssity of human sacrifice, and its most 
fanatical obserirance. The Khonds of India placed 
their earth goddess, Tari-Pennu, above the Sun- 
god, Boora-Pennu : their whole religion was made up 
of agricultural myths and rites : when Tari-Pennu 
had to be propitiated, it was with human victims, 
whose blood would fertilize the earth : in the midst 
of dances and drunken orgies, these victims were 
torn piecemeal by the firenzied worshippers and 
spread in morsels over their fields/ 

Similar drunken orgies and frenzied dances were 
likewise the necessary accompaniments of the Kronia 
and Saturnalia, the festivals in which the Golden 
Age was specially commemorated by the Greeks and 
Latins, and during which mirth and pleasure were 
unrestrained, when master and slave laid aside all 
marks of distinction, and intermingled freely. 

Kronos was not only the god of the Golden Age, 
but the devourer of his own children, like Moloch 
his grim Phoenician counterpart. The Ephesian 
Artemis, the *' Diana of the Ephesians," whose 

^ Macpherson's " India/' 

h2 
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worship was older than that of the Grecian Pantheon, 
had to be served by human sacrifices, and, although 
the goddess of fertility, was a dread and sombre 
deity. Bes, one of the oldest forms of deity found 
amongst the Egyptian records, was pre-eminently the 
slaughterer, as we find him depicted with open jaws; 
and a slaughtering knife in each hand. Cain also, 
^* a tiller of the ground," did not hesitate, when he 
found his offerings not respected, to slay his brother 
Abel, in order that the earth might " open her 
mouth " to receive the blood.^ 

The people of the Golden Age seem to have had but 
little domestic strife, but this was probably because 
they had little or no sense of domestic virtue : they 
lived in herded communities inimical to moral 
culture ; and many strange customs, which still 
survive amongst savage tribes, and are even 
shadowed in high civilization, growing out of a low 
standard of morality, have relation to the state of 
things which existed in the primeval times of the 
Golden Age. 

Other survivals amongst the more cultured races 
confirm^his view : LiUth, the Eabbinic first wife of 
Adam, was the demoness of Lust : the Ashera, or 
Grove, of the Canaanitish nations, against whom 
such unsparing warfare was enjoined, was an 

* Gen, iv. 
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obscene emblem, which had to be veiled, and for 
which the renegade Jewish women wove hangings or 
veils in the corrupt reign of Manasseh.^ Besides the 
Saturnalia, and other popular festivals of a like 
nature, the primeval religion was kept in memory by 
various ^' mysteries " which, like the veiled images, 
were not considered fit for popular knowledge, and 
were either intrinsically unfit, or were such as to 
require special training to see the moral truth beneath 
an opposite presentment. The myths of Uranos 
and of Osiris have probably some relation to the same 
idea, and the modern Hindu cult of the Lingam 
may safely be regarded as directly brought down to 
the present time from the corrupt Golden Age.^ 

How or why it came about, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, but it is certain that in very early ages, the 
serpent was generally an object of worship ; and it 
is probable that this worship was contemporaneous 
with the Golden Age. The serpent fell from his 
high position, but not at once ; a serpent was cursed 
in Eden, but seraphim— beings of a serpent form — 
continued to hold angelic rank, and to be the special 
attendants by the divine throne. The serpent as a 
reptile, became to the Hebrews an object of dread. 



* 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 
* See this subject elaborately worked out in Cox's "Aryan 
Mythology," ii. 112 et seq. And see a Paper by Mr. Sellon in the 
" Memoirs of the Anthropological Society," vol. i. 327. 
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but it did not cease to be enjoined on them as a 
model of wisdom; "Be ye wise as serpents."^ 
Amongst other nations it was the symbol of the 
healing art, of life and of eternity. It is still the 
object of divine worship in many parts of the world, 
amongst races of Turanian origin, although in all 
Aryan and Semitic religions it has become the type 
of unmixed evil. The serpent-men and serpent- 
women of mythology, always associated with sor- 
ceiy and magic,^ have sunk doyrn into hell : and 
although the " old serpent " was probably Ophion, 
the first god of heaven, yet, as he was deposed, 
discredited, and cast down into Tartaros, we ac- 
cept his identification in the Apocalypse as "the 
devil." ^ 

Man first awoke to a sense of gratitude to unseen 
powers, and to the conviction that his acts were 
recognized and requited, when he found that tilling 
the ground produced fertility ; and that the greater 

' Matt. X. 1 6. 
' Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape ; 
The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair ; 
Bat ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast ; a serpent arm'd 

With mortal sting 

the snaky sorceress that sat 

Fast by hell-gate. — Milton, Paradise Lostf ii. 648, &c. 
• Rev. xii. 9 ; xx. 2 et seq. Lenormanfs " Origines de PHis- 
toire," 100. 
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the attention paid to Mother earth, the more profuse 
the benefits which she returned His energies and 
attention were therefore fixed on the earth, and what- 
ever he gave of worship and service, was rendered to 
the occult power, which in his eyes was his supreme 
good. Those were the days of Eden, when the rain 
from heaven did not co-operate in promoting man's 
good, but the earth was watered by an earth-bommois- 
ture, for " Elohim had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth, .... but there went up a mist from the earth, and 
watered the whole face of the ground.'' * This was an 
age of perpetual spring, when all power emanated from 
the earth, and man had not been taught by hard adver- 
sity, to long for the return of summer warmth, and 
for the genial showers which drop fatness out of 
heaven's expanse. But man and Eden parted com- 
pany : man went forth to gain his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, in a land of barrenness, where the 
ground was cursed : Cain tilled in vain, and in vain 
watered the ground with his brother's blood: the 
curse was doubled, and hardship was the order of the 
age: the struggle for existence became more and 
more intense, and nerved the combatants to stronger 
efforts, and wider fields of energy : then those who 
saw that earth, unwatered by the rains of heaven, 
unwarmed by the rays of the sun, was dead and 

* Gen. ii. 5, 6. 
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unproductive; but that when the powers of the 
Heavens chose to embrace the Earth, she answered 
with fertility, again relapsing into dull inaction when 
the Heavens withdrew their influence; they recog- 
nized that Heaven was more powerful than Earth, 
and transferred their supreme allegiance to this 
greater power. The stem monitor of hard facts 
taught this lesson to the races, which, deprived by 
expatriation, or by climatic changes, of the soft 
luxurious existence of the Golden Age, were com- 
pelled to fight a desperate battle with Nature for the 
means of life. In the bracing climate of the " Moun- 
tain of the World," the great Central Asian plateau, 
a revolution in religious thought was being brought 
about, evolved from the old ideas in combination 
with the new experience of Nature's laws, or rather 
of the spiritual powers which, unrecognized before, 
were now found to be the greatest motors in the 
world of nature. The powers of earth by no means 
disappear, but they are associated with the powers 
of Heaven : and this association constitutes a distinct 
stage of development in a progressive course of 
evolution. 

We accordingly find, in the Greek mythology, 
Gaea, the earth, to be the mother of Uranos, the 
expanse of heaven; and that Uranos afterwards 
marries his mother Gaea. The Egyptian inscriptions 
bear testimony to the same paradoxical idea, for Ra 
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is represented as the husband of his own mother. 
Among the Latins, Ops, the earth, is married to 
Saturn : and indeed myths abound amongst all races 
of the marriage of heaven and earth. 

But the hardy mountaineers, nurtured by an oft 
frowning nature ; physically, mentally and morally 
stronger and greater than the dwarfed and careless 
votaries of ease, in course of time began to pour 
down upon the fertile and luxuriant plains from 
which their ancestors had been driven. The 
Accadians (mountaineers) became the predominant 
race inhabiting the Babylonian plains, laying the 
foundations of the study and worship of the heavenly 
bodies, which developed into the Chaldean astrology 
and modern astronomy. Their first system of 
religion was dual without being exactly antagonistic, 
for there were spirits of the heavens, and spirits of 
the earth invoked in the same breath ; and although 
the former are evidently preferred, the latter are 
nevertheless great powers, deserving of worship. 
Other Turanian families, whose culture had 
developed a higher standard of thought and life, 
began to radiate from the centre where this culture 
had been nurtured, and to permeate the weaker 
tribes, carrying with them their religious tenets in 
various forms of solar worship. Such were the 
Phoenicians, the Etruscans, the Egyptians and the 
Chinese. 
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Later on, the Aryas, longer nurtured and hardened 
in their mountain home, and having developed 
distinctive features of body and mind, poured down 
into India ; and likewise, in successive waves, over- 
spread the whole of Europe, carrying into Greece, 
Italy, and Scandinavia a system of religion higher 
stiQ, which, being associated with stubborn power of 
will, and sturdy thews and sinews, was forced upon 
the conquered native races, and laid the groundwork 
of the three great systems of Aryan mythology which 
have come down to our time, the Hindu, the Greek, 
and the Scandinavian. These systems, in India, 
came into contact with the oldest form of earth- 
worship, and probably the same was the case in some 
of the more favoured locahties elsewhere : but the 
intermingling of stronger northern races had in most 
of these parts, already prepared the way for a 
transfer of supreme power from the deities of earth 
to those of heaven. After a period of alliance, we 
accordingly find the old worship relegated to 
ignorant, half savage coimtry folk and rural slaves, 
the subjugated people ; and the gods themselves 
either to Tartaros, or subterranean holes and 
caverns: and their rites only tolerated as a con- 
cession to the lowest class, and made an opportunity 
for indulgence in the lowest vices. 

However, the Greeks and Romans were an easy- 
going set in matters of religion : they did not object 
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to strengthening their Pantheon with recruits from 
creeds and peoples of very various natures. What 
mattered it that there should be a score or so of 
extra gods, if affiliated subjects wished their deities 
affiliated with them. Evolution was still at work : 
the grub which had been bom and bred in the earth, 
and which had fattened on the unctuous garbage of 
a foul and rank undergrowth, had left its earthly- 
birthplace, had crept up between earth and heaven, 
and was winding itself up into an inextricable maze 
of philosophy, which, with all its beautiftd threads of 
scholastic argument, could do no more than enshrine 
a mummied grub, the similitude of death ; for, the 
vitality of primeval superstition had become 
obscured, and nothing but scepticism or total dis- 
belief remained. 

It was reserved for another Sun, of another nature, 
and for the third great race of the human family, to 
bring about the next development of the religion of 
the world ; and to quicken the death-like chrysaHs, to 
make it burst its bonds, pierce through its Dedalian 
envelope, and rise, the brilliant denizen of heaven's 
pure sky. 

The religion of the Jews, at the time when it came 
into contact with the Greek philosophy, was essen- 
tially a product of evolution, and the successive stages 
of that process of evolution can be traced with some 
degree of certainty, by means of the Hebrew canon, 
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and by what can be read between the lines through 
the aid of contemporary history and traditions. The 
Genesitic accounts of the Creation, the antediluvian 
ages, the Deluge, and the dispersion were evidently 
preserved in their present form, for the purpose of 
enforcing what were considered the essential dogmas 
of the Hebrew faith, and of aflFording countenance to 
the special mode of life which the nation aflFected — 
that of a pastoral and peculiar people. ^ 

By the intermingled employment of the term Elohim, 
" Gods," in the plural, and of that of Jehovah, " God,'' 
in the singular, it is apparent that the early chapters 
of Genesis are a compilation of at least two accounts 
covering the same epoch, but originally written from 
different and somewhat inconsistent standpoints. 
M. Fran§ois Lenormant, and other critical writers, 
have dissected these two versions, and fairly demon- 
strated the independence of their sources. Thus dis- 
entangled, the Elohistic account^ bears a marked 
resemblance to the Accadian legends of the Creation 
and the Deluge, which the late Mr. George Smith 
and Professor Sayce have so ably translated and illus- 
trated.^ It would appear that this account, and the 
Chaldean legends, were derived from a common 
source, and it is not rash to assume that Abraham, 



^ F. Lenormant's " Origines de THistoire." Paris, 1880. 
^ Smith's "Chaldean Account of Genesis," edited by Sayce. 1880. 
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emigrating as he did from Ur of the Chaldees, a city- 
mentioned in the Accadian records, took with him 
this part of the ancestral faith. The Elohira would 
in that case be a group of nature gods, identified with 
the assumed stages of the evolution of the material 
world, and ruling the universe, each in his own de- 
partment. Thus, from Abzu (the abyss) and Tiamat 
(the primordial sea), had emanated Ilu "the God One,'* 
who gave place to a trinity of supreme gods, Anu, 
the primordial Chaos, the god of time ; Hea, the in- 
telligence, the inspirer of life, the fertiliser, the king 
of the element of water, "the spirit which moved on 
the face of the waters," the benevolent counsellor, 
the comforter ; and Bel,^ the god of the earth, the 
father of the sun, moon and stars, the determiner of 
destinies, " the god of the world,'' the god of force, 
wrath and vengeance. We can here trace the stages 
through which religious belief had passed before 
arriving at this point: the god of the earth, the 
bloody, cruel god, had preceded the heavenly hier- 
archy of sun, moon, and stars, which had since been 
promoted to the rank of deities ; for Bel, the god of 
the earth, was their father. 

But concurrently with the Elohim, was the great 
God Jehovah, who, at first appearing in association 



^ This was in the early stage of development. Later on Bel 
became the sun-god. 
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with the Chaldean Elohim, gradually becomes 
detached from all other conceptions of the deity, and 
remains the sole and the distinctive God of Israel — 
the only undoubted realization which history records 
of a " One God." And what was the Hebrew con- 
ception of their God ? and whence came that concep- 
tion ? He was a spirit, but not that of the material 
earth, nor of the sun, moon or stars, nor of the sea, 
nor of anything that had a bodily form, or could be 
'represented as such: but it was necessary that He 
should visibly appear in some way to His worshippers ; 
and He accordingly revealed Himself to them in the 
form of Fire. 

In the Jehovistic portion of Genesis, it is recorded 
that, on the expulsion of man from Eden, it was a 
flaming sword which barred his return to the tree 
of life — ^the emblem of the old religion, which was 
now condemned. The same account records the pre- 
ference given to Abel's oflfering of " the firstlings of 
the flock, and of the fat thereof," which had to be 
burnt with fire ; to Cain's offering of the " fruit of 
the ground" which would not be offered by fire. 
When the great covenant was made with Abraham,^ 
and the sun had gone down, and a horror of great 
darkness fell upon him, Jehovah revealed Himself in 
" a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that passed 

* Gen. XV. 17. 
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between" the cloven pieces of the sacrificial victims. 
When the great Name was to be proclaimed, and the 
most ardent religion which the world has ever known 
was to be instituted, Jehovah revealed Himself in a 
burning bush. When the Israelites wandered for 
the forty years in the wilderness, they did so under 
the guidance of a pillar of fire : an appearance of fire, 
" the glory of Jehovah" was His manifestation in the 
tabernacle and the temple : when rebellion broke out 
in the camp, the rebels were devoured by the "fire 
from before Jehovah f and when the great Mosaic 
law was promulgated from the brow of Sinai, " the 
mountain burned with fire, imto the midst of heaven, 
with darkness, clouds, and thick darkness," and 
Jehovah " spake out of the midst of the fire :" ' " for," 
says the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, " our 
God is a consuming fire."^ The whole ritual of the 
Levitical law involved the sacrifice by fire as the most 
solemn and important. 

We can also, as this religion developed into a more 
settled form, note the extinction of some rites and 
customs which had characterized the superseded 
faith : the primeval custom referred to by Balak, and 
no doubt at one time universally practised, was for a 
man to sacrifice to his god his greatest treasure, his 
first-bom, and perhaps his only son — the son to whom 
he looked to tend his sepulchre, and perform those 

^ Deut. iv. II, 12. * Heb. xii. 29, 
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funeral rites upon which alone the peace of his soiil 
was to depend, and who would perpetuate the race 
for a like object. The distracted monarch inquired 
of the venal prophet, the dealer in maledictions, 
"Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the 
finiit of my body for the sin of my soul ?" ^ But the 
typical sacrifice of Isaac had been to the Hebrews 
the abolition of the sacrifice of the first-bom to God ; 
the circumcision of all the male children, and the 
special dedication to Jehovah of. all the first-bom 
of them and also of beasts,' h?*! been a substitution 
for the older rite : the feast of the Passover, the 
destruction of all the first-born of Egypt, and the re- 
demption by a he-lamb, roasted with fire, not raw,^ 
of all the first-bom of Israel, being a further confir- 
mation of the same change. 

The stem command to exterminate the Canaanitish 
nations, which were still addicted to the old worship, 
and not to intermingle with them ; and also to root 
out sorcery and witchcraft, which were intimately 
associated with such worship, clearly proceeded fi-om 
the same motive. 

It is not difficult to detect many features in the 
cultured religious system of the Egyptians, which 
influenced, and indeed softened, that of the 
Hebrew; and this no doubt accounts for the 'general 

^ Micah vi. 7. * Exodus xiii 12, 13. ' Exodus xii. 9. 
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absence of denunciations against the Egyptian 
worship noticeable in the Hebrew writings. 

The Hebrews, however, repeatedly reverted to the 
forbidden practices of the old faith, and this went on 
more or less until the Babylonish captivity, when 
contact with the highly refined system of the Persian 
fire worshippers, combined with the fiery trials of 
their captivity — ^passing them, as it were, through a 
moral and physical furnace, — purged away their 
corrupting dross, and sent them back to their native 
land with one of the purest forms of faith which the 
world has ever known. 

Whether the Jews ever came into contact with the 
disciples of the Buddha it is at present impossible 
to say : the followers of that self-denying ascetic, from 
their own stand-point, certainly aimed at a purity of 
life and motive which could not well be rivalled ; 
if their influence did reach the Jews, it could only 
have had upon them a beneficial effect. Probably 
the influence, if any, did not tell until a later period 
of history, and affected early Christianity more than 
Judaism. 

Even down to the Christian era the Jews, in 
common with the Persians, Babylonians, and others, 
retained distinct remnants of primeval animism, 
such as the belief in demons, magic, sorcery and 
witchcraft: and Christianity itself, the outcome 
of Judaism organized by Greek philosophy, has 

I 
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never entirely shaken off the same belief, which has 
come down to the present day and still exists 
amongst us. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable here to dis- 
cuss such a subject as the evolution of Christianity. 
The history of Christianity, its doctrines and its 
champions ; the authenticity of its records and evi- 
dences ; its influence and its prospects ; have formed, 
and still form, the most voluminous subject of litera- 
ture which the world has ever seen. It is sufficient 
to know that, as a fact, and as it now exists, the 
Christian religion is recognized as embodying the 
most enlightened system of ethics, and the purest 
moral code, that have ever been promulgated ; and 
that in comparison with its light, all other systems 
appear in semi or complete obscurity. 

Mohammedanism, Confucianism and Buddhism 
all boast a standard of moral excellence worthy of 
comparison with that of Christianity, and the boast- 
ing is not wholly vain ; passages in ancient records of 
Egypt, Assyria, and in the Greek and Latin classics, 
attest that light was never absent from the cultured 
races : and the touching child-Hke faith of many a 
savage race of modem times, reflecting as it un- 
doubtedly does, much that has always been common 
in such races, show that veneration, faith and 
charity have always existed, sufficient to furnish a 
ground-work for the development of those higher 
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systems, which are now regarded as representing 
the highest good. 

But the passage from the Earth to Heaven, which 
the human mind has made, has been like an aerial 
ascent, in which, at every stage, it has been neces- 
sary to cast out the earthy ballast which dragged 
man down. As faith soared into purer light, these 
weights were cast adrift, and, being left behind, 
appeared like earthly things ; although the time was 
when they were seen as bright lights, shining in 
the heavens. Man's gaze is upwards, and when he 
glances down below, from the point he has attained 
he sees the things he cast away — ^his stepping-stones 
to light — as plunged in sombre gloom, and, forgetful 
of their history, despises them. 

The first outcome of animism was fetishism, 
arising from the belief that a material body was 
necessary for eveiy soul or spirit, and that, when a 
soul or spirit found itself disembodied, it was rest- 
less, intractable, and incapable of communication 
with material man ; and, at most, could only appear 
to him in dreams and trances. Something of this 
idea is discernible in the Odyssey, where the unsub- 
stantial shades of the departed are described as 
incapable of rational action, until feasted on the life- 
blood of the recently slain victims : — 

i2 
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All pale ascends my royal mother's shade : 
A queen of Troy she saw her legions pass ; 
Now a thm form is all Anticlea was ! 
Struck at the sight I melt with filial woe, 
And down my cheek the pious sorrows flow, 
Yet as I shook my falchion o'er the blood. 
Regardless of her son the parent stood. 

But say why yonder on the lonely strands, 
Unmindful of her son, Anticlea stands? 

Know ; to the spectres, that thy bev'rage taste, 
The scenes of life recur, and actions past; 
They, seal'd with truth, return the sure reply ; 
The rest, repell'd, a train oblivious fly. 

When near Anticlea moved and drank the blood 
Straight all the mother in her soul awakes.^ 

According to Arabian legends, the Jinns were 
spirits created without bodies, and are supposed to 
be perpetually wandering about to find bodies to 
inhabit ; and Asmodeus, the demon of lust, seeks 
to enter human bodies, in order to give himself up 
to carnal enjoyments. 

The savage mind, believing in the existence of 
mjrriads of souls or spirits, saw no objection to several 
spirits inhabiting the same body or substance, and 
passing freely firom one to another. It became, 
therefore, a matter of great importance to cause, if 

1 « Odyssey," b. ii. 
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possible, the right spirit to be in the right substance, 
so as to either utilize its power for good, or to neu- 
tralize its malignant powers. If a man was ill of a 
fever, he was deemed to be possessed by a fever 
demon ; the desideratum then wa^ to get some pro- 
pitious and stronger demon to enter the man's body 
and expel the fever demon. From this belief the 
doctrines of demoniacal possession, spiritual inspira- 
tion, exorcism by incantations, and the laying of 
spirits, had their rise. It was firmly believed, that 
if the proper forms were used, a spirit could be 
isolated in a substance, like electricity in a Leyden jar, 
and that the operator could then, at will, wield the 
spirit's power, and discharge it in any desired direction. 
This principle being firmly established, then every- 
thing having a material existence was capable of 
being a fetish, and subserving the will of any one 
having power over the possessed matter : animals, 
trees, stocks and stones were recognized as fetishes 
at an early stage ; particularly famous trees, strange 
or intelligent animals, stones that had fallen firom 
heaven, like the aerolite, in which Artemis ^of the 
Ephesians was believed to reside : even now the 
African negroes and other tribes worship the stone 
hammers and arrow-heads, relics of the stone age, the 
origin of which is forgotten, under the impression 
that they dropped from heaven, and must therefore 
contain some powerful spirit.. 
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But man in time required something more realistic 
than an upright block of wood, or a boulder, as the 
embodiment of his constant allies, the spirits ; and 
he began to shape his fetish in accordance with his 
notion of the spirits' forms and attributes ; the spirits 
were in general those of his ancestors, and traditions 
of men of low stature, with coarse strong limbs and 
open mouths thirsting for blood, rejoicing in slaughter 
and the effusion of blood, and promoting that end to 
the utmost of their power, was naturally the con- 
ception formed of those early ancestors. We there- 
fore find the dumpy semi-bestial, open-mouthed 
figure of Bes, with a slaughtering knife in each hand 
as an image of a demon deity, furnished, too, with a 
tail, whether from supposition, or from a tradition 
that the remote ancestor rejoiced in that ornament, 
it is now impossible to say. If the king of Dahomey 
should come to be represented in his true character 
by some pious descendant, he would be not inaptly 
modelled like Bes, minus the tail Destruction is a 
frantic joy accompanying a low and brutal nature : 
the blood-thirsty savage gloats over a score of victims 
set in a row for him to decapitate ; the Assyrian 
conqueror's reward for all the hardship and risk of a 
campaign, was the power of hacking down the fettered 
prisoners of war until the physical power to slaughter 
was exhausted : and there is a survival of the same 
passion when a modem " sportsman " spends quite a 
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fortune in rearing vast numbers of birds, so that lie 
may be able to take the greatest number of lives, in 
the shortest possible time, and with the least possible 
exertion ; or where the felling of a tree or the slashing 
of railway cushions is a special treat after grand 
exertions in politics or business.* 

As time went on the sacrificial slaughter of human 
victims, and the probable accompaniment of cannibal- 
ism, became abated, the savage slaughtering gods 
fell into disrepute, were looked upon with abhorrence, 
and at last became the recognized ideal of eviL The 
obscene and brutal Bes, Kronos, who devoured his 
own children, and Moloch, who consumed those of 
others, thus became demons, and were relegated to 
Tartaros. 

The serpent, howgver much it was considered to 
be wise, was by its very nature a subject of intense 
fear. It was small but powerful, and, looked upon 
as a fetish, its possessing spirit could exert its 
power with dire effect. Great effectual power, com- 
bined with small physical strength, created an idea 
of cunning akin to that of sorcery. Long after 
other systems of fetish worship had fallen into 
desuetude, the veneration for the serpent, fed by fear, 

1 The author was once authentically assured that a certain mem- 
ber of the 8we]l-mob, whenever successful in an important swindle, 
treated himself to a first-class railway journey in order that he might 
destroy the railway cushions, and thus give vent to the exuberance 
of his spirits. 
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survived ; and the form of the serpent passed on from 
age to age as an accompaniment of magical power. We 
thus find on the Chaldean seals serpents and scorpions 
— and in all sorts of mythologies women with 
serpent tails or serpent hair, or both, who wield some 
magic power : LUith, the Hebrew sorceress, rival and 
enemy of Eve, had a woman's body and a serpent's 
tail The serpent's reputation was of long duration, 
even amongst the Hebrews, and died hard in the days 
of Hezekiah, when the brazen serpent of the wilder- 
ness was finally ground to dust, called "Nehushtan," 
and dispersed. Amongst the serpent worshipping 
tribes of India and many other races, and even in 
Brahmanism^ the serpent has retained its prestige, 
but amongst Jews, Mohammedans and Christians, 
it has been most thoroughly demonized, and the 
deities whose attributes were connected with the 
serpent have generally shared the same fate. 

Amongst solar deities there has been a great sub- 
sidence into the realms of darkness ; but, except in 
comparatively few instances, the degradation has not 
been so complete as with their predecessors in popular 
favour ; possibly because solar worship itself was not 
necessarily degrading, except so far as it represented 
the deification of an error, or so far as demoralizing 
customs, superstitions and rites were inherited from 
the superseded forms of worship, and incorporated 
with that of the sun. The earliest solar deities seem 
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to have been of the hero type, such as Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter ; Izdhubar, the mass of fixe, — ^the Acca- 
dian fire-god, — and Adonis ; all of whom being of 
mixed human and divine origin, were of too material 
a nature to withstand the degradation which was 
sure to be involved by their very liuman passions, 
inconsistent with the purity to which solar worship 
in course of time was raised. The cruel Bel, who 
caused the Deluge, and wished to destroy even the 
few survivors, was too cruel a god to remain in 
heaven : and even Osiris, the supreme deity of the 
most idealized form of the sun god, upon whom were 
fixed the hopes of all the devout Egyptians, whose 
code of morality is almost a counterpart of that of 
the Christian, has found his place in the realms of 
Satan : whilst Mercury, or Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods, and the mediator for men in Hades, has 
drifted into the same company, whilst, as Michael, 
the Archangel, he has retained his place in heaven. 

In the early ages of the human race, when man's 
ideal of perfection was based on the life and habits 
of his own ancestors, who were really less enlightened 
than himself; when Nature was so little understood, 
and power was the great insignia of deity, the char- 
acters attributed to the gods were too much chequered 
with good and evil, and the standards of human 
right and wrong — of human good and evil — ^were 
necessarily too confused to remain unchanged when 
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mans ideal became more elevated: they required 
continual rectification, to satisfy the human mind in 
its more cultured state : and as it discerned a truer 
basis for the general welfare, and science unfolded 
its truths, this rectification silently but surely 
followed. 

The philosophical systems of the Greeks and 
Romans, and earlier still, those of the Egyptians and 
Assyrians, settled standards of morality for the 
regulation of every-day life, which were certainly 
purer than could have been expected from the 
traditional lives of the deities whom they worshipped : 
lor those deities belonged to an earlier age of greater 
ignorance, and coarser habits of life. The consequence 
was a tendency, more and more pronounced, either to 
discredit the deities, or to explain away their histories, 
by allegorizing them : it being impossible to apply 
reasonably to daily life the principles attribute to the 
gods. For the same reason the rude, imcouth and 
obscene images of the oldest gods had to be veiled, 
and only remained gods when enveloped in mystery. 
By degrees the gods either ceased to be believed in, 
or became resolved into solar and other natural myths, 
and their anthropomorphic acts were interpreted as 
the mere poetical exposition of the cosmical forces in 
Nature. In this way the school of the Euhemerists 
reduced the romantic mythology of Greece to the 
most prosaic series of common-place incidents. 
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This view, however, was only realized by a com- 
parative few, the philosophers and men of culture of 
the time, who took the trouble to think the subject 
out : the old mythology still existed, inextricably 
woven into the life of the people : there were more- 
over episodes in this mythology, which represented the 
gods not only as accessible, but as continually yielding 
to sensual and vindictive passions; this struck a 
chord of sympathy in the habits and tastes of all but 
the highly cultured, and it became impossible to 
destroy the ancient deities, and wipe out, their 
memory and worship from the popular life ; from age 
to age they lingered on, changed, distorted, and 
defamed, plunged into darkness and disrepute, but 
neither dead nor out of mind, and they are stiQ alive : 
truly they are the " immortal gods !'' 

This process had been going on for ages before the 
Christian era, but since Christianity has attained 
preponderating influence, and been supported by 
secular authority, the gods of the ancients have been 
finally degraded into devils, and indiscriminately cast 
down to HeU. 

The cultured missionary apostle of Christianity 
wrote " the Gentiles sacrifice to devils, and not to 
God/'^ From a Christian point of view this was 
true ; for the heathen gods had been denounced as 

1 I Cor. X. 20. 
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evil demons in disguise. But St. Paul in fept only 
echoed the prevailing philosophy of his time which 
had become entirely detached from the popular 
deities^ who were only fitted to assist and screen the 
dishonest and dissolute, or at most to furnish poetical 
tropes and figures. In result, almost all the dis- 
tinctive names, which are now applied and which have 
been applied to the devil, can be traced to the name 
of some high god, in his time worshipped and revered 
by some people or other, with all the devotion of 
which they were capable. Milton, who certainly 
reflects the oithodox belief on this subject of the 
CJhristian age in which he lived, has shown us Moloch, 
Beelzebub, Lucifer, Baal, Astarte, Adonis, Tammuz, 
Bimmon, Osiris, Horus and Serapis, wallowing in the 
fiery lake of Hell, although they formerly were — 

Princes, Potentates, 
Warriors, the flower of Heaven ! 

But they had changed : — 

They but now who seem'd 

In bigness to surpass earth's giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs in narrow room 

Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race 

Beyond the Indian mount ; or faery elves, 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he seesJ 

^ Milton, " Paradise Lost ;" b. i. . 
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The poet at the same time, for the purpose of his 
epic, but also in accordance with venerable tradition, 
explains that these gods were originally preadamite 
demons ; and that they became missionaries from 
Hell, and entered into the false gods, whose names 
they bore, in order to bring about the conniption of 
man, the last and best created handiwork of Jehovah, 
the Creator. 

The religions of the present day which have the 
most vitality, are those which have raised the Deity 
to the highest position of ideal purity, and have 
bereft Him almost entirely of human attributes. 
We still however see the battle between idealism 
and realism going on, and the dangers of each. The 
Brahman system was realistic in the extreme ; 
Buddhism cast off the earthly coil, aimed at ideal 
purity, and set before its disciples the final goal of 
nothingness, annihilation — Nirvana — as the supreme 
good.* The Brahmans had proceeded on an error, 
in assuming the unending transmigration of souls ; 
and the Buddha had invented Buddhism as a means 
to attaining annihilation in order to escape these 
weary cycles. This marvellous system of virtuous 



^ The object of nil the asceticism of the Buddhist religion was 
'' Simply to guide each individual towards that path which would 
finally bring him to * Nirvana,' to utter extinction or annihilation, 
to cross over to the other shore which was not death, but cessation 
of all being." — Max MxJller's Chips, i. 248. 
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self abnegation consequently proceeded in like 
manner upon an erroneous foundation ; although its 
high standard of Faith, Hope, and Charity could not 
fail to command respect : the aim was sublime, but 
it missed its mark : the Buddhist creed has either 
evaporated through transcendentalism into an 
absence of all belief, ending in blank materialism: 
or it has drifted back into the narrow superstitions 
of Brahmanism. The spirit worship of the Chinese 
became moralized by Confucius, but could not stand 
the transformation, and Taoism, the most degraded 
form of Buddhism, is the outcome. Mohammedanism 
has stood the test of many a hard battle, and for 
the peoples whom it sways, it is a vital and, on the 
whole, a beneficial power : there are not wanting 
amongst us prophets who proclaim renewed vigour 
and increased influence to the faith of Islam : but 
the contact with western civihzation, and the 
deadening influence which contact and sympathy 
with other successful systems produce, are certainly 
eating into and permeating the doctrines of the 
Prophet. Christianity, the most restless of all 
creeds, with every range of culture within its pale, 
presents the best examples of the evolution of 
religious belief : — a Christian may believe in the im- 
portation of a spirit into a substance or person by 
means of a form of words, he may also believe in exor- 
cism ; he habitually recognizes the presence of spirits 
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in certain special places ; thereby rendering homage to 
the doctrines of Fetishism : — he may readily adopt 
the figurative language of the East, and address the 
deity in words not distinguishable from solar invoca- 
tions ; and thereby follow the very language of the 
worshippers of Osiris and Bel, of Apollo and Tam- 
muz : — he may venerate saints, martyrs, prophets, 
virgins and confessors ; the ancestral spirits of a 
past gone age; and thereby illustrate a full, 
developed and vigorous manes-worship, without 
transgressing the strictest rules of the Christian 
faith. If he discard all these, and centre his ideal 
on an abstract essence of good, untouched and unsur- 
rounded by any material attribute, he is at once in 
danger of finding his own faith evaporate with his 
ideal — and of waking up from his trance a materialist 
and nothing else. The dangers are still alternative 
of overmuch superstition or of too little belief. 

Seen from a Christian point of view. Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and the religions of China are 
overlaid with superstitions and fallacies to such an 
extent as to unfit them for control over the human 
judgment: but if Christianity, and the practical 
effect which it has upon the lives and conduct of its 
professors be intelligently examined and criticised by 
an educated disciple of the Buddha, or of Confucius, 
he would find much to cavil at, and his theological 
opponents would find it somewhat difficult to 
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reply. It is said that a missionary of Confucianism 
recently demonstrated to an American audience, 
that the doctrines of Confucius had a far greater in- 
fluence than the teaching of Christianity to prevent 
crime and the neglect of family and domestic duties. 

It is so difficult to approach any question judi- 
cially, and most so wheri the question is deemed of 
such paramount importance as that of the welfare 
of immortal souls, that no one brought up and 
educated in a Christian community can easily bring 
himself to look at these matters with a totally un- 
prejudiced mind : but a few historical facts will 
demonstrate the great and radical changes of opinion 
which earnest and honest believers have in former 
times passed through. We will now refer to a few 
instances in which former deities can be shown to 
have become degraded and converted into devils. 

Bel was the supreme deity of the Assyrians, and 
probably of all the Semitic races j originally the 
demiurges, he in course of time became more ex- 
clusively identified with the sun in his glory, as 
quickener of nature, the great Creator, and the 
source of light and life. His Syrian counterpart 
was Baal, and in one form, in relation to his 
influence over flies, was known as Baal-Zebul. The 
Hebrews, first by a pun changed his name to Beel- 
Zebub (dung-god), and afterwards crowned him 
*^ the Prince of Devils.*' 
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The Greek Zeus, the Latin Deus, and many other 
modifications of the same original root, run through 
all the Aryan forms of speech, as the title of the 
supreme god, the original root meaning "the 
Shining One." Our word " deuce," which means 
" a little devil," is the vernacular representative of 
this venerable root. 

The Sclavonic word for god is *^ Bog;" this word 
also has run through a marvellous number of modifi- 
cations, having kindred significations, but it has 
fimished with us in the name of " Bogie."* 

Loki, the Scandinavian devil, who is now indenti- 
fied with Satan, is the German " Leucht,'' or Light : 
he was more mischievous than malevolent, and can 
Avithout difficulty be identified with Hermes . and 
Mercury, the messengers — the Angels — of Zeus and 
Jupiter — ^the rays proceeding from the great light of 
heaven. Loki is thus described in the prose 
Edda : " There is another deity reckoned in the num- 
ber of the Msir, whom some call the calumniator of 
the gods, the contriver of all fraud and mischief, and 
the disgrace of gods and men : his name is * Loki ' 
or Loptur. .... Loki is handsome and well made, 
but of a very fickle mood, and most evil disposition. 
He surpasses all beings in those arts called cunning 
and perfidy. Many a time has he exposed the gods 

' Baring-Gould, " Keligious Belief," 98. 
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to very great perils, and often extricated them again 
by his artifices/'* Although now a devi], he was 
once among the ^sir, the great gods of the Scandi- 
navian Olympos. 

Set was the devil of the later Egyptian mythology : 
" Set, though the antagonist of Light in the myths 
of Ea, Osiris and Horus, is not a god of evil. He 
represents a physical reality, a constant and ever- 
lasting law of Nature, and is as true a god as his 
opponents. His worship is as ancient as any. The 
kings of Egypt were as devoted to Set as to Horus, 
and derived from them the sovereignty over north 
and south. On some monuments one god is repre- 
sented with two heads, one being that of Horus, the 
other that of Set. The name of the great conqueror, 
' Seti,' signifies 'he that is devoted to Set.' It was 
not till the decline of the Empire that this deity 
came to be regarded as an evil demon, that his name 
was eflPaced from monuments, and other names 
substituted for his in the Ritual."^ 

Lucifer is referred to in Isaiah xii. 14 as 
" son of the morning," and clearly signifies a " bright 
star,'' and probably what we call the morning star. 
The Christian church from St. Jerome downwards 
has identified Satan with this Lucifer, probably 



* Mallet's "Northern Antiquities," 422. 
' Renoufs " Hibbert Lectures," 1879, ^^7' 
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because Lucifer having been a Babylonish deity, the 
fall of the Babylonish Empire has been taken as 
analogous to the fall of Satan from heaven/ 
Lucifer seems to have lost his character through 
a figure of speech. 

The religious system of Persia aflPords a most 
striking instance of deities originally adored being 
degraded into devils. This system records the great 
conflict between Ormuzd and Ahriman, Light and 
Darkness, the good and evil principles : but another 
conflict equally violent has been enacted on the 
great field of Aryan theology, one result of which is 
that the word *' deva/' originally signifying " a bright 
one," and still meaning a deity to Brahmans, is 
^'a devil" to Parsees. On the other hand the 
"Ahuras'' of the Parsees are gods, Ahura-mazdu 
(Ormuzd) is their supreme god ; yet the same word 
** Asuras" in the Hindu means malignant demons. 
The bitterness of some theological controversy of a 
long bygone age, or some internecine war, at a time 
when the Iranian and the Aryan had not parted 
company, — perhaps the feud which brought about 
the separation, — bore its usual fruit : each party, 
with the virulent implacability which characterizes 
religious discord, branded its opponents as devil 
worshippers : and now that the din of battle is 

' Smith's "Dictionary of the Bible," tit. "Lucifer." 
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hushed, mutual persecution ended, and even the 
motive cause forgotten, it appears that all the gods 
of each party, have, by one side or the other, been 
torn from their celestial thrones, and contemptuously 
thrust down to Hell to rank as devils. 

Similar instances might be multiplied, taken from 
the history of every creed and nation, but the 
position is sufficiently illustrated by the fact, that 
Beelzebub, Lucifer, Loki, Set and the Deuce have 
each in his time sat high among the gods, and as 
they all must be ranked as ancestors of the modern 
devil, it may fairly, and indeed literally be said that 
" Satan has fallen from Heaven." 
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HELL AND ITS MONARCHS. 



Hell — Hades, the Invisible World — Bit-Hadi — 'Aides — Sheol — 
Assyrian Hades — Allat — Greek Hades and Tartaros — Minos 
—Egyptian Hall of Two Truths— Plato's Hades—Ovid's 
Hades — ^Virgil's Regions — Rabbinical Ideas — Gehenna — Judges 
in Hades. 

The Devil is regarded as the Monarch of Hell, and 
Hell is conceived with more or less vagueness as 
a place of retribution "prepared for the devil and his 
angels."* There was a time when the place now 
called Hell was presided over by the highest, the 
most moral god which at the time was acknowledged. 
The god of Hell now is undoubtedly the Devil, 
Satan. 

Theologians of the present day do not define what 
Hell is; they speak of the older descriptions as 
figurative, and dilate upon its moral horrors and 
torments, as represented by the physical suflPerings 
and dread gloom recorded by earlier writers. Only 
the ignorant addressing the ignorant, in solemn 

* Matt. XXV. 41. 
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earnest ; or poets appealing to the emotions of the 
imaginative, in measured rhythm, place before their 
hearers or their readers the harrowing details of fire 
and brimstone, darkness and chains, which formed 
so large a staple of the teaching in medieval times. 

The purity of Milton^s style, and the refinement of 
his thought, have furnished an exact ideal of the 
Hell of the later Christian period, before it melted 
into a mere unsubstantial expression : — 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 
As one great furnace, flamed ; yet from those flames 
No light ; but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Eegions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ; hope never comes 
Thai; comes to all ; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed.^ 

This Hell has had its pedigree, its earliest 
ancestor being a product of necessity, the obvious 
outcome of animistic belief : animistic belief being 
almost universal, the belief in an invisible world, 
inhabited by invisible beings, became equally 
general. 

The idea was that there are two great co-existing 
worlds, the visible, material world, and the unseen 
spiritual world ; the earth, the material world in 

^ Milton's, "Paradise Lost," b. i. 
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which we live, is specially associated with the state 
in which men's bodies exist; Hades, the unseen 
world, is the abode of all the disembodied souls of all 
past generations : the earth is the abode of one 
generation of living bodies ; Hades that of the souls 
of all the generations, which, since the world began, 
have lived their mortal lives and passed away : Hades 
is therefore necessarily a place of va^t extent and 
great importance, and any Being believed to be in- 
vested with the sovereignty of that unseen world, has 
had a realm which could not be considered as less 
important, than that over the one, short-lived, pass- 
ing generation of mortal men. Where the immor- 
tality of the soul, and its non-return to a material 
existence, were received as dogmas, the God of the 
unseen world became supereminently great. 

The primary meaning of the word Hades is simply 
" Invisible" : — men died, their souls quitted their 
bodies, and became invisible, they had entered invisi- 
bility. Hades ; but terms such as these oft repeated, 
and having a defined meaning, soon become materia- 
lized : ideas are like the Rabbinical demons,^ always 
seeking for bodies to inhabit, and not long remaining 
disembodied ; and in the present case, the expression 
invisible had a fabric appropriated for it, not only a 
name but also a local habitation, which in course of 
time became very real and definite indeed. 

' See p. 53. 
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It is not proposed here to discuss the wide subject 
of primeval belief in a future life, and the great 
variety of views on this subject known to have been 
and to be still entertained by different races of men. 
As before pointed out, some belief of the sort was 
a necessary corollary of the belief in souls and spirits, 
and in effect we find some such belief almost uni- 
versal. The first form which it assumed was that of 
a future state of all alike in which, with more or less 
of conscious individuality, the present life was con- 
tinued in the next. Sometimes the mode of life on 
earth influenced the soul's fate in the next, but that 
was hardly the primitive idea. The standard of good 
and evil in this life w^ but very confused, and the 
sanction of such a standard did not reach beyond 
the grave. 

Then, as to the place fixed for Hades, opinions 
varied extremely ; it was beyond the seas, or in the 
heavens, or the sun, or the moon, or under the earth. 
The most generally adopted view, and that which has 
come down to modern days with the greatest force, 
is that Hades is below the earth, and that it is reached 
over the waters of a river or ocean, which has come 
to be called the river of Death. 

This abode of the dead at first had a shadowy, un- 
substantial, cold existence, where the shades were 
without blood or warmth, melancholy, whistling 
whiffe of air, whose teeth chattered or gnashed with 
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the cold, as they swept through the outer darkness. 
This was the mournful gloom, and the chill, dark 
melancholy of the tomb, or sepulchral cave : the 
" Bit-Hadi, the house of Eternity," of the old Assyrian 
tablets. It does not seem improbable that this term 
" Hadi^' signifying " Eternity," was the original name 
brought from the East, and that ^aides^ Hades, in- 
visible, was adopted as an after-thought as being 
equally appiopriate to the subject^ 

The Accadian Hades, as mentioned in the tablet 
records, probably the oldest in the world, is of this 
negative kind, it is a " place where no feeling exists, 
the foundation of chaos, the place where there is no 
blessing, the tomb, the place where no one can see, 
the abode of confusion ;" nevertheless reigned over by a 
ruler, "Nin-ge, upon her raised altars, "with her spouse 
Mul-ge.^ It is described as the abyss of Hades, the 
offspring of the chaos of primeval waters/ 

The Hades of the ancient Hebrews was called 
" Sheol," and probably owed its origin to the same 
source as that of the Accadians or Chaldeans. The 
word Sheol means a " hollow-place/' representing the 
same idea as " Holle," " a hole, a hollow place," the 
original form of the English word " Hell." 

Sheol was the destination of all the dead whether 

' " Transactions Bib. Arch." il i88. 

* Lenormant's "Chaldean Magic," i66. 170. 

' " Records of the Past," ix. 117. 
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good or bad ; the patriarch Jacob looked forward to 
going there/ Job prayed to be sent there,^ and the 
wicked are turned into it;' it is never full and is in- 
satiable ;* it is the abode of the departed Rephaim, 
the Hebrew Titans, who have become weak and 
trembling, and who shudder when Jehovah's eye 
pierces through the accustomed gloom.* In these 
very earliest types there is no trace of Hades being 
a place of punishment, beyond the fact that a speedy 
or premature devotion to Sheol, involving earthly 
death, was looked upon as a form of retribution to 
the wicked. 

The Assyrian Hades, as described in the account 
of Istar's descent into Hades, although in the main 
a sombre abode of listless emptiness, like the Hebrew 
Sheol, had developed a department of judgment, fol- 
lowed by personal punishment or reward, whiiii con- 
stitutes a most important variation, perpetuated and 
further developed in after times. It is a land of dark- 
ness, from which light is excluded and is never seen, a 
road from which there is no return, a place where its 
chiefs are like hovering birds who do not even disturb 
the dust which remains on the doors and bolts ; where 
the dead would fain escape to devour the living ; but 
they cannot, for it is a house out of which there is no 



^ Gen. xxxvii. 35. ^ Job. xiv. 13. * Ps. ix. 17. 

* Prov. xxvii. 20 ; xxx. 16. * Is. xiv. 10; Job xxvi. 5, 6. 
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exit, and dust is their nourishment, and their food 
mud. The entrance is guarded by the keeper of the 
waters, who demands from all comers homage for 
Allat the queen of Hades : each comer is then spell- 
bound and passes successively through seven gates, 
at each of which some of the glories and pomps of 
life fall oflP, so that on reaching the presence of Allat 
nothing is left, and even the power to speak is gone. 
But beyond these death-like characteristics, there are 
others of a lifelike kind : even in that age, one 
looking forward to this valley of the shadow of death 
could say : — 

In the bouse, O my friend, which I will enter, 

For me is treasured up a crown ; 

With those wearing crowns who from days of old ruled the 

earth. 
To whom the gods Anu and Bel have given names of rule. 
Water they have given to quench the thirst, they drink 

limpid waters. 
In the house, O my friend, which I will enter, 
Dwell the lord and the unconquered one, 
Dwell the priest and the great man/ 

In this Assyrian Hades, we read that at the com^ 
mand of Allat, the spirits of the earth come forth, 
and are seated on thrones of gold ; the ash^rim, the 
symbols of the ancient earth goddess Asharah (the 
grove) are adorned with precious stones, — the tree 

* Smith, " Genesis," Sayce, 236. 
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of life bears its twelve kinds of gem-like fhiit, the 
waters of life are given, and the seven gates oi Hades 
reopen for a triumphant exit with renovated glory. ^ 
This is a veritable doctrine of future life and resur- 
rection. But if she can dispense rewards, Allat can 
also condemn, and the task seems a congenial one to 
her. She can strike eyes, side, feet, heart, head and 
the whole body with disease : she will consign to 
the great prison, with garbage for food, drains for 
drink, dungeon darkness for .dwelling, a stake for 
seat, and with hunger and thirst for attendants.^ 
Here we have future retribution framed on the model 
of earthly punishment in its then accustomed form. 

One step further in the development of the idea 
of Hades brings us to the conception of the early 
Greeks on the subject, as systematically stated 
by Hesiod, and graphically described by Homer 
in the Odyssey — Hesiod, who personifies all places 
and phenomena, makes Hades the brother of Zeus, 
marries him to Persephone, and describes their 
realm in gloomy depths below the earth, vaulted 
in by huge rocks, at the sources and boundaries 
of dusky earth, and murky Tartaros, and barren 
sea, and starry heaven, boundaries oppressive 
and gloomy which even gods abhor. This is sur- 
rounded by the river Styx, which is a tenth part of 

* Smith, ^* Genesis," Sayce, 244. 
* lb. and see further ** Trans. Bib. Arch." iv. 288. 
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the wide ocean tum;ed back into the bowels of the 
earth to encircle the land of shades, a stream of fate 
which even the Olympian gods cannot disregard with 
impunity. Below all this in the deepest depths is a 
dark drear place, Tartaros, oppressive and gloomy, 
walled in with double walls, and closed above with 
brazen gates ; so deep that a brazen anvil dropped 
from earth would fall nine days and nights and only 
reach it on the tenth ; a vast chasm, in which, with 
perpetual whirlwinds, one would be for a whole year 
driven round and iPound without reaching the pave- 
ment. Here the enemies of God, the Titans, the 
fallen angels of Greek mythology, were for their 
rebellion doomed to ruthless punishment. If any of 
the great gods forswore themselves : on the waters of 
the Styx, they were condemned to Tartaros by an 
inexorable fate stronger than themselves, a first year 
passed in breathless stupor, was followed by nine years 
of ever increasing trouble, until ten years of punish- 
ment and famine wiped out the dire offence, and made 
them fit again to return to Olympos, and take part 
in the councils and feasts of the gods. 

The Odyssey gives us more details of the realms of 
death. At old ocean's utmost bounds, where the 
dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells, where the sun 
never shines, and endless night and clouds of dull 
air envelop them in shades, are the cavernous pas- 
sages to the infernal regions. Sacrifices and invoca- 
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tions bring up from below vast shoals of thin, airy, 

visionary ghosts, shrieking and trembling, who crowd 

round the slain victims, and seek to drink the blood. 

A waving falchion wards them off The few who are 

allowed to drink regain their consciousness : the 

others, impassive souls, reluctant fly, like a vain 

dream, through the dolesome realms of darkness and 

of death, — a dire region, where lakes profound 

and floods oppose their waves, where the wide sea 

with all its billows raves. 

All this is the old idea of Sheol, but there are 

other scenes than this : — 

High on a throne tremendous to behold. 
Stem Minos waves a mace of burnished gold : 
Around ten thousand thousand spectres stand 
Thro' the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 
Still as they plead, the fatal lots he rolls. 
Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls.* 

We are then told of demigods suffering an ever- 
lasting penance, and we are led to understand that 
" the kings of ancient days, the mighty dead that live 
in endless praise," could be seen, and assumedly in 
good case, but the narrator is cut short by swarms of 
spectres which rise from deepest hell, with bloodless 
visage and with hideous yell, they scream, they 
shriek, sad groans and dismal sounds stim his scared 
ears, and pierce hell's utmost bounds: he cannot 
sustain the din and hurries back to the upper air. 

'** Odyssey," b. ii. 
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All these forms of Hades partake very largely of 
the primeval ideas connected with the shades of the 
departed, and only incidently recognize accountability 
after death for the deeds done in the body. This 
latter conception belongs to a high state of culture 
and its development can be traced alongside of the 
development of such culture. This cannot be better 
illustrated than by a reference to the tenets of the 
ancient Egyptians upon the subject of the future 
life. They believed that at death the soul and body 
separated, and whilst the body was being ferried over 
the Nile, and entombed with funereal pomp and 
ritual of a most elaborate nature, the soul entered 
the realms of the underworld and was ferried over 
the infernal Nile, ushered into the hall of the Two 
Truths, there to undergo a formal trial, and receive 
a doom in direct relation to the moral conduct in the 
earthly life as ascertained by the judges. 

The journey to the hall of judgment is one beset 
with terrors of every kind, which the deceased must 
encounter — gigantic and venomous serpents, gods 
with names significant of death and destruction, 
waters and atmospheres of flames, beds of torment, 
nets and devouring monsters. The wicked who 
succumb are said to undergo " the second death ;" 
but the faithful dead expect to be protected from all 
these dangers, partly by amulets and talismans of 
magic power, partly by the knowledge of religious 
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formulas (such as the chapters of the Book of the 
Dead) and of divine names, but chiefly by the con- 
formity of their conduct with the standard of law by 
which they are judged in the Hall of the Two Tmths. 
Arrived at the Hall, the soul is conducted by 
Horus into the presence of Osiris his father, presiding 
over a coiut composed of forty-two assessors, who 
adjudicate with him on the life and actions of the 
deceased. This trial turns upon points of morality 
of which no religious system need be ashamed. The 
inquiry is whether the professions put into the 
deceased's mouth are correct or not : "I have not 
blasphemed, I have not cheated, I have not stolen, I 
have not caused strife, I have treated ^no one with 
cruelty, I have occasioned no disorders, I have not 
been an idler, I have not been given to drunken- 
ness, I have given no unjust orders, I have not been 
indiscreet through idle curiosity, I have not indulged 
in vain talk nor in evU speaking, I have used violence 
to no one, I have caused no one to fear unjustly, I 
have not been envious, I have never spoken evil of 
the king nor of my parents, I have not brought 
any false accusation. I have made the requisite 
ofterings to the gods, for the love of God 1 have 
given food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
clothing to the naked, and shelter to the destitute."' 



' Chrestos," by Dr. Mitchell, 25, 26. 
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At the termination of the hearing, at which Horus 
assists as a mediator and pleads his own good 
works for the vicarious benefit of the deceased, the 
good actions of the deceased are placed in one scale 
of a balance, and the emblem of truth in the other, 
and Osiris pronounces judgment according to the 
result. If the deceased's good actions are sufficiently- 
weighty, he is awarded admission to heaven, and the 
enjoyment of eternal felicity. If on the other hand 
he is found wanting, he is condemned to return to 
the earth in the form of a pig, or some other unclean 
animal, there to go through a fresh term of life ; or 
he may be condemned to a term of purification in 
Purgatory, for the judgment hall has three openings, 
one into Aalu^ heaven, a second into Karr, hell, and 
a third into Ker-neter, purgatory.* 

The constant intercommunication between Egypt 
and Greece, could not fail to produce a marked effect 
upon the superstitions of the latter on the important 
subject of future life ; and we accordingly find, that 
the region of Hades described by the earlier poets, is 
rectified so as to bring it more into conformity with 
the advanced and refined ideal of the Egyptians. 
•On arriving at the asphodel meadow, within the gates 
•of Death, the soul sees three judges sitting to 
decide its fate : Eacus to try those from Europe, 
Rhadamanthus, those from Asia, and Minos, as 
* Renoufs "Hibb. Lectures," 1879. 
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referee, in case of doubt ; two roads turn off from 
here, the one to the isles of the blessed, the 
other to Tartaros;: those who are condemned to the 
latter are so condemned for their sins committed in 
the flesh ; if the offence be curable, the punishment 
awarded has amendment for its object ; and if 
incurable, then the punishment is for ever, as 
examples, for a spectacle of warning to tmjust men.' 
Tartaros is the one place of punishment for both 
classes of offenders, but each suffers only according to 
his deserts. This subject is fully worked out by 
Plato, who puts the explanation into the mouth of 
Socrates, as an argument for a virtuous and pious 
life ending in a peacefiil death. 

Ideas upon the subject of Hades were being 
collected by philosophers and poets, and the process 
of evolution was as usual advancing from the more 
simple, to the more complicated and detailed. The 
Romans absorbed the Greek learning on the subject, 
and no doubt affiliated many another notion culled 
from the comers of their vast and growing empire. 

Ovid in a few words described the Hades of the- 
Eomans : " There is a shelving path, shaded with 
dismal yew, which leads through profound silence to* 
the infernal abodes. Here languid Styx exhalea 
vapours ; and the new-made ghosts descend this way,. 

* Plato, Gorgias. 
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and phantoms when they have enjoyed funereal rites. 
Horror and winter possess these dreary regions far 
and wide, and the ghosts newly arrived know not 
where the way is that leads to the Stygian city, or 
where is the dismal palace of the black Pluto. The 
wide city has a thousand passages, and gates open on 
every side. And as the sea receives the rivers for the 
whole earth, so does that spot receive all the souls ; 
nor is it too little for any amount of people, nor 
does it perceive the crowd to increase. The shades 
wander about, bloodless, without body and bones ; 
and some throng the place of judgment ; some the 
abode of the infernal prince. Some pursue various 
callings, in imitation of their former life ; their own 
punishment confines others."* 

No classic writer, however, has entered into such 
minute details of the infernal regions as Virgil, and 
from him we learn that the whole nether world 
called Orcus is divided into five regions : — 

1. The Previous Region. 

2. The Watery Begion — The Styx. 

3. TAe Gloomy Region — Erebus. 

4. The Begion of Torments — Tartarus. 

5. The Begion of Bliss — Mysium. 

I. The Previous Region. This part, the suburbs 
of the realms of death, VirgU has peopled with two 



»"Ovid. Met'^b. 4. 

l2 
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sorts of ideal beinga First with those which make 
the real misery of mankind upon Earth; such as 
War, Discord, Labour, Grief, Cares, Distempers, and 
Old age : and secondly with fancied terrors, and all 
the most frightful creatures of our own imagination; 
such as Gorgons, Harpies, Chimeras, and the like. 

2. The next is the Water which all the departed 
were supposed to pass, to enter into the other world. 
This was called Styx, or the hateful passage. The 
imaginary personages of this division, are the souls of 
the departed who are either passing over, or suing 
for a passage ; and the master of the vessel, who 
carries them over, one freight after another, according 
to his will and pleasure. 

3. The third division begins immediately with the 
bank on the other side of the river, and was supposed 
to extend a great way in. It is subdivided again into 
several particular districts. The first seems to be the 
receptacle for infants. There is the limbo, for all 
such as have been. put to death without a cause. 
Next is the place for those who have put a period to 
their own lives : a melancholy region, and situated 
among the marshes, made by the overflowing of the 
hateful river. After this are the fields of mourning, 
full of dark woods and groves, and inhabited by 
those who died for love. Last of all, spreads an 
open champaign country, allotted for the souls 
of departed warriors. The name of this whole 
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division is Erebus. The several districts of this 
division seem to be disposed all in a line, one 
after the other ; but after this the great line or road 
divides into two, of which the right-hand road leads 
to Elysium, or the place of the blest ; and the left- 
hand road to Tartarus, or the place of the tormented. 

4. The fourth general division of the subterranean 
world is this Tartarus, or the place of torments. 
There is a city in it and a prince to preside over it. 
Within the city is a vast deep pit in which the 
tortures are supposed to be performed. In this 
horrid part Virgil places two sorts of souls ; first, such 
as have shown their impiety and rebellion towards the 
gods; and secondly, such as have been vile or 
mischievous among men. Those more particularly 
of the latter, who hated their brethren, used 
their parents ill, or cheated their dependants, 
who made no use of their riches, who committed 
incest or disturbed the marriage union of others, 
those who were rebellious subjects, or knavish 
servants, who were despisers of justice and betrayers 
of their country, and who made and unmade laws not 
for the good of the public, but only to get money 
themselves. All these, and the despisers of the gods, 
Virgil places in this most horrid division of the 
subterranean world, and in the vast abyss which was 
the most horrible part of that division. 

5. The fifth division is that of Elysium, or the place 
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of the blest. Here Virgil places those who died for 
their country, those of pure lives, truly inspired poets, 
the inventors of arts, and all who have done good to 
mankind. He does not speak of any particular 
districts for these, but supposes that they have the 
liberty of going where they please in that delightful 
region, and conversing with whom they please. He 
only mentions one vale towards the end of it as 
appropriated to any particular use, and this is the 
vale of Lethe, or forgetfulness ; in the river of which 
many of the ancient philosophers supposed the souls 
which had passed through some periods of their 
trial, would be immersed as a preliminary to being 
put into new bodies, to fill up the remainder of 
their probation in our upper world. In each of 
these three divisions on the other side of the 
river Styx was a prince or judge: Mmos for the 
regions of Erebus ; Khadamanthus for Tartarus, and 
Eacus for Elysium. Pluto and Proserpine had their 
palace at the entrance of the road to the Elysian 
fields, and presided as sovereigns over the whole 
subterranean world.^ 

Whilst this very elaborate system of future 
existence was being evolved by the philosophers and 
poets of Greece and Rome, the Sheol of the Hebrews, 
under the influence of Babylonian and Persian 

' VirgiPs " iEneid." 
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contact, was developing new energies and character- 
istics. The Hebrews had gone into captivity with 
a belief in their shadowy Sheol, the abode of shades. 
Whilst Daniel by his life, and Ezekiel by his life and 
writiags, were protesting against the polytheistic 
systems with which they were coming in contact, 
they were femiliarizing their fellow-countrymen with 
the "beasts" and "living creatures" and all the 
other imagery of the denounced creeds : and while 
Ezekiel was inveighing against the form of beasts 
pourtrayed upon the temple walls, he was indelibly 
engraving on their minds the imagery of Babylonian 
mythology, imagery which survived in full force into 
Christian times, and formed the staple of the Apoca- 
lyptic vision of St. John, and an inexhaustible supply 
of allegories for the pious Christians of the present day 
to interpret. But another and a greater influence 
was at work. The captive Hebrews came face to 
face with the Persian theology, a pure worship of 
fire ; so much akin to their own traditional worship 
of Jehovah, who had manifested Himself in fire, and 
who dwelt in the light that no man could approach 
unto. Nothing was so calculated as this to blot out 
the lingering remnants of the gross Canaanitish rites, 
which had clung like a foetid mantle round the ideal 
of their feith. The Jews passed through their fiery 
affliction of captivity, and the fiery influence of the 
Zend religion, and they returned to their native land 
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chastened and purified. With revised ideas of the 
Deity, they had imbibed revised ideas of the after 
life ; the souls of men, after death, no longer passed 
a shadowy negative existence in a dark and silent 
underworld, where few but degraded gods could 
expect notice, even sufficient for punishment. But 
there was a decisive judgment for all with results 
trenchantly distinct ; for the souls of the righteous, 
a gradual and blissful reviving into new life, as stage 
by stage they realize new joys until they reach 
Eternal light, and are welcomed out of the corruptible 
world into the imperishable life of spotless purity. 
The souls of the wicked sink lower and lower, through 
ever increasing stages of corruption and impurity, 
until they sink into final despair. It is true that 
hosts of angels and demons troop into the system, 
obscuring, materiaUzing, and degrading much that is 
otherwise refined and noble in the Persian creed, but 
such incrustations were and are the common inheri- 
tance of many systems, and although they obscure 
they do not destroy the main distinctive features. 

The outcome of all this was a belief in a Hades for 
all, a Purgatory for most, and a Gehenna of fire for 
a few of the eminently wicked. The Eabbins in the 
Talmud revel in fanciful descriptions of the locahty, 
and the nature and incidents of this nether world ; 
but these views have been summed up as follows : — 
" Ordinary transgressors of Israel, whose merits pre- 
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ponderate, though they descend into hell, do not feel 
the eflPects of the flames, and rise at once. Some who 
sin with their bodies, such as those who put their 
neighbours to shame publicly and who neglect the 
phylacteries, &c., are annihilated after twelve months' 
endurance of hell-fire. Adulterers, though they sin 
with their bodies, ascend to happiness at the end of 
the same period. Christians, informers, and those 
who systematically despise the words of the Rabbis, 
are consigned to eternal' punishment. Of course, all 
may escape punishment altogether by repentance in 
this Kfe."> 

The rigid adherence of the Rabbis to their 
canonical texts, on which alone they allow them- 
selves to found any statement, produces confusion 
in the descriptions of Hell which they attempt, for 
the simple reason that those texts, not dealing with 
such a hell, contain no description of it at all. 
Such, however, was the general idea entertained 
respecting this phase of the after life at the com^ 
mencement of the Christian Era, when the mission- 
aries of the new creed came into contact with the 
philosophical realization of the Hades of Greek and 
Latin mjiihologies. How far the elaborate Egyptian 
system of the judgment, with rewards and punish- 
ments, directly or indirectly influenced the Jewish 

^ Hershon, " Talmud," loo ; and see Matt. iii. ii ; Mark ix. 49. 
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mind, it is difl&cult to say ; but there are certainly 
allusions in the Gospel narratives which are so 
strikingly similar to some points in the Egyptian 
Ritual of the Dead, as to favour the view that such 
influence had been brought to bear. 

We have now reached a point in the evolution of 
Hades, where we can without difl&culty recognize in 
the Amenti of Egypt, the Sheol and Gehenna of the 
Jews, and the Orcus of Virgil, all the elements of the 
Hell of the Christian fathers, the medieval monks, 
the puritans, and of the Christian religion generally. 
Indeed, the Hells of the Koran and of many other 
creeds are easily seen to be merely oifshoots from the 
same original stock, and do not vary materially 
amongst themselves. The Scandinavian Valhalla, 
with its Purgatory, Niflheim, and its everlasting 
Tartarus, Nastrond, are only variants of the same 
idea, where ice and howling winds however have a 
larger share in the economy of punishment, as repre- 
senting to the hardy Norseman a greater ideal of 
misery than a glowing crackling fire would do. 

As age after age has rolled on, as the visible world 
has changed, as culture has advanced, and moral and 
religious sanctions have been developed, the invisi- 
ble world has likewise changed, the realm of " the 
great majority " has changed, and so have the rulers 
of that realm. 

At first through a haze of darkness Mul-ge and 
Nin-ge, the shrouding spirits of the Accadian Hades 
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and spirits of the earth, are dimly seen commissioning 
Namtar (" the fixer of Destiny"), — ^the plague 
demon, — and other such emissaries, to collect souls 
for the dread abode of death, which has little else 
but negation as its characteristic. 

The Sheol of the Hebrews was still less definite, 
for there iiS no trace either of a special god, or, 
which would perhaps be more orthodox, of a 
presiding angel of the realms of deatL Sheol was 
indeed directly under the eye of Jehovah, for Sheol 
and destruction are naked before Him;* and being 
omnipresent. He is also in SheoL^ Sheol was too 
silent,' its inhabitants unmurmuring like sheep,^ too 
unstrung, either to work,* or to praise ;® or to require 
much governing : it has gates ' and bars,* and they 
constitute a power sufficient for it to be likened 
to jealousy in its cruelty.* From the antithetical 
form of this simile it is to be inferred that fire was 
no part of the ideal of the Hebrew Sheol : " Love is 
strong as death : the coals thereof are coals of fire, 
which hath a most vehement flame, many waters can- 
not quench love, neither can the floods drown it : 
jealousy is cruel as the grave " (Sheol). Finally, Jeho- 
vah alone ^'bringeth down to Sheol and bringeth up. "*° 



* Job xxvi. 6; Prov. xv. ii. * Ps. cxxxix. 8. 

• Ps. xxxL 17. * Ps. xlix. 14. • * Eccl. ix. 10. 

* Ps. vi. 5. ' Is. xx'xtiii. 10. * Job xvii. 16. 

• Song of Solomon, viii. 6. ^* i Sam. ii. 6. 
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Thexjueen of the Assyrian Hades, Allat, the ^^queen 
of the divining rod," the spell-binder, is a true mon- 
arch fitted for the work of relentless vengeance, 
withering the condemned with curses, revelling in 
the exercise of her sway, and smiting her breast and 
biting her thumb when thwarted and overmastered 
by superior power. In passing, it may be remarked 
that Istar, the account of whose descent into Hades 
throws such light upon the subject, was the goddess 
of love and fruitfulness, and that Allat (like her 
Greek successor Persephone) was the goddess of 
death and barrenness; that a natural antagonism 
was likely to exist between them : and that when 
the waters of life had to be administered, the emblems 
of reproductive nature and the spirits of the earth, — 
the old ideal of fruitfulness, — were brought into 
requisition ; not willingly, but by outside and superior 
authority ; by Hea, the god of wisdom, who, by the 
ministration of his messenger or angel Marduk could 
alone annul the spells of Hades, and bring the dead to 
life again. The Greek Hermes, — the Latin Mer- 
cury, — who was the same as Marduk or Merodach, 
and who like him was the messenger of the gods, 
carried a magic staff or rod given to him by Phoebus, 
and had the power of raising the dead. 

In the Greek Hades a further development takes 
place : Hades, brother of Zeus the god of heaven, has 
permanently taken up his abode in the realms of 
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doom, wedded to his childless queen Persephone, 
sombrely and silently ruling the vast empire of the 
dead. They are at times represented as receiving 
the shades, as they arrive conducted by Hermes the 
psychopompos ; but, in the Odyssey, they do not 
seem' to judge the dead, but to leave that to their 
vicegerents, of whom Minos is especially named, in a 
passage already quoted, as placed on a throne, waving 
a mace of burnished gold, hearing and judging the 
spectres, rolling the fatal lots, absolving the just and 
dooming the guilty/ 

The element of divination is still present, Allat had 
her divining rod ; Minos has his mace of gold, and 
determines the fate of each soul by lot. 

Hades himself was of exemplary justice, and was 
at one time so concerned at impediments which he 
found in the way of impartial judgment, that at his 
earnest solicitation, he obtained an amendment of the 
code of laws regulating the trial of the dead, which 
was carried out by the three judges, Minos, Rhada- 
manthus and Eacus.^ 

Osiris was also a permanent resident in Amenti, 
the Egyptian Hades, where, as above described, he 
sat in the HaU of the two Truths, and with the as- 
sistance of his forty- two assessors, and on the presen- 



' Odyssey,'* b. ii. * Plato, Gorgias. 
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tation of Horas, his son, the Egyptian psychopompos, 
judged the souls of the dead, and awarded them 
their destiny. It is curious to trace how this idea 
of Osiris, as the judge, was imported into the Greek 
religion, and became incorporated in their system. 
Ra and Osiris were identical, both the Sun, the one 
the orb of day, the other the same orb as it passed 
at night through the under world : Osiris was then 
Ra in Amenti : — Ra-t-Amenti — whom the Greeks 
named Rhadamanthus. Another personification of 
the Sun became invested with the character of the 
judge of the dead : Dianysus, as the Sun, was the god 
of the Arabians ; according to Plutarch, Dianysus and 
Osiris were identical ; and according to Heraclitus, 
Dianysus and Hades were the same : it is probable 
that the name Dianysus was derived from the 
Assyrian words Daian-nisi or Dian-nisi, which means 
** the judge of men ;" moreover, Dionysos was the 
Greek Bacchus, the god of the fruitful vine, and of 
the rising sap of vegetation, and thus a deity of earth's 
productive nature. 

The Roman mythology repeated that of Greece 
in a revised and enlarged form, and we find not 
only Pluto, and Proserpine, the latter the childless 
daughter of fruitful Ceres, and the three judges ; 
but we recognize Rhadamanthus, — the quondam 
Ra-t-Amenti, the supreme deity, the sun, — as judge 
of the dead, specially told off to inflict the tor- 
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ments of Tartarus upon rebellious gods and incor- 
rigible men : — 

These are the realms of unrelenting fate, 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the state. 
He hears and judges each committed crime ; 
Inquires into the manner, place and time : 
The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal; 
Loth to confess, unable to conceal ; 
. From the first moment of his vital breath. 
To his last hour of unrepenting death. 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brass, inspired with iron lungs, 
I could not half those horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punishments those crimes have met.* 

From the judge and inflicter of punishment for sins, 
in a Tartarus of fire, to the medieval or Moslem devil, 
who receives the wicked soul into hell fire, with the 
appliances of whips of flame, red hot pincers, vipers, 
vultures, poison and filth, there is but a step, and 
we can understand how this latter development 
followed upon that which had been building up for 
imtold ages. 

True to their original conceptions, the Jews did not 
create a monarch of their Gehenna, nor did the early 
Christians really do so : the Epistles of Peter and 
Jude and the Apocalypse show that Gehenna, the 



* VirgU, "iEneid," Bk. 6. 
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bottomless pit, and the lake that burns with fire 
and brimstone, were prepared for the Devil and his 
angels ; and that Satan, the Devil, that old serpent, 
classed with all the irretrievable wicked of the earth, 
were to be cast into it, not as a hierarchy with varying 
positions and powers, but in one conmion destruction. 
Asmodeus was the Eabbinic prince of the demons ; 
Beelzebub was the gospel prince of the devils ; and 
Satan, the accusing angel of the old system, was 
gradually growing into power, but there was no god 
of Hades, or of Tartaros, such as the Greeks and 
Romans described. The nearest approach to the ex- 
pression is in the Apiocalypse, where Abaddon, or 
Apollyon, as the personification of destruction, issuing 
from the bottomless pit in the form of locusts, is 
described as their king and the angel of the bottom- 
less pit. 

In other religions there were also judges of the 
dead, such as Yama, the Hindu god of hell and 
justice, one of many types of a first ancestor, ruling 
the souls of his descendants in the land of shades ; 
and who is probably identical with Yami, the Vedic 
spirit of darkness, Yima, the Iranian king of paradise, 
Yama, the Japanese chief of the demons, and Anmia, 
the Sintoo god of helL Many religions recognize 
death, destruction, and other abstract ideas as per- 
sonified in a monarch of Hell; such as the Hindu 
Kali, destruction, the Gothic Kalja, the black one. 
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and Hel or Hela, the Scandinavian goddess of death. 
But all these personified abstractions came too late 
into the Christian system to influence the evolution 
of the Christian ideal of the monarch of hell, the 
modem Satan. 

With man's first belief in a future state, came his 
first idea of Hades, — invisible and eternal, — the abode 
of all the dead, both good and bad. The invisible 
gods fought amongst themselves, the conquerors 
monopolized the realms of bliss, and put the conquered 
under durance vile. The disembodied souls of men 
lived on, but practically unconscious and unnoticed, 
re-embodiment alone revived them. A few distin- 
guished by great deeds or great impiety, rose 
to the rank of demigods, and were favoured with 
a god-like life of bliss or woe. As by degrees, 
men convinced themselves that they were equal to 
the gods, they claimed their privilege of conscious 
life, and a share of heaven and hell. Hades then 
required judges, executioners and varied regions of 
bliss and woe. The judges grew in grimness, the 
executioners in terror, until fear invested many of 
the judges and all the executioners with such hateful 
attributes, that their merger into the personality of 
the Devil, — ^man's adversary and accuser, — was the 
result. Hatred led to revenge, and this concentrated 
judge and executioner has been himself at last linked 
with his prisoners, and condemned to everlasting 
punishment. 

M 
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FIRE. 

Man without Fire — The Fire-drill — Pramantha— The Forbidden 
Fruit — ^Prometheus— Fire-worship— Sacred Fire — Fire-gods — 
Agni— Izdhubar — Spirits of Fire— Red Spirits — The Sun— Light- 
ning — ^Metal-working — Magic Wands and Iron — Metal-working 
Gods — Consuming Fire — Cremation — Devouring Deities — 
Moloch — Gehenna — Impure Fire — Hebrew History — Persian 
Fire-spirits — ^Asmodeus — Solomon and the Temple — Iblis — ^The 
Devil-on-two-sticks — Mephistopheles. 

The element of fire has in all ages appealed to the 
deepest feelings of mankind. This is not surprising : 
the most prosaic utilitarian is bound to admit its 
value in daily life: the least poetical observer of 
Nature can hardly stand unmoved in the presence of 
the sun in all the golden glory of his setting : and 
the lightning flash, the rocking earthquake, and the 
volcanic outburst, must arrest the attention of the 
most indifierent. The brute creation is equally im- 
pressed by these developments of fire : animals court 
and enjoy its mild warmth : the rising sun awakens 
the woods to melodious joy, and makes them teem 
with life : the storm and earthquake paralyze all 
Nature into deadly silence with overwhelming dread : 
the lava stream and prairie fire make hungry beasts 
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of prey forget their savage instincts, in the panic- 
stricken struggle to escape : and even the encamp- 
ment fire siifiices to keep oft* the prowling wolf by a 
kind of fascination. 

It is difficult to realize what the world was with- 
out fire ; or rather, without the utilization of fire ; 
for man must always have had some experience of 
fire as a physical fact ; the lightning, the burning 
mountain, the sparks fi:om the flints which the river- 
drift man chipped for his weapons and tools, must 
have made the phenomena of fire familiar ; but until 
man had learnt how to use and perpetuate fire and 
artificial light, what a strange existence must his 
have been! No cooked food, no metals, no bricks; 
nothing to scare away the midnight foe, to counteract 
miasmatic damps, or biting frosts : nothing to relieve 
the long dark nights of winter. Who could be sur- 
prised at man, under such circumstances, looking up 
to heaven, and saluting the sun as his best friend ; 
and regarding the rest of the heavenly host as the 
sun's attendants ; or at his mourning and desponding 
as the days grew shorter and shorter ; and rejoicing at 
the birth of the new year, when the crisis of winter 
was passed and the dark dread nights became less 
and less wearisome and chill ? 

We can well imagine that before the days of fire 
and artificial light, men ''lived as infants, .... 
who, seeing, saw in vain, hearing they heard not. 

M 2 
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But like to the form of dreams, for a long time thej 
used to huddle together all things at random, and 
nought knew they about brick-built and sun- ward 
houses, nor carpentry ; but they dwelt in the exca- 
vated earth, like tiny emmets in the sunless depths 
of caverns."* 

In our own age we are just beginning to realize 
some of the benefits which can be derived by bring- 
ing under control one of the great forces of Nature, 
electricity, which for countless ages had only been 
recognized as the manifestation of a wrathful deity : 
now, like the spirit in Faust within the pentagram, 
confined within the narrow; limits of a gutta-percha 
film, and a most obedient servant. How much 
greater must have been the stride which marked the 
transition fi'om ignorance to knowledge of the art of 
creating and preserving fire, and its use for human 
wants ; how arts of every kind became possible, and 
were developed one by one, each upon the foundation 
of its predecessor, until the dreaded demon, fire, once 
only known as the agent of destruction, became the 
slave of man. 

How fire was first created and subdued for the use 
of man, cannot now be shown; many theories are 
equally possible ; but one method of procuring it has 
received such marked honour, and has come down to 

* JEsch, Prom. 446. 
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US SO wonderfully imbedded in the earliest stratum 
of history, as to demand especial notice. '^Pra- 
mantha" is the Sanskrit name for the old fire-drUl, 
which is the eatrliest known instrument for procuring 
fire. It consisted of a stick like an arrow shaft, cut 
to a blunt point, which was twirled between the 
hands, with such speed and pressure as to bore a hole 
in an under piece of wood, till the charred dust made 
by the boring took fire.^ " Prometheus" is the Titan 
of the Aryan mythology, who stole fire from heaven, 
concealed in a fennel stick, and gave it to men, who 
have ever since procured fire by using a " pramantha," 
a fire drill, often made with a fennel stick. The 
wrath of Zeus at " creatures of a day possessing bright 
fire," is difficult to understand, unless there be an ex- 
planation in the jealousy of some dominant race, at 
the acquisition of fire by a class of down-trodden 
slaves : it has been suggested that there may be some 
relation between this acquisition of fire, and that of 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge in the garden of 
Eden, which had been forbidden to mortals ; but which, 
when seized and appropriated, made them as Jehovah- 
Elohim in their power of knowledge : the mysterious 
association of Jehovah with fire lends some colour to 
this supposition. 

In reference to this last suggestion, the oldest 

^ Tylor's Anthro. 261. 
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myths in the world have references to the invention 
of fire, and to the waters of life, which are very 
remarkable. The idea that fire was forbidden fixiit 
is found in the VMas, and was passed on in modified 
forms to the Greeks, the Romans, and the Slavs ; 
it is also found amongst the Iranians and the Hindus. 
The basis of these myths, — which are not found com- 
plete except under their oldest forms, — represents the 
universe as an immense tree, of which the roots 
surround the earth, and the branches form the vault 
of heaven. The fruit of this tree is fire, indis- 
pensable to the existence of man, and material 
symbol of intelligence ; its leaves distil the water of 
life. The gods have reserved to themselves the 
possession of fire, which descends at times upon the 
earth in lightning, but men ought not to produce it 
themselves. He who, like the Prometheus of the 
Greeks, discovers the method which enables him to 
light it artificially, and to communicate it to other 
men, is impious, and has stolen the forbidden fruit 
of the holy tree. He is cursed, and the wrath of 
the gods pursues him and his race.^ 

Prometheus,' the demi-god, who snatched the sacred 
fire and gave it over to men, was condemned to be 
chained alive to a rock in the remote Caucasus 
moimtains, and to submit, while every day a vulture 

* Lenormant, " Origines d*Histoire," 96-7. 
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came to gnaw away his liver, which daily grew 
afresh. But Prometheus was proud ; he had alone 
saved the human race from the destruction which all 
the other gods had planned ; and those that he had 
ransomed he took in hand to educate : having 
brought them fire and light, he proceeded to teach 
them numbers, memory, agriculture, sailing, medicine, 
divination, augury and metal- working ; and in one 
brief sentence he could truly boast " All arts among 
the human race are from Prometheus. "^ 

We must still bear in mind the animistic faith of 
primeval man, and that it was in the nature of such 
belief to reahze the spirit as resembling the tangible 
appearance. As visible fire was in itself almost 
spiritual in its nature, — fitful and formless ; — so the 
spirits of fire were more ethereal than the spirits of 
inert and material bodies. All spirits, too, were 
hungry beings, and, as the offerings to fire were 
visibly consumed by the spirit under the very eye 
of the votary, so confidence in the propitiation of 
these powerful spirits was the more surely felt as 
the result. The sun in the heavens and the fire on 
the earth had points in common, light and warmth, 
which had had little existence away from the sun 
before the invention of fire. The light and warmth 
produced by art were therefore part of the solar 

' iEsch. Prom. 
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light and warmth, which had been brought down 
from heaven to earth, concealed in the fennel stick 
from which they were afterwards procured. The 
worship of fire was a natural development of that of 
the sun, and from the absence of bodily form, and 
the comparative abstractness of the ideal, fire- 
worship was certainly of a purer type than were 
most other religions. 

Fire once acquired and its value understood, its 
preservation and accessibility became a matter of 
cardinal importance : hence regulations of the earliest 
date for maintaining perpetual fire in a temple or 
other public building. Every tribe had its central 
fire, from which all could draw, and so had every 
town and village. The sacredness of this perpetual 
fire was an article of faith ; it was the direct gift of 
heaven, a part of heaven itself In Rome the Vestal 
virgins had to watch the fire untiringly, and if 
perchance this fire went out, not only was there a 
most severe penalty for the impious neglect, but all 
tribunals, all authority, all public and private busi- 
ness were stopped, until the celestial fire was 
re-kindled. The connection between heaven jjind 
earth had been broken, and had to be restored : and 
this had to be brought about, either by Jove's 
lightning flash, or by new fire obtained by the 
priests rubbing two pieces of wood together, or by 
using a concave mirror in the sunshine. The sacred 
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fire radiated through the whole community; the 
altar with its fire travelled with every army, and to 
eveiy colony, and into every family and hut. The 
fire temple was the place for every solemn act, 
the reception of ambassadors, the discussion of public 
policy, the transaction of business, and the award ot 
justice. The domestic hearth became the rallying 
point of the family, the centre of parental influence, 
where truth and purity should reign ; for the deity 
was there, casting hght upon and taking note of all 
that passed. The public maintenance of sacred fire 
was not only an institution of the ancient Greeks 
and Eomans, but also of the Jews, Chaldeans, 
Tartars, Chinese, and other Mongolian tribes; 
Egyptians, Ethiopians and Japanese ; Mexicans, 
Peruvians, and other tribes of the new world; so 
that it may be fairly styled universal in ancient 
times. The lamps kept burning in synagogues, and 
in the Byzantine and Catholic churches, are probably 
a survival of the ancient, sacred, and perpetual fire. 
The ceremonies amongst the Azt/Ccs attending the 
extinction of the old fire at the end of every cycle 
of fifty-two years, and the creation of the new fire, 
and with it the renovation of all domestic associa- 
tions, are very graphically described in Prescott's 
" History of the Conquest of Mexico, "i The Aztecs 

Vol. i. p. 69. 
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were very much in earnest, and gave in practice full 
evidence of their earnestness in relation to this new 
fire. 

The Fire-god took many forms, and his worship 
being so widespread, we cannot wonder at finding 
the ideal considerably varied. In the Aryan 
religion Agni was the fire-god, and it has been 
pointed out that the name of Agni is the first word 
of the first hymn of the Eig- Veda, one of the most 
venerable (and perhaps even the oldest) of the , 
sacred records in the world, " Agni I entreat, divine 
appointed priest of sacrifice !"^ 

The Accadians and Assyrians had an equal 
veneration for their fire-god : — 

O Fire, great lord, who art the most exalted in the world, 

Noble son of heaven, thou art the most exalted in the world. 

O Fire, with thy bright flame 

In the dark house thou dost cause light. 

Of all things that can be named, thou dost form the fabric I 

Of bronze and of lead thou art the melter ! 

Of silver and of gold thou art the refiner, 

Of the wicked man in the night-time, thou dost repel the 

assault ! 
But the man who serves his god, thou wilt give him light 

for his actions.* 

It is to be noted that the name of Izdhubar, the 
hero of the great Accadiau epic, signifies, " a mass of 



^ Tylor's "Prim. Cul." ii. 281. 
' " Records of the Past," iii. 137. 
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fire/' showing that he was identical with the Acca- 
dian fire-god, who in this case was also the sun. Mr. 
George Smith in his Chaldean Genesis identifies 
him with the Biblical Ninu-od, " the mighty hunter 
before the Lord :"* and it is certain that he belongs 
to the class of heroes, whose exploits, woven on to 
the framework of a zodiac, with twelve signs, have 
given us, not only the Accadian epic, but also that 
of the Odyssey, and the labours of Hercules, and 
many other compilations of the world's most ancient 
traditions.^ 

The essential principle of fire was supposed to 
pervade all Nature, and spirits were conceived as 
beings of fire : the good or celestial spirits, — ^the 
devas, the shining ones, the '^angels bright and fair," — 
of refulgent whiteness. The vision at the opening of 
the Apocalypse is described thus : — "His head and 
his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow ; 
and his eyes were like a flame of fire : and his feet 
like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace ; 

and his countenance was as the sun shineth 

in its strength."^ The seven Spirits of God were 
also seen as seven lamps of fire, burning before His 
throne :* He, too, dw^elleth in the light that no 
man can approach unto : and the Spirit, when He 



^ Smith's "Genesis," Sayce, 176, ^ lb, 177. 

' Rev. i. 13-16. * Rev. v. 5. 
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descended upon the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, 
did so in the form of tongues of fire. 

The spirits of earth', living in the cavernous depths, 
are not of this refulgent type ; they are still of fire, 
but heavier, duller, more lurid : they are accordingly 
composed of red fire, and not white. Thor, the 
Scandinavian god of fire, of agriculture, and of the 
domestic hearth, was a reef-haired and red-heaixded 
man ; and fire-gods generally were red or had red 
beards : the history of Esau, the Hebrew »Satyr, is 
tinged with red throughout ; * the heifer which was 
to be the whole burnt offering in the Mosaic ritual 
was to be red, and its red hide was specially directed 
to be burnt ;^ a South Pacific legend makes a red 
pigeon the means of procuring fire from the sub- 
terranean fire-demon; the dwarfs and fairies, the 
successors of the ancient fire-worshippers, generally 
have red caps, which are their means of preserving 
the spiritual attribute of invisibility ; the kobolds, or 
goblins, are fiery imps who sport red jackets f and 
finally Mephistopheles would certainly not be recog- 
nized in any but a scarlet garb : — 

Here as a youth of high degree, 
I come in gold lac'd scarlet vest.* 

Intimately associated with the idea of supernatural 

* See p. 224. ^ Numbers xix. 2. 

* Keightley's "Fairy Mythology," 253. * ** Faust," 1183-84. 
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beings of fire; would be the celestial bodies, far 
beyond the reach of mortal man, but always living 
and moving, some influencing in fact the economy of 
Nature, and the others believed to influence it, if not 
in an apparent, yet in some occult mode. The wide- 
spread worship of the sun has been already referred 
to, and will not be further examined here : we have 
seen how Bel was the sun, became identified with 
Baal, and degenerated into Beelzebub, the prince of 
the devils. A similiar track was followed by Duzi, 
or Damuzi, the sun that has set, who became known 
in Biblical times as Tammuz, and to the Sabeans as 
Taus, and who is now worshipped under the name of 
Taous, in the form of a peacock, by the Yzedis, the 
so-called devil worshippers of Mesopotamia. The 
Syrian Tammuz and the Greek Adonis (Syrian 
Adonai, Lord) have long been recognized as identical ; 
and Apollo, Helios, Phoebus and Dianysos have all 
in turn been sun-gods, and their identity and attri- 
butes have been overlapped and interchanged, past 
unravelling. The Phoenix, periodically dying and 
reviving, and the mythical Rokh of Arabian mytho- 
logy, no doubt owe their origin to a common source 
with the deified peacock Taous. 

We have seen how Izdhubar-Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter, and Hercules, and the host of other heroes 
and demigods, who labour through a cycle of varied 
toils and journeys, timed to the zodiacal signs, like 
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the sun, have probably a common origin. The events 
of ages have brought these doughty heroes down 
through Odin, and the wild huntsman of Grerman 
folk-lore, — a demon who hunts with a pack of hell- 
hounds, — ^to the blue-fire fiend of English legends. 
Heme the hunter. 

All these were personifications of the sun, the 
powerfiil focus of celestial fire, who for ages reigned 
as the supreme god of the universe ; whose rising 
through the golden portals of the eastern sky could 
furnish a figure in sublimest language of the coming 
of Jehovah Himself: " Lift up your heads, ye 
gates ; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors ; and 
the king of glory shall come in. ... . the Lord strong 
andmighty,the Lord mighty in battle."^ And even, the 
ideal bridegroom of mythology, Tammuz- Adonis, as 
the sun in the heavens, is made to declare the glory 
of Jehovah to every nation throughout the world ; 
for he is " As a bridegroom coming out of his chamber 
and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. His 
going forth is fi-om the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it : and there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof"^ Nothing was hid from the 
heat of the sim, and his heat was not lost when he 
passed through the caverns under the earth, between 
his setting and his rising again; and subterranean 

^ Ps. xxiv. 7, 8. * Ps. xix. 1-7. 
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heat and fire, and fructifying warmth were associated 
with, if not produced by, the sun in the course of his 
circuits of perpetual activity : realizing the figure of 
the husband, — the bridegroom of the earth. 

Another form of fire could not fail to impress man 
with the greatest awe. Thinking man might be 
brought to conclude that the sun could not be a god, 
or he would not pursue his monotonous journey like 
a mill-horse, but would show some signs of inde- 
pendent action. But this idea would not attach to 
the lightning and thunder. The storm-clouds 
gathering over some devoted spot, according to no 
apparent law of Nature, flashing down their lightning 
at unequal intervals, striking hither and thither with 
destructive force, and roaring all the time with 
a stupendous voice, which drowns all other sounds 
besides, filling the mind with a profound sense of 
human impotence ; became the ideal of gods of power 
and independent action. Dyaus-pitar (heaven 
father), the Aryan god of the expanse of heaven, 
Indra, his Hmdu counterpart, Zeus, the Greek divinity, 
and Jupiter, the Latin god of heaven, all wielded the 
thunderbolt, and executed speedy judgment on any 
who became the object of divine wrath. 

The discovery of fire had been an epoch in the 
history of man, the use of metals was hardly less 
important as an acquisition. Tubal-cain, whether 
this name be that of an individual or of a tribe, who 
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introduced the art of working brass (bronze) and 
iron, brought about a complete revolution in the 
world. The tribes who only knew of arms and tools 
of chipped stone, bone or wood were soon mastered 
by the metal- working races ; and although a magic 
glamour enveloped the people of the old stone age, 
yet the dread of iron, and its power to overcome the 
magic influences, have survived in mythology and 
folk-lore to a most remarkable extent. In the oldest 
legends of all, a wooden rod or wand was the instru- 
ment for overcoming spells and sorcery. Izdhubar, 
when he engaged in his perilous journey to the 
land of the departed, provided himself with a wand 
or spear of special efiiciency to resist obstructive 
powers; the rod of Moses was made the visible 
instrument of his power, and was afterwards pre- 
served with reverential care ; the thyrsos of Mercury , 
and similar emblems borne by many other gods in 
the hand ; the divining rod of conjurors and the wand 
of the fairy ; perhaps even the sceptre of the king, 
and the baton of the field-marshal, are all insignia 
of power, relics inherited from remotest time, before 
metal arms ruled the world by force. But iron was 
stronger stiU ; Ulysses held the shades at bay with 
his brandished falchion : the oriental jinn are in such 
deadly terror of iron, that its very name is a charm 
against them : and in European folk-lore iron drives 

* Keightley's "Fairy Mythology," 26. 
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away fairies and elves, and destroys their power ; iron 
instruments are equally potent against witches, and 
especially have iron horse-shoes been chosen for this 
purpose, as half the stable doors in England testify.* 
Stratum after stratum of the human race has 
become buried or absorbed by succeeding waves, and 
the little people of the stone age, or rather the dis- 
tinctive generations of them, died out, and only left 
behind them relics, memories and superstitions. 
Succeeding generations acquired the practice of the 
art of metal- working, and brought it to the highest 
perfection. According to the Mosaic account, Tubal- 
cain was the first instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron: among the Greeks Hephaestos was the 
god of subten^anean fire, working in a smoky smithy 
down in the heart of burning mountains, and forging 
arms and armour, and other works in metal of surpass- 
ing beauty and temper : the Latins had their Vulcan 
(whose name some have sought to identify with that 
of Tubal-cain), whose occupations were similar to those 
of Hephaestos, and who moreover forged the thunder- 
bolts for Jove, his father : Loki, the Scandinavian 
Vulcan, was more lively and mischievous than the 
Latin god, but he shared with him his skill in metal- 
working of imrivalled strength and beauty. These 

' TyloT's "Prim. Cul." 140. Keightlejr's " Fairy Mythology,** 
26, 148, 413, 488. 
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gods of the internal fire were aided b j Kyklops, and 
other like attendants : and these grim metal-workers 
crop up in fairy mythology as the black dwarfs, who 
"are horridly ugly, with weeping eyes, like black- 
smiths and colliers. They are most expert workmen, 
especially in steel, to which they can give a d^ree 
at once of hardness and flexibility which no human 
smith can imitate ; for the swords they make will 
bend like rushes, and are as hard as diamonds. In 
old times arms and armour made by them were in 
great request ; shirts of mail manufactured by them 
were as fine as cobwebs, and yet no bullet would 
penetrate them, and no helm or corslet could resist 
the swords they fashioned ; but all these things are 
now gone out of use."* 

' It requires very little speculation to imderstand 
how these gods of the internal fire, invested with 
repulsive attributes, became associated in the mind 
with the presiding deities of the subterranean abodes 
of the dead, and why they should be relegated to 
that part of Hades where the fires of Tartaros were 
placed. Hephaestos, Vulcan and Loki, each lame 
'from some deformity of foot, in time joined natures 
with the pans and satyrs of the upper world; 
the lame sooty blacksmith donned their goatlike 
extremities of cloven hoofs, tail and horns ; and the 

* Keightley's "Fairy Mythology," 176. 
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black dwarfs became the uncouth ministers of this 
sooty, black, foul fiend. If ever mortal man accepted 
the services of these cunning metal-workers, it was 
for some sinister purpose, and at a fearful price — no 
less than that of the soul itself, bartered away in a 
contract of red blood, the emblem of life and the 
colour of fire. 

Fire in another aspect is distinctively the con- 
suming element ; and this phase . of its power must 
always have been that most forcibly realized by man. 
When fire was the supreme god, and souls and spirits 
were like flames, death was the extinction of the 
" vital spark \^ the body dropped lifeless and inert ; 
left to itself its fate would be " to lie in cold obstruc- 
tion and to rot."* Then was the time when piOus sons 
would raise the ftmeral pyre, and by consuming the 
material body of the dead, would send that body to 
the land of shades, to be there reunited to the ethereal 
soul, and so secure a passage over the dread waters 
of the Styx ; to a place where some hope, however 
vague, of a kind of future life, and even of happiness, 
was possible. Those who were shipwrecked and 
whose carcasses were swallowed by the deep, or lay 
unburied on the shore ; those who left no descendants 
willing to light up the ftmeral fires, or compose the 
bones in graves with fimeral dues, were doomed to 

* " Measure for Measure," act iii. sc. i. 
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double disembodiment; they not only lost their 
bodies, but also that something between a body and 
a soul, which was set free and despatched to the 
nether regions by the burning of the body, or the 
performance of other regular sepulchral rites; and 
this dire condition they were destined to endure for 
a hundred years, or imtil the funeral rites were per- 
formed. 

The ghosts rejected are th' unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of sepulchres^ and fun'ral due. 
The boatman Charon ; those the bury'd host, 
He ferries over to the farther coast. 
Nor dares his transport vessel cross the waves 
With such whose bones are not composed in graves. 
A hundred years they wander on the shore, 
At length their penance done, are wafted o'er.* 

The idea is related to that which gave rise amongst 
so many races to the destruction by fire or by 
dedication in the tomb, of food, clothing, arms, horses, 
slaves and wives, to serve the great departed in the 
land of shades : of which the Hindu suttee was one 
development. But associated with this was the 
realization of the diety as a hungry demon, the 
Devourer par excellence. Loki, the Scandinavian god 
of subterranean fire, was a great devourer, and was 
ready to challenge any other being, god or man, to 
an eating match, and he was met and beaten by Logi, 

1 Dryden's " Virgil's 'uEneid,'" b. 6. 
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the Scandinavian god of devouring fire,^ such it is 
assumed, as a prairie fire or forest fire. The older 
gods of the Greeks and Romaiis, Kronos and Saturn, 
were devouring gods who were not only pleased with 
perpetual sacrifices, but went to the length of devour- 
ing their own offspring ; and eveji Zeus himself, of the 
later race of gods, once gave way to this devouring 
propensity when he swallowed his wife. Metis. Again 
Moloch, the great Phoenician god, was generally 
identified by the Greeks with Kronos, and he was 
essentially a hungry and blood-thirsty deity. 
Moloch has always been associated with fire, although 
perhaps strictly not a fire-god : he was worshipped, 
not only by victims being consumed in his presence, 
but even by their being thrown into his beUy of fire : 
his image is described as of brass, hoUow within, and 
with a head like a calf, and outstretched arms into 
which were thrown the victims, who sank down into 
the fire, which was kindled in the beUy. The worship 
of this Phoenician god by these rites was wide-spread, 
and it was so well established, as to be almost ineradi- 
cable, even under the strong denunciation of the 
Hebrew prophets^ who inveighed against the passing 
of children through the fire to Moloch. This form of 
human sacrifice, if indeed it ever was subdued, 
smouldered on amongst the Hebrews, and again 

* Mallet's " Northern Antiquities," 439. 
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burst forth in full vigour under the monarchy, when 
Solomon and Manasseh successively set up this 
worship, and sons were passed through the fire to 
Moloch and to Chemosh, his Moabitish counterpart. 
It is probable that the worship of Baal, the sun-god, 
became in time blended with that of the devouring 
deities, and that the same rites were eventually 
observed in botL 

We have already seen that, amongst the Hebrews, 
fire held an important place in their conception of the 
Deity ; and their declension to a worship of material 
fire, and sacrifices to the local fire god, is quite 
intelligible. In the time of Jeremiah, the prophet, 
in the valley of the son of Ilinnom (Ge-hinnom) 
situate outside the city of Jerusalem, on the East 
side, at the sun-gate; — near which Ezekiel in his 
vision saw the twenty-five men worshipping the sun, 
and turning their backs on the Temple, — stood 
Moloch's altar, and young children were thrown 
into the cruel arms of the brazen god, to the sound of 
the toph, the drum, beaten to drown the cries of the 
victims, and to excite the people : from whence the 
name of Tophet. This valley was to the Hebrew 
prophet a place of dire abomination, and drew down 
the most scathing denunciation. Josiah, the king, 
defiled the valley in some way calculated to make the 
place unfit for any religous service ; for, degrading as 
the worship was, it was hedged round by superstitious 
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rules. It became thenceforth a place of burning for 
dead carcasses and offal ; — the type of corruption, and 
of the valley of death ; — and the ideal of that hell of 
fire, which was at once the place of retribution and of 
purification, realized by the later Jews. 

When the Jews returned from the Babylonish 
captivity, they brought with them a name for Hades, 
Gehenna, derived from the old Accadian records, in 
which Gri-iununa means the foundation of " chaos,"^ 
the old Hebrew Sheol. They also brought back 
their Persian ideal of a fiery place of retribution and 
purification ; and by a transition, easy to the Jews, the 
abominable valley of perpetual burnings, corruption, 
and foetid smoke; — identified with traditions of human 
sacrifices, and the presence of heathen gods, now 
demonized; the old Ge-hinnom — became the new 
Gehenna, the latter inheriting the horrible traditions 
of the former, both of human sacrifices by fire, and of 
the burning of the dead, by which those sacrifices 
had been superseded : in each case fire was the 
leading idea, and furnished the facts and figures ol 
the Jewish Tartaros. Having localized this place of 
retribution, one step further placed upon the throne of 
that burning world, Asmodeus, the arch-demon of 
the impure fire, who had come back with the Jews 
from the land of Media. 

* "Chaldoan Magic," 166-170, &c. 
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The impure fire, — this is the real point of contact 
between the element of fire and the ideal devil: — ^the 
fire of passion, wrath and lust : the fire that eats into 
the moral being as a canker; turning all that was 
sound and beautiful, into rottenness and repulsive 
hideousness : it is the hell which setteth on fire the 
whole course of Nature,^ and incites to all kinds of 
lust and crime ; it is the fever which possesses erring 
man until " the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart faint. From the sole of the foot even unto 
the head there is no soundness in it ; but wounds and 
bruises and putrefying sores :" until the " sins are as 
scarlet and red like crimson.''^ 

We have already referred to Lilith, the Rabbinic 
first wife of Adam, and to the probable association 
with her, of the tradition of moral degradation in 
pre-historic times. The elaboration of the idea is of 
comparatively late growth ; but the idea itself, as a 
foundation, is of far greater antiquity : by reading 
between the lines of the Hebrew canon, not only is 
it possible to see that some such object was present 
to the writers, but that it was one of their great 
desiderata, to counteract the influence of the old 
tradition, and to wean their readers from its 
dangers. 

No one can read the Hebrew history, either in 

* James iii. 6. ' Isaiah i. 5, 6, 18. 
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the Bible, or in the Talmudic writings, without 
recognizing that the besetting sin of the Hebrew 
race was that of carnal lust. In the Bible, we have 
the history of the Hebrew race, promulgated as an 
authentic record. It purports in its earlier chapters 
to give an account of the origin of all things, of man 
and all the nations upon earth, but the document 
which has come down to us, was not compiled until 
after the Hebrews had become a nation, and we can 
see that the writer kept steadily in view the separa- 
tion, from the rest of the world, of the peculiar 
people, and the establishment of those institutions 
by which they were to be distinguished. The 
existence and history of collateral off-shoots from the 
Hebrew genealogical tree, are either not noticed at 
all, or are but barely referred to. The great 
desideratum of the Hebrew law-giver and his im- 
mediate successor was to prevent their followers 
from mixing with the Canaanitish nations, who 
retained the traditions of the hated past ; and the 
pitiless command went forth^ to " save alive nothing 
that breatheth,'' so as to prevent the possibility of 
contamination. In the history of the nation, pro- 
minence was given to all the facts which could 
create abhorrence of the superseded system and its 
votaries ; the fall of Eve brought about by a being 
in the form of a serpent, the ancient object of 
worship ; the murder of the shepherd Abel by the 
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agriculturist Cain, and the curse which followed ; 
the curse of Ham, the progenitor of Canaan and the 
Canaanites ; the destruction of the cities of the plain 
where the obscenity of the old religion was especially 
rampant; the declension of Baal-peor, and the 
destruction by plague of 24,000 Hebrew men which 
followed; all pointing the moral against the old 
system of lewdness. No wonder that tradition even- 
tually personified this old system as Lilith, a beauti- 
ful woman, and described her as endowed with 
magic powers, as having been the first but cast-off 
wife of Adam, and that being the jealous enemy of 
Eve, she had assumed the form of a serpent, — sl 
seraph, or angel of light, — and had succeeded in 
conquering her, and bringing her and all her 
offspring to misery. This was indeed the legend of 
the Rabbins, who also made Lilith, the mother 
of the jinns or demons, including Asmodeus, the 
Persian demon of lust, who, in course of time, 
succeeded to a post of the highest rank in the 
demonic hierarchy. 

Purity was the ideal of the Hebrew good ; Lust 
and Immorality, so closely woven into the religion 
of the Canaanites, and other aboriginal and early 
nations, were the great opposing principle confront- 
ing this ideal, and denounced vehemently throughout 
their sacred books as the great evil: the spiritual 
personification of this opposing principle was the 
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nearest idea of a devil which they ever attained. 
The Hebrews themselves were a cruel, blood-thirsty- 
race ; their system of warfare was atrocious in the 
extreme ; and their religious rites demanded a 
perpetual shedding of blood, their priests being 
reaUy the butchers of the nation : but this was 
deemed necessary both for the suppression of a still 
greater evil, and as a mitigation of a still greater 
atrocity : the old corrupt system was the evil, and 
the atrocity to be mitigated was human sacrifice in 
its most repulsive form. 

Among the Persians the fire which they associated 
so prominently with the spiritual beings of their 
religion, was at an early date separated into the two 
great divisions of celestial fire, and infernal fire. 
The former was personified as Ashavahista, the spirit 
of " supreme purity ;" the latter as Aeshma-daeva, 
the spirit of the "impure fire." In the great 
combat between Ahura-mazda (Ormuzd) and Anr5- 
mainyu (Ahriman), these two spirits of fire are 
pitted against one another. 

We have seen how the captive Jews were led by 
a similarity of traditions, to sympathize with the 
Persian religious teaching, and how, on their 
return from captivity, the Jewish reUgious system 
became deeply tinged, and even imbued with Persian 
doctrines. Amongst these doctrines was that of the 
hierarchy of demons or devils, with Aschmedai, the 
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quondam Aeshma-daeva, the arch-demon of lust, as 
the most potent of the mfemal fiends. In the 
apocryphal book of Tobit Aschmedai is a principal 
actor, who is not only burning with lust but also 
with jealousy, and who slays the first seven 
husbands of Sara, in the vain hope of securing her 
for himself. 

The antagonism which existed fi-om the earhest 
times between the Iranian, the Persian race, and the 
<50gnate race of Hindus, whose rehgious rites were to 
the last degree obscene, may have led to the accen- 
tuation of their detestation for such characters as were 
typified by Aschmedai; and found other develop- 
ments in the beUef in succubi and incubi, the spirits 
of impurity, who, prowling through the darkness of 
the night, instilled into the mind unholy thoughts, 
and corrupted the body with pollution. It then was 
and still is the practice of Hindu races, not 'only to 
permit, but to enjoin as a duty such rites in con- 
nection with religion, observed to this day in their 
very temples, as do not yield in impurity to the 
worship of Mylitta, for which Babylon has in history 
gained such unenviable notoriety. 

Aschmedai in later writings became the more 
familiar Asmodeus, who furnished the industrious, 
tradition-weaving Eabbins with a hero, always 
-available as the principal actor in some brand-new 
ancient legend, pieced together for the instruction 
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or entertainment of the schools of learning; as*- 
semblies which these Rabbins so much enjoyed that 
they modelled their heaven on the same pattern. 

The Eabbins did not consider Asmodeus as a spirit 
of unmixed evil, as the following legend will show ; — 
Solomon was commanded to build the Temple with-^ 
out using iron tools ; and being in perplexity how to 
fulfil the divine command, was advised to have 
recourse to a certain magical insect, called the- 
Shamir, which had the power of cuttiog through 
the hardest stone : it was not known where the 
Shamir was to be found, and it was thought that the 
demons might disclose its whereabouts. The male 
and female demons were accordingly interrogated,, 
imder the persuasive influence of the rack, but with- 
out effect, for they did not know: they however, 
suggested that Asmodeus, " the king of the demons,'*^ 
might be in possession of the Shamir. Questioned 
as to the abode of Asmodeus, they replied that he 
usually resided on a certain mountain, and described 
the exact spot; that he ascended daily into heaven, 
for the purpose of attending the celestial seat of 
learning ; and of coming down in order to be present 
at the sublunary debating rooms; and that on 
returning home he was accustomed to drink of a 
particular well. A messenger was accordingly 
despatched with a quantity of wine, and a magic 
chain, on which the name of God was engraved : the 
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water was drawn off from the well, and the wine 
was substituted. The device succeeded, Asmodeus 
drank deeply of the wine, was overpowered, and 
•chained by the magic chain, which he could not 
shake off, and led away captive to Solomon. On the 
journey he came in contact with a palm tree, which 
was snapped by his weight. He was about to do 
the same to a widow's cottage, but yielded to her 
entreaties for mercy, and refrained, but in stooping 
to get out of the way, he broke a bone in his leg, and 
became lame. They passed a blind man and a 
drunkard, who had lost their way ; and he put both 
of them right again ; at the same time telling his 
raptors, that the former was known in heaven as a 
perfectly righteous man, and the latter as a perfectly 
wicked one. Besides these he gave other surprising 
evidence of his foreknowledge with regard to persons 
casually met on the road. On his arrival, he put 
Solomon in the way of procuring the Shamir, and 
remained in his service until the Temple was com- 
pleted. During his stay he became very intimate 
with Solomon, and one day, during a friendly dis- 
-cussion as to feats of skill, managed to shoot Solomon 
Away bodily to a distance of four hundred miles ; 
and assuming his form and appearance, took posses- 
sion of his harem. Solomon, like Ulysses, had to 
find his way back home, where his identity was. at 
first doubted. Eventually, the personation was de- 
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tected, and a magic ring and chain, engraved with 
the names of God, put Asmodens to flight, and 
Solomon was restored to his throne and home.^ 

It is to be observed in this legend, that Asmodeus, 
the king of demons, like the Satan of Job, and the 
lying spirit of Ahab's time, had access to the pre- 
sence of God ; that he is not unmoved by feelings of 
compassion, and that he is not thought unworthy to 
be employed in the erection of the great temple of 
Jehovah, which even David, the man after God s own 
heart, was not allowed to build. 

Asmodeus travelled through the early Christian 
ages and medieval times, side by side with other 
demons, endowed with various attributes of evil; 
but although from time to time he changed his form, 
and was often overshadowed by darker conceptions, 
he fairly held his own : and indeed the ideal Devil 
always retained his lustful character. A Mussulman 
legend relates of Iblis, the Arabian Devil, that Allah 
gave him for food, all things sacrificed to idols ; for 
drink, wine and intoxicating liquors ; for amusement, 
music, song, love, poetry and dancing ; and although 
his regular home was to be ruins, tombs and unclean 
places, yet he was to have liberty to curse Allah, and 
was promised a progeny which should outnumber 
the guardian angels in the proportion of seven to 

' Hershon's " Genesis according to the Talmud," i88. 
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two ; and that, except with the faithful few, the evil 
should prevail.' 

If this was the appointed lot of the Devil, we 
cannot wonder that shoals of men were found ready 
to enlist under his banners, and to enjoy *' the plea- 
sures of sin for a season,'' regardless of the end to 
which it led. The Devil thus had too many disciples 
among men to make him at any time absolutely un- 
popular, and Le Sage's lame Asmodeus, the ''Devil- 
on-two-Sticks," is a strange mixtiure of philosophy, 
cynical wickedness, and common sense. 

But another change was to come over this ag- 
gressive spirit. Children in their childhood, and 
rustics all their lives, might believe in a black Devil 
with tail and horns and cloven hoofe. But such a 
personality could not survive, and dropped into the 
limbo of vain conceits. The traditional form had 
disappeared, but not his works : he was as untiring, 
as industrious as ever : unseen, unrecognized, he 
threaded his way through crowded humanity, 
wherever thought was lightest and joy the highest : 
he would penetrate into the seclusion of the cloister 
and the cell, and whisper his temptations to the 
ascetic and the student. The old coarse notion of 
the Devil carried with it a wholesome panic dread, 
which, if it influenced at all, tended to repulsion. 

* Conway's " Demonology," ii. 261. 
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But the ideal of evil, which grew more and more 
refined as the culture advanced with which it kept 
pace, was far more insidious ; and grew in strength 
and power to influence and subjugate, as the old 
form disappeared, and gave place to a graceful spirit 
of refinement and elegance. 

Mephis. The culture, too, that shapes the world, at last 
Hath e'en the devil in its sphere embraced ; 
The northern phantom from the scene hath passed, 
Tail, talons, horns, are nowhere to be traced ! 
As for the foot, with which I can't dispense, 
'Twould injure me in company, and hence, 
Like many a youthful cavalier, 
False calves I now have worn for many a year. 

Witch, I am beside myself with joy, 

To see once more the gallant Satan here ! 

Mephis, Woman, no more that name employ ! 

. Witch . But why ? What mischief has it done ? 

Mephis. To fable it too long hath appertained ; 

But people from the change have nothing won. 
Rid of the Evil One, the evil has remained/ 

So spake Mephistopheles, the courtly, seeming 
slave, but real master. The grimy garb, the brawny 
arms, and rough sledge-hammer of Vulcan have 
given place to the "gold-laced scarlet vest, the stiflp 
silk mantle, the gay feather, and the long pointed 
rapier/' and well-turned limbs of the youth of high 
degree, into whom he has become transformed. 

. * Goethe's "Faust," 2146-55 ; 2156-60. 
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The material fire, and the tool of brute force, for- 
midable, but capable of usefiil work, have been^ 
replaced by the moral fire, and the polished and 
more deadly arm, made only for the purpose of 
destruction. 
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VIII. 

DRAGONS AND SATYRS. 

Primeval Monsters — Honesty of Mythological Traditions — 
Ichthyosaurus — Plesiosaurus — Atlantosaurus — Pterodactyle 
— Fights with Dragons — ^Leviathan — Facts precede Ideals — 
Composite Animals — Chaos — Babylonian Monsters — Scorpion 
Men — -^neas — Hesiodic Monsters — St. Michael — St. George 
and the Dragon — Dragons of Romance and Poetry — Bunyan's 
ApoUyon — Satyrs and Pans — River-drift Man — Aborigines 
— Man and the Ape — ^Hea-bani — Hebrew Satyrs — Horns. 

In examining the physical forms attributed to the 
Devil, it is hardly possible to avoid concluding that 
traditions of primeval monsters, the existence of 
which, at one time, cannot be doubted, are account- 
able for some of the most characteristic types. These 
monsters were by their aspect and ferocity, calcu- 
lated to strike terror into all beholders ; and to fix 
upon their memories an indelible impression of 
physical evil, and of irresistible malignant power. 
Such experience and impressions must have been 
passed on from generation to generation, with that 
vividness and exaggeration which are bom of a 
horrible terror. As these races of monsters gra- 
dually died out, and at last became extinct, the 
traditions of them became less and less capable of 

o2 
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verification by contemporary facts ; and those tradi- 
tions would thus become more and more misunder- 
stood and distorted, although still preserving their 
general character and truthfulness. 

In matters of religious belief, the world has exer- 
cised far more sobriety and conscientiousness than 
it has credit for ; and these virtues are, as a rule, 
manifested in the inverse proportion to the cul- 
ture of a race or community. There is no evidence 
— ^and in the absence of evidence it ought not to be 
assumed — that at any time in the world's history, 
has any individual, or body of men, deliberately set 
to work to originate mythological traditions, for the 
purpose of either deceiving their contemporaries, or 
imposing upon posterity. Uncultured or simply 
cultured man is far too much surrounded by the 
unknown and the inexplicable ; and by reason of his 
ignorance, fex too superstitious, to dare an attempt 
to foist upon others fanciful and foundationless tra- 
ditions. As science advances, and phenomena pass 
from the domain of the unknown to that of the 
known and understood, scepticism advances too, and 
keeps pace with science ; while the beliefs of the 
past are more and more treated with ridicule, or as 
pretty fables only fit for poetical elaboration. Then 
comes the time when imagination runs riot, loosed 
from the shackles of responsibility ; and that which 
once was a venerable record, degenerates into a 
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childish tale. Nevertheless, these myths, inherited 
by tradition from the days of ignorance, have always 
some kernel of truth imbedded in the quaint con- 
glomerate, overlaid and, it may be, hidden away, 
and difficult to find, but still representing facts, and 
therefore not to be despised. 

One of the most remarkable instances of truth 
being transmitted by tradition, through countless 
generations of ignorant repeaters, is afforded by the 
discoveries made in the present century by geologists. . 
The earnest labours of geologists and comparative 
anatomists, have, step by step, demonstrated as an 
actual fact, the existence upon this earth, in pre- 
historic times, of certain monstrous beings which 
afterwards became extinct, but whose existence has 
been vouched by tradition handed down through 
thousands of years ; but because these traditions have 
only been transmitted by the ignorant and super- 
stitious, and there have been no facts wherewith to 
verify them, they came to be considered as wholly 
fabulous, and the mere creations of morbid imagina- 
tions. 

It is now, however, proved beyond dispute that 
once upon a time there did exist on the earth beings 
such as these ignorant and superstitious people have 
talked about ; huge monsters, who were not only 
tyrants of the ocean, but also of the shore. 

Of these, the Ichthyosaurus had the vast proper* 
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tions of the whale, enormous jaws, reaching six feet 
in length, and fiimished with hundreds of shark-like 
teeth.' The Plesiosaurus *' to the head of a lizard, 
united the teeth of the crocodile ; a neck of enor- 
mous length, resembling the body of a serpent ; a 
trunk and tail having the proportions of an ordinary 
quadruped, the ribs of a chameleon, and the paddles 
of a whale.' The Atlantosaurus, the largest land 
animal ever known to have existed, was of the same 
type, but was from fifty to sixty feet long, and 
standing thirty feet high.^ Finally, the Pterodactyle, 
a monster resembling a bat or vampire, but having a 
head and jaws like the crocodile, filled with cruel 
teeth, eyes of enormous size, fitting it to fly by 
night, leather-like wings, from which projected 
fingers terminated by long hooks, forming a power- 
fiil paw, wherewith it could creep, or climb, or swim.* 
This monster was not a bat, nor a bird, but a verit- 
able flying reptile, the incarnation of the legendary 
fiend who, 

O'er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.* 

These monsters were not, like the huge though 



* Buckland's " Geology," i66 et scq. ' lb. 199. 

• Wallace, " Island Life," 96. * Buckland's " Geology," 219. 

* " Paradise Lost," b. ii. 947. 
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smaller animals of the present age, — ^the elephant, the 
hippopotamus, and the rhinoceros, — feeders on herbs,, 
and without incentive to destroy life, except in self- 
defence : nor like whales, who feed on the smallest 
fish and molluscs they can find ; but truly ferocious, 
voracious, life destroying, and devouring reptiles- 
known to have attained gigantic dimensions, the 
flying reptiles nearly 30 feet from wing to wing, and 
the others 30, 40, 70 and 100 feet in length, and 
some of vast bulk, with jaws and teeth, so formed as 
to show them to have been in a high degree car-^ 
nivorous.^ Naturalists are still able to recognize in 
the ocean races of animals — dwarfed and degenerate,, 
it is true, but with sufficient distinctive charac- 
teristics to justify the conclusion — direct descendants 
of these monster reptiles. Add to this the £ict 
recently discovered, that there are reptiles of the 
lizard or saurian order, which are venomous ;— estab- 
lishing as true, that which had long been regarded 
as an absurd superstition, — and another point may 
be scored to the traditional dragon. 

Now what do we find in human tradition ? The 
Chaldeans tell us that Merodach fought with and 
conquered a monster, which came up fi:om the deep 
covered with scales, furnished with wings, and armed 
with claws. In later times the legend passed inta 

* Buckland^s " Geology," 229. 
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that of Bel and the Dragon, and from time to time 
reappears in such records as that of Michael the 
Archangel and Satan, and Saint George and the 
Dragon, The same legend appears in Greek mytho- 
logy, in the combat between Zeus and Typhoeus, 
although the horrors of the monster are magnified 
into a hundred heads and fiery eyes. Phoebus, who 
like Bel, was a sun-god, had a fight with Python, an 
enormous serpent, and the exploit is handed down in 
mythology. Horus, an Egyptian Bel, fights and 
overcomes Apophis, a monstrous reptile. Similar 
feats are recorded in almost every mythology that 
has assumed a definite form : (Edipus overcomes the 
devouring Sphinx, Bellerophon the Chimera: in 
Hindu mythology, the serpent Vritra is smitten, in 
that of Zoroaster there is Ahi, and in the modem 
Parsee, Zohak, both monsters of the same class : 
even Buddhism has its dragon fight, for when Kiouen- 
thsang returned to China, he brought with him a 
golden statue representing the Buddha conquering 
the Dragon.^ The Scandinavians had echoes of the 
same traditions ; for there are combats with monsters 
of all sorts; and in the sea which surrounds their 
world is the great Midgard serpent, who is to be 
slain at the end of the world by Thor. This great 
serpent still lives on in popular belief, as the great 

* Max MUller, " Chips," i. 275. 
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sea-serpent, and has, even to this day, very re- 
spectable adherents. 

In the book of Job we recognize in Leviathan, a 
creature more like the extinct saurians of the old 
world, than any crocodile recorded in historic times ; 
and this Leviathan is treated as still existing in the 
days of David. In the 74th Psalm, Jehovah is 
spoken of as having broken the heads of the dragons 
in the waters, and the heads of Leviathan in pieces ;^ 
in Isaiah, as having wounded the dragon :' and paeans 
are sung on the anticipated punishment of '^Leviathan, 
that crooked serpent,'* and the slaying of "the 
dragon that is in the sea:"' Finally, in the 
Apocal3rptic vision, " I saw an angel come down from 
heaven, having the key of the bottomless pit and a 
great chain in his hand. And he laid hold on the 
dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil, and 
Satan, and bound him."* 

Do not these facts prove to demonstration that 
some individuals, at least, of the now extinct races 
of monsters, survived into times, when man not only 
existed, but was capable of passing on his experience 
to his descendants ? Combats with such monsters, 
and their destruction or flight, would be scenes of 
such terrific and enthralling interest, as not to be 



^ Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 14. ' Isaiah li. 9. ' Isaiah xxvii. i. 

* Rev. XX. I, 2, ; and see Rev. xii. 7-9. 
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effaced from the memory of the beholders ; and with 
such materials for tradition, the only wonder is 
that the popular conception of a dragon, framed on 
tradition, passed on through hundreds of generations 
should have not only retained its identity, but should 
be foimd to bear a most startling resemblance to the 
original, whose bones have slept for thousands of 
years in their stone encasement, and now come to 
light, as it were, almost for the purpose of proving 
the marvellous tenacity of tradition, and the- 
honesty of those who passed it on. 

All such traditions have had their origin in savage 
times, when man was too simple to indulge in con- 
scious idealism. It is often argued that the monsters 
of tradition are personifications of the Deep, or of the 
Storm, or of the Desert wind, or of Eivers inundating 
their banks ; and so no doubt they often are and 
have been : but the wholly uncultured human mind 
would be incapable of creating an ideal dragon ; of 
building it up with limbs symbolical of their special 
contribution to the composite being, with composite 
ideal attributes. Such a process assumes an amoimt 
of intelligent reasoning and poetical idealism, which 
would not be combined in a savage nature. A 
savage might make an image of an animal, a snake, 
or a lion, the object of his worship ; and he might 
embellish his image viith a human head ; and suc- 
ceeding generations might improve upon the ideal. 
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until all sorts of monstrosities might be portrayed : 
but it is not conceivable that such hap-hazard model- 
ling would combine in one being so many of the char- 
acteristics of the pterodactyle as are found in the 
dragon of tradition, unless the tradition itself had 
been pregnant with the combination. 

Mr. Conway writes : " The opinion has steadily 
gained that the conventional dragon is the tra- 
ditional form of some huge saurian. It has been 
suggested that some of those extinct forms may have 
been contemporaneous with the earliest men, and 
that the traditions of conflicts with them, trans- 
mitted orally and pictorially, have resulted in pre- 
serving their forms in fable proximately."* 

Man will idealize facts, and will also idealize 
misinterpreted facts : he will then materialize his 
ideals, and thus in time create a whole world of 
imaginary facts ; these imaginary facts settle down 
and solidify, and in their turn become material for 
idealization ; and so on ad infinitum : but whatever 
may be built up afterwards, and however numerous 
the stages of thq edifice, the original starting-point 
will not have been an ideal, but a fact. Man would 
not personify the sea as a marine monster, unless he 
believed in the existence of a marine monster in some 
way associated with the sea : he would not idealize 

* Conway, " Demonology," i. 320. 
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a river as a scaly reptile, with a weakness for sheep, 
unless he had seen or heard of a scaly reptile coming 
up out of a river and carrying off a sheep as prey. 
But when the idea of the river, and the devouring 
reptile once became associated, the transition was 
easy to an identification of the two ; and when the 
river burst its bounds, and swept away the flocks, it 
was natural enough to speak of the river as a dragon 
coming up out of its bed, and devouring the sheep 
as its prey. 

Instances of composite beings occur abundantly in 
the mythologies of the world, and they are no doubt 
mostly attributable to the universal tendency to 
anthropomorphism, by which, in some cases, the 
forms of animals have been dignified by adding the 
attributes of man ; or in others, some special charac- 
teristics of man intended to be accentuated have 
been shown, by adding to the human ,form the 
attributes of certain animals. Of the former class 
are the serpents, bulls, horses and lions, with human 
heads : of the latter are the hawk-headed, ibis- 
headed and jackal-headed deities of Egypt; the 
fish- tailed mermaidens and tritons, of marine habits 
and abode ; the pans and satyrs, with goat-like 
extremities and semi-bestial natures. 

These animal-headed deities were at one time 
probably imagined in human form, attended by a 
hawk, an ibis, or a jackal ; as Jove was represented 
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as attended by an eagle, and Odin by his ravens and 
dogs, and other deities by their own especial 
familiais : the mermaidens and tritons were closely 
associated in the mind with fishes, and the pans and 
satyrs with goats : and the composite ideals were 
the result. Professor Max Mtiller would perhaps 
call the earHer stage that of the monosyllabic ideal, 
and the composite form the agglutinative stage :^ for 
his general principle would include this case :-— 
'* Everywhere amalgamation points back to combi- 
nation, and combination back to juxtaposition."^ 

The Bible opens with the statement that, '^ In the 
beginning .... the earth was] without form and 
void, and darkness was on the face of the deep." 
This represented the generally received opinion, that 
time was when our Earth did not exist, but Chaos 
reigned supreme ; when all the elements were 
mingled, formless, lifeless ; filling an abyss without 
bottom, extending in all directions without limits of 
any kind. 

The hoary deep ; a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth and height, 
And time, and place are lost ; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy.* 



* Max Muller, "Science of Religion," 154. 
• Max MuUer, « Chips," iv. 86. • " Paradise Lost," b, 2. 
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Tliis chaotic abyss was watery, but yet not exactly 
water, although often spoken of, for want of a better 
expression, as " the primordial waters." This idea 
finds expression in the Veda : — 

Nor Aught nor Nought existed ; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven's broad woof outstretched above. 
What covered all ? what sheltered ? what concealed ? 
Was it the water's fathomless abyss ? * 

And in the Edda : — 

'Twas Time's first dawn, 
When nought yet was. 
Nor sand nor sea, 
Nor cooling wave ; 
Earth was not there, 
Nor heaven above. 
Nought save a void 
And yawning gulf, 
But verdure none.* 

A germ of life is then believed to have come into 
existeuce, often spoken of as an egg — the mundane, 
or cosmic egg — which by degrees developed into the 
world fitted for the reception of living beings. The 
account of Creation in the first chapter of Genesis 
fairly represents the general idea of this develop- 
ment. First, a breath moved through the formless 
abyss, separating it into two elements, air and 

' Max Miiller, « Chips," ii. 195. 

^ Mallet, "Northern Antiquities," 401. 
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water; next, the advent of light caused another 
difference from universal darkness ; ,the air develop- 
ing still further, forced up the superincumbent water, 
until there was a firmament, an aerial space between 
waters above and waters below ; the lower waters 
then recede from the centre, and the dry land 
appears. These waters produce creatures that have 
life, and flying fowl to people the air. The earth 
having brought forth vegetation now produces 
beasts of the earth, and creeping things, and man. 
The sun and moon and stars were made to serve the 
earth, and run their course within the hollow dome 
formed by the waters above the firmament. It was 
firmly believed, however, that Chaos continued to 
exist everywhere beyond the limits of this organized 
world, and it was assumed that any one sailing 
on the ocean, right away and far enough from 
the land, would reach the confines of the worlds and 
enter on the realms of Chaos, where darkness, fog, 
and unsubstantiality reigned supreme. 

At an early stage of the creation, and before 
Nature had finally settled down, it was believed 
that monsters of various forms had been created and 
fitted to live in the semi-obscurity of Chaos, only 
half dispelled : but that as the earth became more 
settled and light increased, these creatures, unable 
to bear this light, either perished or were driven 
into the misty circle of primeval Chaos. Berosus 
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enumerates the monstrous forms wliich these beings 
assumed, and which in his time were portrayed in 
the Babylonian temples : men, with two or four 
wings, and with two faces, both male and female ; 
human figures with legs and horns of goats ; some 
with horses' feet, others with the hind quarters of 
a horse and the body of a man ; bulls with heads of 
men; dogs with fourfold bodies, terminated with 
fishes' tails ; horses with heads of dogs ; men with 
heads of horses, and other animals with heads and 
bodies ,of horses, and tails of fishes. In short, 
creatures in which were combined the limbs of every 
species of animals. Besides these, were fishes, 
reptiles, serpents, and other monstrous animals 
which could assume each others' shape and counte- 
nance. All these were presided over by the goddess 
of Chaos, Tiamtu, the Thallath of Berosus.* 

The Chaldean legends, recently exhumed, confirm 
these traditions and record the contest of Merodach 
- — or Bel — the sun-god, with the monsters of Chaos, 
and their defeat. They either perished or were 
driven away into outer Chaos. The champion of 
Chaos was a dragon, a composite monster, with the 
tail, horns, claws, and wings of the medieval devil. ^ 

In the gloomy land of the Cimmerians and the 
confines of Hades, these strange monsters were to be 

* Smith's *' Chaldean Genesis," Sayce, 35. * lb. 99, 113. 
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met ; and not only there, but in any part of the 
universe which was conceived as beyond the pale of 
human habitation, the same weird creatures might 
be encountered. When Izdhubar undertook the 
journey to the land of the dead, in order to inter- 
view Hasisadra, the Chaldean Noah, scorpion-men 
were found guarding the gate of the sun ; terrible in 
aspect, gigantic in stature, with their heads in 
heaven and their feet in Hades. ^ 

Similar visions were encountered when ^neas 
approached the gates of Hades : — 

Of various forms, unnumbered spectres more ; 
Centaurs and double shapes besiege the door : 
Before the passage horrid Hydra stands, 
And Briareus with all his hundred hands : 
Gorgons and Geryon with his triple frame, 
And vain Chimaera vomits empty flame.* 

Hesiod records the birth of monstrous beings of 
various forms, Thaumas, Tiamat, the great deep : the 
winged harpies ; Medusa and the Gorgons, serpent- 
headed ; Echidna, half nymph, with dark eyes and 
fair cheeks and half serpent, huge, terrible and vast, 
speckled and flesh devouring; Cerberus, the flesh 
devouring fifty-headed dog of Hell; the Lernsean 
hydra, the hundred-headed monster, slaughtered by 
Hercules, a sun-god ; Chimaera, a monster with three 

" Smith's '* Chaldean Genesis," by Sayce, 259. . . ' "-^neid," b. 6. 
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heads, one of a lion, another of a goat and the third 
of a serpent, slain by Bellerophon and Pegasus, the 
winged horse ; the Sphinx, a devouring, scaly dragon 
of the deep : the Nemsean lion, and a host of other 
monsters.* 

The same idea is recognized in the Semitic belief, 
that uncanny beings lurked in the outer deserts, 
where men did not penetrate at all, or did so 
only at great danger. The " place of dragons" is as- 
sociated with the " shadow of death ;"' dragons are 
associated with the waters of the deep :' and are 
called upon with the deeps to praise Jehovah.* Isaiah 
wishing to describe the utter desolation and destruc- 
tion which should come on Zion s enemies prophecies 
that — 

Their streams shall be turned into pitch, 

And the dust into brimstone, 

And the land thereof shall become burning pitch, 

It shall not be quenched night or day ; 

The smoke thereof shall go up for ever. 

Thorns shall come up in her palaces, 

Nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof, 

And it shall be a habitation of dragons, 

And a court for ostriches. 

The wild beasts of the desert 

Shall also meet with the wild beasts of the island, 

And the satyr shall cry to his fellow.* 



* "Hesiod," 265, &c. ' Ps. xliv. 19. * Ps. Ixxiv. 13. 
* Ps. cxlviiL 7. * Is. xxxiv. 
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Hesiod's monstrous beings are of various forms, and 
cannot be fairly associated with any ancestors of 
beings in actual life and known to man ; but the most 
terrible of all monsters, the oldest form and that which 
generated the greatest and most enduring dread, 
was the marine monster, with scales, and claws, 
and of enormous size and strength ; a relentless de- 
vourer, and with a cruel ruthless nature. The legends 
of such beings have always been numerous and per- 
sistent, and outnumber all other monster-legends 
put together. Their antiquity is clearly attested by 
their being mentioned in the oldest records that the 
world possesses, — they are the " great whales" of the 
history of creation in Genesis ; we have seen that the 
Chaldean creation tablets speak of them; Hesiod 
tells us that the veil of Pandora was wrought with 
figures of sea-monsters, and, as everything connected 
with traditions of Prometheus, like the legend of 
Pandora, relates back to the earliest ages of which 
memories are embalmed in Greek mythology, this 
little record of female attire carries back mythical 
history into the remotest antiquity. 

We have already referred to some of the oldest 
battles with these monsters, and pointed out the im- 
probability that such ideals should have been adopted, 
unless beings had at one time existed upon which the 
figure of speech could have been originally engrafted. 
These batties became in time the common property 

p2 
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of all the epic poets of the world, and from them 
spread to the bards and troubadours, and even to 
the preachers of medieval times, furnishing subjects 
for heroic history, stirring romance and brilliant 
pageants. 

St. Michael, the archangel (the lineal descendant 
of Merodach-Bel, the conqueror of the primeval 
monster of the deep), is represented as treading upon 
a dragon and piercing him with a spear. 

St. George, the patron saint of England, although 
of doubtful identity, and unpleasantly associated with 
an Arian and not too scrupulous archbishop of 
Alexandria, is popularly accredited as a soldier 
champion of Christendom, who immortalized himself 
at Sylene, a city of Lydia, by his chivalrous and 
gallant exploits. Near Sylene was a stagnant lak;e 
or pond like a sea, wherein dwelt a dragon, who was 
so fierce and venomous that he terrified and poisoned 
the whole country. The people assembled to slay 
him, but when they saw him, his appearance was so 
horrible that they fled. Then the dragon pursued 
them even to the city itself, and the inhabitants were 
nearly destroyed by his very breath, and suffered so 
much, that they were obliged to give him two sheep 
every day to keep him from doing them harm. At 
length the number of sheep became so small, that 
they could only give him one sheep every day, and 
they were obliged to give him a man instead of the 
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other. Lots had eventually to be cast amongst all 
the surviving inhabitants, and one day it fell upon 
the king's daughter, and great was the lamentation 
which ensued. When the fatal day for the sacrifice 
of the king's daughter arrived, she, decked in bridal 
dress, went out to meet the dragon. On the road 
she fell in with St. George in full panoply and 
mounted on his charger. After a brief explanation, 
the dragon appeared on the scene, was encountered 
and wounded by the Christian knight, bound by the 
lady's girdle, and led like a " meke beest" into the 
city. On condition of the king and 15,000 men be- 
coming Christians, St. George slew the dragon ; his 
remains were carted away, and a church dedicated to 
om- Lady and St. George was built to commemorate 
the event.* 

In Spenser's " Faerie Queene " we read of the 
monster of Errour in its den : — 

Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, 

But th' other halfe did woman's shape retaine, 

Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile disdaine. 

And as she lay upon the durtie ground, 
Her huge long taile her den all overspred, 

Yet was in knots and many boughtes upwound, 
Pointed with mortall sting.' 

A furious fight takes place between this monster 

* Hone's " Every-Day Book," April 23. 
' Book I, 14, 15, 
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and the hero-knight, ending in the defeat and death 
of the former. 

A romance without some dragon or monster, was 
as rare as one without a valiant knight or a beautiful 
lady ; but these characters were not confined to light 
literature, but reappear almost verbatim in the sublime 
imagery of Milton : — 

Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape ; 
The one seem'd woman to the waist, and fair ; 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast; a serpent arm'd 
With mortal sting. 

The other shape. 
If shape it might be calFd that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb ; 
Or substance might be call'd that shadow seem'd, 
For each seem'd either ; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell. 
And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.* 

In Bunyan s " Pilgrim's Progress" we meet with a 
sort of dragon or monster in the person of Apollyon ; 
hideous to behold, clothed with scales like a fish, 
wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, and a mouth 
like a lion. 

A favourite subject for Chinese and Japanese 
painting and sculpture, is a dragon or monster very 

* "Paradise Lost," b. 2. 
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much of the same type, and a monstrous representa- 
tion of a dragon in the form of a huge saurian, still 
forms the central object at Japanese festivals. 

All these are variants of the original monster type, 
changing and shifting in their characteristics, like the 
shadowy beings of which they are the representa- 
tions : the sea-nymph is a very favourite form and 
constantly reappears ; but the dragon with scales 
and wings, claws and cruel teeth, is still more 
frequent, and has remained from age to age dis- 
tinctly a ferocious, flying reptile, until the tradi- 
tion has been justified by the discoveries of prosaic 
science. 

The subject of monstrous beings necessitates a 
reference to the large and important class of the Pan 
and Siatyr type. A being in the form of a man above 
the waist, and of a goat or bull below, and with 
cloven hoofs and horns is found in the mythology of 
many nations ; and as this form has become conse- 
crated to the medieval Devil, and still lives in the 
conception of the vulgar mind, a few moments of 
inquiry into the probable origin of the idea will not 
be out of place. 

Like all other ideals of a kindred nature, that of 
the satyr was built up from a number of independent 
sources, and we should be mistaken if we expected 
to pitch upon a single root from which it could be 
shown to have sprung : it has, on the contrary, been 
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the result of a long course of evolution. The final 
product of evolution may be, and often is, as 
different from the germ as the oak tree is from the 
acorn ; and in the evolution of the satyr we probably 
have an example of this difference. 

We have seen what a miserable and limited 
existence that of man was before he learned the use 
of artificial fire and light ; when he had no better 
implements than roughly chipped flints ; when he 
lived in holes and dens of the earth, and had to fight 
for sheer existence through the dark and dreary 
nights, unlighted and unwarmed, against the better 
equipped races of the brute creation : when his food 
was only fruit and uncooked roots and the raw flesh 
of such animals as he could overcome, and of the 
human enemies he could conquer. It is not to be 
supposed that these early undeveloped men were few 
in number, or limited in range : on the contrary, 
careful search and intelligent deduction have shown 
beyond dispute, that these early races of men were 
probably spread over the whole world, and that they 
were so numerous as to leave recognizable traces of 
their existence in almost every coimtry ; traces in the 
form of flints, undoubtedly shaped by the hand of 
man, and although buried for countless ages in beds 
of river drift now far below the present surface, yet 
sown broadcast, and in such profusion, as to be 
constantly found when searched for by the very few 
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who are competent to recognize their character. 
Europe has been of course the principal field of 
research, and has not unnaturally been most fruit- 
ful in results : but these paleolithic implements have 
also been found in Palestine, Assyria, India and 
Japan ; in Algeria, Egypt, and other parts of 
Africa ; throughout the whole of America ; in 
Australia a,nd Polynesia :^ every year reports of 
similar discoveries in fresh countries are made to the 
scientific world. The Danish Museum alone contains 
30,000 stone implements, and the number is con- 
stantly increasing.^ 

If we start with the whole world teeming with 
men of this primitive type; and then realize the first 
spark of a civilization appearing at some one point, 
where the power of a higher culture took root and 
then radiated, we can imderstand how this power 
of civilization as it radiated drove back the savage 
races. It is the instinct and the universal custom 
of the more powerful to drive the less powerful away 
from the most favoured districts of the earth, and to 
leave their inferiors to shift as best they can in 
those parts where Nature is less kind, and life more 
hard to sustain : and so it came about, that as stage 

* "Prehistoric Times," by Sir J. Lubbock, 103; and see Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins' "Address to the Section of Anthropology at 
Southampton," 1882, British Association. 

' "Prehistoric Times," 75. 
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after stage of civilization was attained, and as wave 
after wave of culture swept over the world, the 
primitive savage who had before roamed unopposed 
through the earth — only meeting everywhere with 
the same dead level of ignorance — was driven further 
and further from the centres of enlightenment. When 
history first came into existence, the rudest savage 
was only to be found in those inhospitable confines 
of the then known world, which were deemed the 
border-land of chaos : the northern lands of mist and 
darkness : the rock-girt or distant island : the burn- 
ing sandy desert with its lurid horrors : the impene- 
trable forests, backed by perpetual mountain snows : 
jungles or fastnesses, where the tangled labyrinth 
of vegetation, the tiger and the serpent, the 
deadly miasma and the treacherous swamp, com- 
bined to create inaccessibility. This process had 
been repeated, as each fresh development had 
been established, and it is certain that many 
succeeding strata of savages have been completely 
crowded out of the world and become extinct, by the 
ever widening circle of civilization : — each crowded out 
by a succeeding race, more civilized, and therefore 
more powerful, although only so by comparison ; and 
itself doomed to be crowded out by another race, 
relatively superior. This is the natural history of 
so-called aborigines ; but recorded history only cuts 
in at a period when the aborigines for the time 
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being represented a survival of untold ages, and 
however low the survivors might be found, there 
had certainly in the past been vast depths of 
human existence infinitely lower still, the represen- 
tatives of which had been swept away, and which 
can only now be realized by analogical deduction. 

Analogy however furnishes us with no imcertain 
data from which to deduce the course of past events 
on this subject. The natives of Austraha, the 
Bushmen of South Africa, the Veddas of the interior 
of Ceylon, the Nagas and other hill tribes of the 
Indian Peninsula, and the Andamanese islanders, all 
probably represent remnants of populations which 
once were general, but which have been driven into 
their present narrow limits ; and which, in spite of the 
efforts of the Aborigines Protection Society, are 
doomed to early extinction. How many of such races 
have died out in recent times ! imable, like the pre- 
adamite creatures of Chaldean mythology, to endure 
the Kght : — in this case, the light and power of 
civilization. 

These tribes are so shy, and so jealous of observa- 
tion, that we hardly have time to acquaint ourselves 
with their character and habits, before we see th^m 
melt away and disappear, as it were, under our very 
eyes. We find them physically and socially, and at 
times even mentally, so different from the races 
which now hold possession of the world, as to make 
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them seem to belong to a different nature, and to lead 
us sometimes to doubt their human attributes ; but 
if we could transport our standpoint of observation 
to the dawn of tradition, that is to say, to a period 
when the most cultured race then existing, had not 
long, if at all, emerged from the state in which the 
Australians and the Veddas now are, we could well 
imagine the human beings, then living on the fringe 
of habitable space, and compelled so to live in con- 
sequence of their marked inferiority to the dominant 
races, then of the Australian and Vedda type, to be 
many degrees nearer the brute, and immeasurably 
more removed from the average human type than 
those Australians and Veddas now are. We have 
seen, too, how persistent tradition can be, and there 
is nothing fanciful in supposing that the traditions 
of monsters of semi-human form, said to have 
inhabited the border-land of chaos, were founded 
upon the existence of beings of monstrous and un- 
Qouth shapes, which had been seen lurking about the 
far distant and inhospitable confines of the known 
world, or hiding away in fastnesses and inaccessible 
places. . That the^e beings should be invested vdth 
exaggerated deformities, is not at all surprising, 
considering the difficulties of observation, and the 
well founded sense of danger in a close encounter, 
for it is to be supposed that these semi-brutal men, 
would have habits more savage and brutal than their 
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less savage neighbours, and instincts which would 
make them naturally turn their hand against their 
enemies and oppressors. 

It has not been at all an uncommon tradition 
respecting low races of men, that they were 
descended from apes, and that they had and some- 
times still have tails : but this seems to arise from 
an idea of the general fitness of things, and as an 
indication of the low esteem in which the inferior 
race is held by their more cultured neighbours. 
This subject has been carefully examined by Mr. 
Tylor in his " Primitive Culture/' and he points out 
that there are even now, races who are ready to 
admit their own descent from apes.^ That man and 
apes are descended from some conunon ancestral form, 
which existed at a very remote period, is now 
generally admitted by evolutionists ; but it is as 
incorrect to say that man is descended from an ape, 
as it would be to maintain that the English are 
descended from the Hindus, because they happen 
to claim a common ancestry in the original Aryan 
stock, or that a man is descended from his second 
cousin because they both happen to have had the 
same great-grandfather. 

The origin of the myth of the Satyr, is however 
more enveloped in mystery, and cannot be explained 

* Vol. i. 378 ei seq. 
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by a supposed reference to savage and imcouth 
tribes, although these latter may have in a great 
degree contributed to the accumulation of confused 
notions on the subject. 

Probably the oldest record of a asAyr is that of 
Hea-bani, the companion and friend of Izdhubar, 
the solar hero of the Chaldean legends. Hea-bani 
is represented with an upright human form, but 
with the feet, tail and horns of a buU : he is said to 
have lived in a cave among the wild animals of the 
forest, and was supposed to possess wonderful know- 
ledge both of Nature and of human affairs. He is 
a composite being, half man, half bull Now for 
some reasons, not understood, but undoubtedly 
existant, the bull was, in the Chaldean mythology, 
adopted as an embodiment of divine power; in- 
deed one of Hea-bani's greatest feats was slaying 
*'the buU of heaven," which Anu, the god of heaven, 
had created at the request of Istar, and whereby she 
hoped to avenge herself on Izdhubar, for his indif- 
ference to her. The bull with human fece occurs 
again and again in Ninevitish and Babylonian 
monuments, and such figures represented powerful 
protecting genii.* The name "Hea-bani" means 
"created by Hea:" Hea was the god of the 



' Examples of these are to be seen at the Assyrian Court at the 
Crystal Palace. 
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abyss/ and of wisdom— of deep things — the only 
deity who could unloose the fetters forged by spells 
and incantations. Hea-bani, then, the created of the 
god of wisdom, the super-magical deity, was therefore 
a semi-gckl ; superhuman help was wanted by 
Izdhubar, and only such help was to be found with 
a superhuman being, like Hea-bani, who combined 
divine and human knowledge, and who was therefore 
conceived as having a composite body blended of the 
two natures. In passing, it may be noted, that Aot 
only was the buU adopted as a form for god-like 
creatures, but the cow was still more widely 
identified with the moon-goddess in the mythologies^ 
of many nations: the moon's crescent has been 
thought to suggest horns and account for the myth, 
but it is probable that the true origin lies further 
out of view than that. 

The Hebrews behoved in the existence of satyrs 

^ The abyss answers to the '* water under the earth" in the 
second commandment of the Decalogue. The Hebrews were 
prohibited from making the likeness of any creature in the abyss, 
which according to Berosus were so plentifully portrayed on the 
walls of the Babylonian temples. The same "imagery" caused 
Ezekiel so much disturbance when he saw it transferred to the 
Temple of Jerusalem — "every form of creeping things, and 
abominable beasts" (Ez, viii. lo) ; these were the inhabitants of the 
" great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts" (Ps. civ. 25); the whales and living 
creatures which move (creep) and which the waters had brought 
forth on the fifth day of creation (Gen. i. 31). 
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in the remote deserts — their idea of the borders of 
chaos— but they had progressed one step nearer the 
later ideal, by making their satyr a compound of 
man and goat. The distinctive features of their 
satyr however was, that he was " a hairy one ;" and 
we accordingly find the same term applied to Esau, 
the hairy man,' as was applied to some of the deities 
worshipped by Jeroboam, who " ordained him priest 
for the high places, and for the devils ^^ (hairy 
oi\es), "and for the calves which he had made."* 
And Isaiah speaking of utter desolation in a pas- 
sage already quoted, emphasises his prophecy by 
describing a place as the abode of satyrs, or hairy 
ones.' It is interesting to note, that Esau, called 
one of the " sfe-irim," or hairy demons, was red, and 
therefore sumamed Edom {red), that he sold his 
birthright for a mess of red pottage, and that he was 
specially assigned Mount Seir as a home for his 
descendants : we have seen that red was a special 
colour for evil spirits. 

It has been suggested that the horns popularly 
attributed to the Devil may have originated with 
the aureole of a divine being, still lingering 
round his head after his fall from heaven, and that 
the brightness of Moses' fjxce, when he came down 



* Gen. xxvii. ii, * 2 Chron. xi. 15. Moloch had a calfs head. 
• Is. xxxiv. 14; and see xiii. 21. 
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from Mount Sinai was of the same nature, and that 
this also has been called horns : both Satan and Moses 
being both represented as homed, and both from a 
similar cause. ^ But this explanation of the Devil's 
horns would have seemed far-fetched, even had we 
not been able to show by records, probably older than 
Moses, and certainly older than the Pentateuch, that 
beings closely akin to the Devil were already being 
depicted with horns, hoofs, and a tail. These same 
beings, with but slight modifications, were always 
kept alive in mythology as Pans, Priaps, Satyrs and 
Fauns, and when a bodily shape was wanted for the 
arch-enemy of mankind, this seemed the most appro- 
priate and was adopted accordingly. 

The addition of dragon's wings to the satyr form 
was a further development, arising from the concur- 
rent claims of the two ideals, and again ^'juxtaposi- 
tion led to combination.'' 

* Conway's " Demonology," vol. i. 19. 
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IX. 

CONCLUSION, 

At the outset, the Devil was defined as the Supreme 
Spirit of Evil, and Evil was identified with Opposi- 
tion. In accordance with that view, we found that 
the Satan of the Hebrews was' an "adversary," 
a spy and informer, an accuser of man to his God> 
and, as such, man's opponent. We saw how Chaldean 
and Persian influences gradually modified the ideal, 
and created the Satan of the New Testament, in 
whom were combined attributes which made him 
more and more hateful and formidable, until he 
became a shroud of sombre darkness, overshadowing 
and oppressing the whole moral world : he be- 
came more and more the enemy — the opponent of 
man. 

We have traced the lineage of spiritual beings of 
most varied characters, with whom the Earth and 
the Abyss, Heaven and Hell, have been peopled, 
and whose histories have gradually melted into that 
of the Christian Devil ; and we have shown that in 
many instances these beings were quondam gods of 
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high renown. We have examined the history of 
Hell and its monarchs, all now deposed by Satan, 
who has usurped the sole control of 'the nether 
world. We have found him clothed with fire, 
physical and moral, and a form derived from the 
most remote antiquity, when monsters, at first the 
denizens, and afterwards the types of a half-chaotic 
world, were strong in opposition to mankind, and 
waged a not unfairly balanced warfare for supremacy. 
We have seen how all these lines have from time to 
time converged to build up the great embodiment 
of the modern Satan, and to perfect him in the pos- 
session of every known or imagined evil, physical or 
moral, which the universe of Nature and of thought 
could formulate. The result has been a Protean, 
being, shifting and changing with the point of view, 
and never seen by any two alike. Each one who 
thinks of a Devil at all, fancies him at his own will, 
and has such a vast variety of materials from which to 
draw, that he can construct with ease an ideal quite 
special to himself No dogmatic definition of the 
Devil would meet with general adoption, or if 
adopted in one age would pass muster in the next ; 
and it is a fact that the ideal has shifted with the 
age, and still shifts and changes with every breath 
of doctrine, religious or philosophical. 

The Hebrews had their Satan^ and the Jews a 
revised ideal. Asmodeus came from Persia, wajs. 

Q 2 
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adopted by the Rabbins, and the mantle of Ahriman 
fell upon him : the product was the Satan of the 
New Testament. The cultured systems of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, and the venerable myths of 
Babylon, all contributed their quota, before the 
arch-enemy of the Christian faith assumed his final 
shape : — in the Apocalypse the Devil is truly poly- 
morphous. 

Even in the Christian Church the form was still 
always changing, and was not tied down to fixed 
tradition. The medieval monks did not realize a 
Hebrew Satan, who passed half his time in heaven ; 
nor a Rabbinical Asmodeus, who could be mistaken 
for King Solomon ; but they made their Devil black 
like the sooty Vulcan, and gave him horns and hoofs 
like the Satyrs and Pans, with breath of fire and 
brimstone, like the Chimera and Typhosus of their 
classic lore. The ApoUyon of Bunyan's " Pilgrim's 
Progress '' is not the monkish Devil, nor the king of 
locusts of the Bible, but a foul fiend, conscientiously 
built up with biblical materials found in the visions 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse. Few amongst us now 
would think of the Devil in either of these forms, or 
in any bodily form at all, and would only accord him 
personality as the great spirit of evil. The latest 
guide to popular knowledge broadly lays it down 
that " the idea of the Devil certainly no longer hulks 
in Christian thought as it once did, nor is his reign 
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the recognized influence that it once was over human 
life and experience."* 

In truth, Satan has gradually lost his mythology, 
his legions of demons have dropped away, and he 
himself is melting into an abstraction and dying out 
of view — an abstraction, like Milton's description of 
Death, "a shape that shape has none," which is 
almost too ideal to keep a personality, and seems 
gradually, but certainly, relaxing its hold upon 
popular belief. 

The existence of such a being as Satan, without a 
dualism of good and evil, such as the Persian creed 
maintained, is admitted to be a mystery, by aU who 
hold the doctrine : the existence of evil itself, under 
the control of an omnipotent and benevolent God, is 
part of the same great mystery. Whether such a 
mystery admits of a solution, and whatever such 
solution may be, it is quite clear that many of 
the attributes of the orthodox Devil are inherited 
from the ancestors whose natures we have been 
discussing. 

The ploughman, who, in his nightmare, dreams of 
the Devil, would no doubt still see a black, uncouth 
human form fiimished with horns and hoofe and 
tail — he would see an exaggerated satyr. Or he 
would encounter a scaly dragon belching forth flames 

^"Encyc. Brit." title "Devil" 
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from his jaws, gaping and bristling with hideous fangs, 
flapping his monstrous bat-Uke wings, and clawing and 
clutching at his prey — ^the monsters and dragons of 
primeval times would be the parents of his vision. 
The man smitten with palsy or with fever, bowed 
down with repeated strokes, and sinking in despair : 
the father grieving over the mental alienation of his 
^hild, or the blighting of his fields ; the wife who 
sees her husband distraught with drink ; the sea- 
man who, caught in a cyclone, sees the "Flying 
Dutchman" cross his bows, riding on the storm ; the 
terror-stricken Sepoys in A%hanistan recounting 
how their Ghazi enemies ride horses who vomit fire 
,and brimstone : AU these confess the agency of 
demons, possessing or tormenting the body, or the 
mind, or the elements, or the enemy ; just as the 
old Turanians would have done in their day, and the 
Negro, Tartar or Red IndiaA still would do. 

Many a gambler, debauchee or bravo, maddened 
with excitement, reckless as to consequences, yet 
steeped in superstition^ whose very object and 
pursuit forbid appeal to any god or saint, will 
invocate the Devil, and claim his aid ; with much the 
same notion as suggested that Solomon of old sought 
out Asmodeus to help him build the Temple, and 
which drove Saul, iEneas and others, to seek the aid 
of witches, sorceresses and sibyls. The Trolls and 
Kobolds of our ancient homes oscillated between 
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mischief and good nature: they would help their 
friends, and petulantly punish slights or inattention 
to their wants. Our word "devilry'' smacks of 
Loki, Mercury and Puck, and, light as the word may 
be in application, its root is plain enough. 

The devils and demons have now their hotne in 
Hell, where their oflSice is to torment the souls of 
the wicked dead; and Satan is their undisputed 
prince. But these devils and demons are only the 
successors of the spirits of the ancient Hades and 
Tartaros, who were imder the sway of Pluto and 
Proserpine, and are indeed the Jinns and Genii of 
Arabian Tales. Satan is but Pluto in disguise, the 
King of Hell and ruler of the fire of Tartaros. He 
is also the master of the world's great subterranean 
smithy, and like Loki, Vulcan, Hephaestos, Asmo- 
deus, and "le Diable Boiteux" of Le Sage, limps 
through existence as all other ideal devils are 
made to do. 

The Bible teUs us little or nothing as to the 
organization of Hades (HeU), or of Gehenna (Tar- 
taros), but the orthodox interpretation of the little 
that is told, regards neither place as the permanent 
abode of any good thing : it is essentially a place 
prepared for the Devil and his angels. The Hades 
of the Assyrians, Egyptians and the Classics is 
much more minutely described, and we always find 
it presided over by a veritable god, and not an evil 
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spirit — a god, stem and relentless, but still not evil ; 
and through the traditions of centuries, and the 
gloom of the Bible's imperfect light, we can still 
recognize in Satan the same character as the judges 
Osiris and Rhadamanthus, Dionysos and Pluto, a 
dark survival, bereft of their judicial virtues, now 
only the divine minister of justice, execrated and 
himself condemned, but still receiving and consigning 
to everlasting flames the souls which he has won. 

The modem Christian, however, pays but little 
heed to the minor fiends and devils, and only realizes 
the one Devil, Satan, the arch-fiend ; ever present at 
the right hand and the left, reading the inmost 
thoughts, perceiving the first symptom of declension, 
with aptest skill inserting the thin end of the wedge 
into the slightest chink of the spiritual or moral 
armour, and, given the slightest leverage, able to apply 
power overwhelming and irresistible; power which 
nothing human can withstand, and requiring the con- 
j unction of the human will to invoke, and God Himself 
to exert a super-human strength to countervail : in 
fine, a being omnipresent, omniscient, and so near 
omnipotency as only to be overpowered by God 
Himself Do we not trace in this being, the Arch- 
angel, the deity, the once almost co-equal god ; the 
Ahriman of Persian dualism, warring against God, con- 
quering and being conquered in turns ? Does not the 
Christian, — groaning in spirit at his own depravity, 
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finding a law in his members warring against the 
law of his mind, wrestling and succumbing, fighting 
and conquering, — recognize in fact while he denies in 
form, that the Ahriman of the Persian dualism is 
the foundation of the Satan, in whom he believes, 
and, by his very terror, proclaim him only second to 
his God ? 
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THE HEAVENS. 

Deuce — a little devil— a common English expression for the Devil. 
^Deus — a god or genius (Latin). 

^Zeus — the god or great spirit of the Heavens — or the 
firmament itself (Greek). 
-Deva — a spirit or shining one (Sanskrit). 

^Dyaus — the heavens — the bright expanse of the 
firmament (Sanskrit). 

Note. — The above are names belonging to 
the Aryan group of languages ; the following 
names of gods and spirits also occur in the 
same group, and are of common origin : — 

Dyaus pitar (Sanskrit), Zeus pater (Greek), 

Jupiter (Latin) — Heaven father, 
Theos (Gr.), Deus (Lat.), Diewar (Lithuanian), 

—God. 
Zio (Old German), Tyr (Old Norse), Tiw 

(Anglo-Saxon) — God. 
Dies (Lat.), Dyu (Sansk.), Day (English) — 

Daylight or Heaven-light. 
Zen (Gr.), Zenos (Gr.), Janus (Lat.), Dianus 

(Lat.), Diana (Lat.), Divine (English). 
Devel (Gypsy) — God. 
Dev (old Persian) — Demon. 
Deev (mod. Persian) — Fiend. 
Devil (English). 

* This is a key to the Genealogical figure in the Frontispiece. 
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GOD. 

Bogle — 2L frightful spectre of evil influence (English and Scotch). 
—Bug — a spectre such as that of death (Shakespeare). 
^B6g-«-a god (Slavonic). 

l-Bhaga— lord of fate (Hindu). 

'-Baga — the supreme being (Assyrian). 



SFIBITS. 

Fuok — the typical house-spirit — a mischievous spirit, generally 
described as an uncouth dwarfish figure (Shakespeare). 
— Pouke— an evil spirit (Spenser). 
-Fug — ^a fiend (Ben Jonson). 
- Puk — ^a goblin (Friesland). 
— Puki — ^an evil spirit (Iceland). 
-Pixy — a mischievous, misleading fairy (Devonshire). 

Pooka — an evil spirit (Irish). 
— Pwcca — an evil spirit (Welsh). 

Elves (Alfs) — little semi-spiritual beings, of beautiful 

form, much given to singing and dancing, and ex- 
ercising magical powers (Scandinavian). 
—House-spirits — dwarfish spirits, who busy themselves 
in petty household matters for small pittances 
of food, and bringing luck if well treated, but 
seldom visible. 
—Familiar spirits — evil spirits, bound to attend and 
obey when called up. 
Penates — ^household gods of the ancient Komans. 
Heroes — spirits of deceased men, deified 
and endued wth extraordinary powers 
(Greek). 
— Giants — mythological beings of great and 
supernatural powers and dimensions. 
—Trolls — small beings of uncouth human form, gifted 
with magic powers, living in mounds or rocks, 
much given to dancing, and skilled metal- 
workers (Scandinavian). 
-Eiver-drift men — earliest known race of men — of 
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small stature — living in caves and under- 
ground dwellings — and traditionally credited 
with magical powers. 
Aborigines — the first men who, appeared on 
the earth. 
— Dwarfs — the trolls of English folk-lore. 

^Hill-people — a class of spirits who, having 
rebelled against heaven, were condemned 
to live inside hills. 

— Duergar^-dwarfs produced from, and living 
under and in the earth, skilled in 
metal- working (Gothic). 

— Titans — an early race of powerful gods, 
but overpowered by their successors, 
and condemned to imprisonment under 
the earth. 

— Bephaim — the Titans of the Hebrews — 
antediluvian "great ones" cast into 
Sheol, under the earth and there im- 
prisoned. 

_ Fallen angels — angels that sinned, cast 
down to hell, and reserved in chains 
under darkness, for judgment (New 
Testament). 

— Maskim — the seven subterranean spirits of 
the Chaldeans, who once rebelled 
against heaven, dreaded for their 
great power. 

— Earth Spirits — aboriginal gods, super- 

seded by the gods of heaven, but still 
dreaded and feared for their magical 
powers. 
Fairies — inhabitants of Faerie, the realm of enchant- 
ment, latterly applied to the Fays and Elves, 
after they combined to form only one people — 
especially associated in folk-lore with the destiny 
of children. 
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Fays — semi-spiritual beings described in the 
romances of the middle ages, as exercising 
enchantments^ creating illusions — and espe- 
cially influencing the fate of children. 
—Fates — ^three female deities who determine 
human destiny at the time of birth. 

— Sibyls — women gifted with the knowledge of 
destiny and oracular prophecy. 

— Nornir — ^the fates of Scandinavian mythology^ 
and with similar powers and practices. 

— Hathors — Egjrptian deities who attended the 
birth of children and foretold their 
destinies. 

— Pate^the settled course of future events, 
which even the gods themselves cannot 
change. 

— Furies — avenging deities, with grim attributes, 
and associated with serpents. 

— Erinys — the Greek furies. 

" Gk>rgOiis — deities of magical powers, with ser- 
pents instead of hair: beholders of the 
face being turned into stone. 

— Spells — methods of binding by occult power 
through the employment of a form of 
words or other ceremony overriding 
ordinary divine power. 

— Sidiiri and Sabitu — Sorceresses who encountered 
Izdhubar on his travels, barring his way 
to the waters of the great deep. 

— Magic — supernatural influence exercised by 
inferior divinities or mortals by means of 
occult knowledge. 

— Asuras — the good spirits of the Hindu religion, 
the bad spirits of the Persian religion. 
Devas — the good spirits of the Persian religion 
the bad spirits of the Hindu reb'gion. 
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-Jinns— spirits of smokeless fire, created before 
man, rebellious and punished (Arabian). 

-Sheyt&ns — devils — the offspring of Iblis, a 
specially rebellious Jinn (Arabian). 

.Deevs — ^Persian Jinns — ^wielding powers of 
enchantment, and malignant. 

. Gtenii— attendant spirits associated with indi- 
viduals and influencing them for good or evil. 

-Peris — ^Persian female Jinns of enchanting 
beauty and supernatural powers. 

-Dryads — nymphs of woods and trees — fond of 
dancing and merry making. 

- Sirens — sea-nymphs, "half women, half fish, de- 

coying to destruction by their melodious 
voice. 
-Naiads — nymphs of the water, presiding over 
rivers, brooks and springs. 

- Nymphs — ^beings of a semi-spiritual and semi- 

human nature, gifl;ed with magical powers, 

and remarkable for their hair. 
. Mermaids — mythical beings of the middle ages, 

half women, half fish, with flowing hair, and 

sweet voices. 
. Lorelei — German mermaids. 



CHAOS AND THE ABYSS OF FBIMORDIAL 
WATEBS. 



Leviathan — ^a monster of the deep — a typical opponent of, and 
slain by, Jehovah, the consuming fire (Hebrew). 
"Midgard serpent — the great serpent inhabiting the ocean, 
which encircles the earth — to be slain by Thor, the god 
of fire, at the end of the world (Scandinavian). * 

- Sea serpent — a great serpent supposed by some to inhabit 
the ocean, even in modern days. 
— Vritra — a devouring monster, — slain by Indra, the god of light- 
ning (Vedic). 
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-Apophis — the great serpent of evil, inhabiting the infernal 
Nile, — to be slain by Horus (Ancient Egyptian). 

— TyphoBUS — monster conquered by Zeus, the god of the thunder- 
bolt (Greek). 

"• Python — a mythical monster, slain by Apollo (Greek). 

— Sphinx — monster destroyed by (Edipus (Greek). 

— Hydra — monster destroyed by Hercules (Greek). 

— Chimera — a composite monster, destroyed by Bellerophon 
(Greek). 

— Echidna — a naonster slain by Argos (Greek). 

— Ahi — the throttling serpent (Vedic). 
Tiamtu — the dragon conquered by Bel-Merodach, who 

wielded the thunderbolt (Babylonian). 
The Deep — Primordial chaos, personified in Tiamtu, 
Tiamat, Thaumas, Thallath, and all mythical 
dragons and sea-monsters. 
^ Monsters — composite beings — bred of the mighty 
deep and outer darkness — inimical to ordered 
existence. 
Abzu — the Chaldean primordial deep — the bottomless pit. 
^ The Abyss — the universal pre-organic condition of all 
space — ^and the condition of ail space beyond the 
explored boimdaries of the world. 
'- Saurians — such as the Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus, 
Atlantosaurus, inhabitants of the world at the 
time it emerged from a state of chaos into 
light and order. 

DEATH. 

]30la — ^the goddess of death (Scandinavian). 
*-Halja — the black one (Gothic). 

^Kali — the wife of Siva, the god of destruction (Hindu). 
^ Death — darkness, coldness and destruction. 

FIBE. 

—Jove — the god of the thunderbolts (Latin). 
—Zeus— the same (Greek). 
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-Thor — ^the god of the thunderbolts (ScandinaTian). 
Indra—the same (Hindu). 

— Seraph — a fiery serpent flashing from heaven, and guarding 
I the throne of Jehovah (Hebrew). 

'—The Fire of Heaven — Lightning. 



Mephistopheles — ^the personification of cultured vice (Groethe). 
— Asmodeus — the demon of fiery lust — the prince of the 
demons (Rabbinic). 
-Asehmedai — ^the lustful demon of Tobit. 



'— Aeshma-daeva — ^the spirit of impure fire (Zend). 
^ Impure Fire — the fire of moral depravity. 
— SheytAns — ^Arabian devils — offspring of Iblis (darkness), a 
I rebel Jinn. 

"" Jinns — spirits of fire — offsprings of Samael (Death) and 
I Lilith. 
I— Lilith — the first wife of Adam (Rabbinic). 

Lust — ^the characteristic of primeval religion. 
— Goblins — the English form of the German Kobolds. 
^Kobolds — German dwarf spirits of fiery attributes. 

— Loki — the god of subterranean fire (Scandinavian). 

— Hephaestos — ^the same (Greek). 
—Vulcan — ^the same — the great metal-worker (Latin). 

'i— Tubal-oain — ^the first instructor of metal-workings 
j (Hebrew). 

— —Internal Fire — mining, smelting and metal- 
working. 

MONABCHS AND JUDGES OF HELL. 



Pluto — god of the underworld, and of everything subterranean. 
^ Hades — ^god of the invisible world, and of the dead. 

— 'Aides — invisible, unseen (Greek word). 
— Invisible — state of the souls of the dead as contrasted 

with the visibility of the body in life. 

— Bit-hadi — the Assyrian for " house of eternity." 
^ House of Eternity — the grave. 

R 
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Bhadamanthus—one of the judges, and a tormentor of the dead. 

— Bho-t-amenti — Osiris (Ra), the sun, as judge, in Hades 
(Amenti) (ancient Egyptian). 

— Dionysus — the sun, as worshipped by the Arabians. 
'— Dian-nisi — the judge of men — the sun in Hades — with his 

searching light (Ass}Tian). 
Yama — ^god of hell and justice (Hindu). 
Yami — spirit of darkness (Vedic). 

— Yima — king of Paradise (Iranian). 

— O Yama — chief of the demons (Japan), 
— Amma — God of Hell (Sintoo, Japan), 

DABKNESS. 

Ahriman — the spirit of evil, light being the ideal of good (ancient 
Persian). 
-Anra-maiiiyu — the evil principle, • the creator of Darkness 
I (Zend). 

'— Darkness — evil as opposed to light as good. 

DEMIGODS. 

"Medieval devil — grotesque ideal of the Devil, with goat-like horns, 
legs and hoofs, and a tail. 

— Priaps — ^rural deities, with sensual and obscene attributes. 

— Pans — rural deities, with goat-like horns, hoofs and legs, and 
a tail, much given to music (Greek). 

— Pauns — sylvan or rural deities, human in form, but with goat's 
tail, horns and pointed ears, addicted to dancing and 
music (Roman). 

— Satyrs — sylvan deities in form like Pans, distinguished for 
I lasciviousness and riot. 
— Hea-bani— Chaldean mythical being, half man, half bull 

(bull being the ideal of deity), with horns, tail, legs 
and hoofs of bull — living apart from mankind, and 
gifted with magical powers. 
— Demigods — ^beings partaking of the nature of the gods 
and man. 
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THE SUN. 

Beelzebub — tlie prince of the devils (New Testament). 
^Beel-zebul—the dung-god, a title of derision (Hebrew). 

^Baal-zebub— the god of Ekron— the lord of flies (Old 
I Testament). 

—Baal — the supreme god of Canaanites and Phoenicians. 

— Bel — the great national deity of the Babylonians — 
the creator — ^afterwards identified with the 
sun. 

— Apollo — the sun worshipped as a deity. 
Phoebus — the same. 

— Helios — the same. 
— The Sun — the source of light and heat, and the 

vivifier of Nature. 



^aous — figure of a mythical peacock worshipped by the Yzedis — 
the devil worshippers of Mesopotamia. 
-Taus — the Sabaean Tammuz. 

— Tammuz — the sun at night passing through the under- 
I world (Syrian). 

•'— Damuzi — the same (Assyrian). 
^Duzi — The same (Chaldean). 
^The Sozn (in Hades). 

— Adonis — the sun alternating between the upper world and 
Hades. 

— Dianysos — the god of fertility— of joy and sadness alter- 
nating with the seasons. 

~Bokh — mythical bird in Arabian tales — evidently related to 

Taous. 

—Phoenix — mythical bird which periodically dies and revives 
again. 



Serne the Hunter — an English legendary fiend. 
•-Wild huntsman — a German fiend who hunts with a pack of 
hell-hounds. 
' r2 
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" Odin — the hunter of the boar in the Scandinavian Valhalla 
— formerly the god of the sky. 

- Nimrod — ^the mighty hunter before the Lord (Genesis). 

- Heroules — the mighty performer of a zodiacal cycle of 
works ((jreek). 

- Izdhubax — the mighty hunter and performer of a zodiacal 
cycle of works (Chaldean). 

Mass of Fire— the meaning of "Izdhubar" — really 
the sun — which travels through a zodiacal cycle 
in the heavens. 



L 



DESTEUCTION. 

Abaddon — destruction — the angel of the bottomless pit, the 
I abyss (Revelations). 

'— Locusts — t3rpical of destruction — Abaddon being their prince. 
^Destruction very completely accomplished by locusts. 
ApoUyon — the Greek form of Abaddon — a monster with scales 
like a fish, wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, and the 
mouth of a lion (Bunyan's " Pilgrim^s Progress"). 
Dragon — a mythical reptilian monster, with wings, scales^ 
j claws, and horrid mien and jaws. ^ 

'— Pterodactyle — a primeval winged reptile, of enormous^ 
size, fitted for flying, creeping and swimmings 
powerful, cruel and voracious. 

AKCESTOBS. 

-Lares — spirits of deceased persons who watch over the living 

(Roman). 
-Manes — spirits of deceased ancestors inhabiting Hades, occasion- 
ally brought up again by eorcery. 
-Ghosts — apparitions of deceased persons. 

-Vampyres — souls of the dead, who at night feed on the blood of 
I the living (Eastern Europe). 

-.Bats — some kinds are said to suck the blood of sleeping men. 
-Brownies — family spirits receiving sacrifices (Orkneys). 
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WATBE. 

Old Hick — ^a common English name for the Devil. 
^Nikke— a Norse and Dutch sea-demon—" The Flying Dutch- 
man." 

— Nixy — a diminutive water-demon. 

— Kelpie — a water-horse carrying away and devouring the 
unwary (Scotland). 

— Merman — a spirit living under the sea. 
— Biverman — an elf, frequenting rivers. 

^oratch — a common name for the DeviL 
'--Skratti — " the roarer," an Icelandic storm demon. 

SUN-BAYS— GOD'S MESSENGEBS. 

Jiucifer — "light-bearing" — the day-star, which fell from heaven 
(Isaiah) — a typical devil (Milton). 
Merodach — servant or messenger of the gods — guide of the 
dead in Hades — a mediator — conqueror of the dragon 
(Babylonian). 
'— Marduk — the same. 

' Silik-muludug — the Accadian Marduk. 

— Mercury — messenger of the gods — conductor of souls in the 
infernal regions — patron of dishonesty and trickery 
(Latin). 

— Hermes — the Greek Mercury. 

— St. Michael — an archangel (chief messenger) of Jehovah — the 
conqueror of Satan (Revelations) — a mediator (Origen). 

Messenger of the Gods — the rays of the sun 

f descending from heaven to earth and 

penetrating into the darkness of Hades 
and there constituting a guide. 

CALAMITIES. 

Storms — ^personified as Rudra, " the roarer" (Vedic), Vayu, the 
wind-god (Vedic), Vul and Bimmon, the air-god (Assyrian). 
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Loka-phayUy angels of tempests (Buddhist). Maruts^ 

storm-gods (Vedic), &c. 
Drought — personified as Typhon, the fiery wind (Greek), Azazel/ 

the desert (Moslem), the scape-goat (Hebrew), <&c. 
Featilenoe — personified as Namtar, the plague-demon (Chaldean), 

and many other forms of disease-demons — and also destroy 

ing angels. 
Pamine — ail natural obstacles to the procuring of food. 

FBIMEVAL GODS. 

KronOB — the god of the Golden Age — ^the harvest god — and of the 

products of the fruitful earth — the devourer of his children 

(Greek). 

MolOOh — the god of the Piioenicians — oflen identified with Kronos— 

to whom were made human sacrifices, particularly children* 

Chemosh — ^the Moabite counterpart of Moloch — also identified 

with the Syrian BaaL 
Baal — " Lord," the generic name for the principal god of ther 

Canaanite and Phoenician worship — including Moloch, &c. 
Bes — ^an early Egyptian deity — with brutal and slaughtering: 

attributes — referable to an early stage of earth-worship. 
Artemis — ^the Diana of the Ephesians — older than Greek my- 
thology, and originally the residing spirit of an aerolite — a 
nature goddess of fertility, requiring human sacrifices. 
Saturn — ^the god of the Golden Age — the harvest god, and of fer-- 
I tility (Roman). 

""Set — the national god of the Hykshos dynasties in Egypt, the 
shepherd kings from Syria — afterwards the Egyptian 
personification of evil. 
— Seth — the son of Adam— by some identified as the original 
of Set. 
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Alsatians, 9 
Amenti, 154 

American Indians, 31, 43 
Amma, 160, 242 
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of the Devil, 89 



Ancestors, worship of, 118 
Ancestral demons, 33 

spirits, 34, 43 
Andamans, 44, 82, 219 
Angel and Balaam, 17 

of light, 27 
Angels, 21, 24, 35, 88, 129 

assisting, 21 

destrojrmg, 21 

of pestilence, 2 1 

of Satan, 27 

guardian, 34, 68 

number of, 35 

fallen, 57 

(messengers), 88 

and fire, 171 
Animals, fetish, 1 1 7 
Animism, 32, 94, 113 

Tylor s 42 
Anra-mainyu (Ahriman) 23, 187,. 

242 
Anthropomorphism, 204 
Anticlea, 116 
Anu, 109 

Apes and man, 221 
Apocalypse, 151, 171 
Apollo, 58, 173, 243 
Apollvon, 6n, 58, 160, 214, 244 
Apophis, 200, 240 
Appearances of angels, 2 1 
Archangels, 66 
Armour, 177 

Artemis, 65, 98, 99, Ii7» 246 
Aryan mythology, 106 
Aryas, 91, 106 
Aschmcdai, 187, 241 
Ash^rah, 139 
Ashavahista, 187 
Ashera, 100 
Asherim, 139 
Asmodeus,22, 1 16,183,186,227,241 

tempted Jesus, 23 

and Solomon, 189 
Assyrian Hades, 138 
Assyrians, 77 

and fire, 170 
Astarte, 124 
Astrology, 78, 105 
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Astronomy, 105 
Asnras, 131, 238 
Athenian celibacy laws, 46 
Atlantosanms, 198 
Azazeel, 54, 246 
Aztecs, 80 

and fire, 169 

B&,7o 

Baal, 124, 128, 182, 243, 246 

Baal-peor, 186 

Baal-zebub, 243 

Babel, 82 

Babyloniaa influences, 21 

traditions, 52 

imagery, 151 
Bacchus, 158 
B^a,236 
Balaam, 17 
Balak, in 
Ban, King, 63 
Barbarism, 10 
Barrows, 77 
Basques, 78 
Basutos, 41 
Bats, 244 

Beehive huts, 19, 81, 83 
Beelzebub, 124, 128, 132, 243 
Beel-zebul 128, 243 
Bel, 109, 121, 128, 243 

and Dragon, 200 
Bell, passing, 48 
Bellerophon and Chimera, 200 
Berosus quoted, 52 
Bes, IQO, 118, 119,246 
Bhaga, 236 
Bit-hadi, 137, 241 
Black dwarfs, 178 
Blood, 100, 142 
B6g, 129, 236 
Bogies, 34, 129 
Bogle, 236 

Book of the Dead, 41, 144 
of going to Hades, 48 
Boora-pennu, 99 
Brahmans, 7, 47 

black, 92 
Brahmanism, 125 
Brass, 176 

Bridegroom, the Sun, 174 
Bronze, 176 
Brownies, 34, 244 
Buddha, the, 113 

and dragon, 200 
Buddhism, 114, 125' 



Buddhist canon, 14 

Bug, 236 

Brdl,222 

Bunjan's Apollyon, 214 

Bunal, necessity for, 180 

Burning of children, 181 

Bushmen, 219 

Cain, 100, 103, no, 185 
Calamities, 245 
Calvin's dualism, 25 
Canaan, 185 
Canaanites, 112, 185 
Cannibalism, 119 
Canon, Buddhist, 14 
Caste, 7, 92 
Celts, 79 
Cerberus, 209 
Ceres, 158 
Chaldean influences, 21 

astrology, 78, 105 

magic, 78 

legends, 108 
Chaldeans and Are, 169 
Chaos, 109, 205, 239 
Charms, 73 
Chemosh, 182, 246 
Children, burning of. 181 
Chimera, 200, 209, 240 
Chinese, 31, 78, 105 

manes, 44 

and fire, 169 

dragons, 214 
Christian manes-worship, 5 1 

hell, 154 
Christianity, 114, 126 
Cimmerians, 141, 208 
Circumcision, 112 
Cold, 5 

Colour (caste) 92 
Communistic dwellings, 80, 81, 83 
Composite beings, 204 
Confucianism, 114, 126, 128 
Consuming fire, in 
Continuance theory, 42 
Cosmic forces, 34 

egg, 206 
Cosmical spirits, 69 
Cow, 223 
Creation of demons, 53 

the, 108, 206 
Cremation, 179 
Crocodile and shadow, 41 
Crooked serpent, 201 
Culture, early, 105 
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Dahomy, King of, ii8 
Dame-du-lac, 59, 63 
Damuzi, 173, 243 
Daniel, 151 
Darkness, 242 

power of, 97 
David, a Satan, 18 

Abishai and Shimei, 18 
Dead, Book of the, 41, 144 

the power to raise, 156 
Death, 29, 160, 240 
Deep, 202, 240 
Deevs, 55, 239 

and magic, 55 
Degradation of gods, 123 
Deluge, 108, 121 
Demigods, 242 

punished, 142 
Demons, 22, 30, 117, 186 

and the fathers, 24 

and devils, 30 

human souls, 33 

and the Sabbath, 53 

of Gadara, 53 

described, 53 

recapitulation as to, 85 

and Solomon, I89 
Demoniacal possession, 53, 117 
Deposed gods, 96 
Descendants, necessary, 46 
Desert wind, 202 
Destroying angels, 21 
Destruction, 6, 244 

way to, 28 

love of, 118 
Deuce, 129, 132, 235 
Deus, 129, 235 
Devas, 131, 235, 238 
Devil, the, i 

the supreme, 2 

Diaboios, 25 

the orthodox, 29 

and demon, 30 

ancestors of the, 89 

medieval, 159, 242 

moslem, 159 

his lot, 192 

on-two-Sticks, the, 192 

of Goethe, 193 

Devils, number of, 35 
Devouring fire, 181 

gods, 181 
Diaboios, 25 
Diana, 64 



Dian-nisi, 158, 242 
Dianyso8,'i58, 173,243 
Dianysus, 158, 242 
Differentiation, 35 
Dii-manes, 46 
Divining rod, 157, 176 
Dolmens, 'j'j 
Domestic standards, 6 
Dragon, 26, 201, 203, 244 

and Bel, 200 

St. George, 200,212 
Buddha, 200 
Michael, 212 

Chinese, 214 

Japanese, 215 
Dreams, 39 
Drought, 246 
Dryads. 34, 239 
Dualism, Persian, 23, 229 

Calvin's, 25 
Duergar, 55, 56, 72, 237 
Duzi, 173, 243 
Dwarfs, 34, 56, 72, 87, 237 

and giants, ^6 

black, 178 
Dyaus-pitar, 175, 235 



Eacus, 145, 150,157 
Earth gods, 71 

worship, 103 

and heaven, 104 

spirits, 237 
Echidna, 209, 240 
Eddaic abyss, 206 
Eden, 103, no 

Serpent in, loi 
Egg, cosmic^ 206 
Egyptian Kitual, 14, 41, 43 

belief in spirits, 41 

and Syrian gods, 96 

influences, 112 

Hades, 143 
Egyptians, 105 

and fire, 169 
Elberich, 64 
Elfinbolts, 84 
Elias and Helios, 50 
Elohim, 108 
Elohistic records, 108 
Elves, 34, 55. 56, 87, 236 
Elysium, 149 
Enemy, Satan, 28 
Ensnarers (Maskim), 69 
Erebus, 149 
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Erinys, 59, 238 
Errour, monster of, 213 
Esau, 13, 172, 204 
Eskimos, 5, 80, 81 
Esthonians, 78 
Ethiopians, 169 
Etruscans, 45, 78, 81, 105 
Euhemerists, 122 
Eve, fall of, 185 
Everlasting fire, 25, 27 
Evil, 3, 226 

personal, 3 

IS opposition, 13 

spirit of, 1 5 

and Devil, 31 
Evolution, 90 

of Jewish religion, 107 
Exorcism, 117 
Ezekiel, 151 

Facts and ideals, 203 

rada,63 

Faerie Queene, 57 

Fairies, 34, 63, 87, 237 

of Shakespeare, 64 

wands, 170 
Fall, the, 85 
Fallen angels, 57, 237 
Familiar spirits, 34, 236 
Famine, 24I5 
Fata, 62 
Fate, 238 
Fates, 59, 238 

Fathers, the, and demons, 24 
Fauns, 34, 225, 242 
Fays, 62, 238 
F^es, 63 

Fennel stick, 168 
Fetishism, 115, 117, 127 
Fever demon, 5, 117 
Finns, 78 
Fire, no, 162, 240 

everlasting, 25, 27 

and jirns, 54 
spirits, 171 
angels, 171 

of Sinai, 1 1 1 

consuming, in 

man without, 163 

drill, 165 

tree of knowledge, 165 

forbidden fruit, 166 

spirits of, 167 

sacred, 168 

temple of, 169 



Fire, hearth, 169 

perpetual, 169 

new, 169 

gods, 170 

and red colour, 172 

subterranean, 177 

funeral, 179 

devouring, 181 

impure, 184 

of heaven, 241 * 
Firstborn, U2 

Flint implements, 84, 1 76, 2 1 6, 2 1 7 
Forbidden fruit, 166 
Fravishis, 68 
Frost giants, 5, 70 
Fruit, forbidden, 166 
Funeral rites, 47 

fires, 179 
Future life, 11, 140 

continuance theory, 42 
Furies, 59, 238 

Gadara, demons of, 53 

Gaia, 98, 104 

Gauls, 79 

Gehenna, 152, 154, 183 

Ge-hinnom, 182 

Genesitic creation, 108 

Genii, 36, 239 

Genius, 68 

Geology, evidence of, 197 

Ghosts, 34, 244 

Giants, 34, 76, 236 

frost, 5, 70 
Gnashing of teeth, 1 36 
Goblins, 241 
God, 236 

the Supreme, 2, 66 

One, the, 109 

of the world, 109 

of Hell, Satan, 133 
Gods, guardian, 68 

local, 51 

earth, 71 

deposed, 96 

Egyptian and Syrian, 96 

degradation of , 123 

punished, 141 

fire, 170 

devouring, 181 
Goethe's devil, 193 
Golden Age, 98 
Good, 3 

Gorgons, 58, 209, 238 
Gotho-german mythology, 55 
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Grave, the, 241 
Greek mythology, 106 
Greenlanders' houses, 82 
Grove, the, 100, 139 
Guardian angels, 34, 68 

gods and goddesses, 68 
Guinea, 44 

Hadad, a Satan, 19 
Hades, 135 

Book of going to, 48 

Istar's descent to, 59, 138 

Accadian, 137, 155 

Assyrian, 138 

the god, 140, 241 

Egyptian, 143 

Plato's, 146 

Ovid*s, 146 

Virgil's, 147 

regions of, 147 

Rabbinic, 152 
Hair, 57, 58, 224 
Hairy-ones (Satyrs) 224 
Hall of Two Truths, 143 
Ham, 186 
Hasisadra, 209 
Hathors, 59, 238 
Hea, 109, 156 
Hea-bani, 222, 242 
Hearth-fire, 169 
Heaven, revolt in, 52 

and earth, 104 
Heavens, the, 235 
Hebrew wives put away, 7 

Satan, 16 

Satyrs, 172, 210, 224 
Hebrews influenced, 20 
Hel, 161 
Hela, 161, 240 
Helios, 173, 243 

and EHas, 50 
Hell, 28, 137 

monarchs of, 133 

Satan, god of, 133 

Milton's, 134 

Christian, 154 

of the Koran, 154 
Hemadryads, 61 
He»cules, 171, 244 
Hermes, 121, 129. 156, 245 
Heme-the-hunter, 174, 243 
Heroes, 34, 48, 236 
Hephaestos 177, 178, 241. 
Hierarchy of spirits, 35 
Hill-people, 56, 237 



Hindu beliefs, 14 

mythology], 106 

religious rites, 188 
Hiram, 18 
Hobgoblins, 34, 87 
HoUe, 137 
Horns, 224 
Horns, 124, 130, 144 

and Apophis, 200 
House spirits, 87, 236 
House of Eternity, 241 
Human souls, demons, s^ 

sacrifice, 71, 99, 1 1 1, 181, 183,. 
187 
Hydra, 209, 240 

Iberians, 78 
Iblis, 54 

and fire, 54 

talismans, 54 

magic, 54 

Allah, 191 
Ichthyosaurus, 197 
Ideals and facts, 203 
Ignorance, effects of, 86 
Ilu, 109 

Imagery, Babylonian, 1 5 1 
Images, veiled^ 10 1 
Impure fire, 184, 241 
Impurity, 22 
Incantations, 117,223 
Incubi, 188 
India, effect of, 92 
Indians, American, 31, 43 
Indra, 175, 241 
Infernal powers, 33 

Nile, 143 
Influence on Jews, Persians, &c.,2o 
Internal fire, 241 
Intolerance, 12 
Inundations, 204 
Invisible, the, 135,241 
Iranians, 188 
Iron, 176 

and witches, 177 
" Island life" quoted, 93 
Istar 59, 138 

Izdhubar, 57, 121, 170, 173, 
223, 244 

Jacob, 158 

angel of, 21 
Jack the giant killer, 76 
Japanese and fire, 169 

dragons, 215 
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Jehovah, io8, 109 

and Sheol, 155 
the sun, 174 
Leviathan 201 
Jehovistic records, 1 10 
Jews, religion ot 107 
Jinns, 53, 116, 186, 239, 241 
Job, 138 

Satan of, 19 
Joshua, Satan of, 20 
Joshua, angel of, 21 
Josiah and Tophet, 182 
Jove, 240 
Jude, St., 53 
Judges of Hell, 241 
Judgment 142, 152 
Jupiter, 175 

Ka,68 

Kali, 160, 240 

Ealja, 160, 240 

Karen belief, 42 

Karr, 145 

Kelpies, 245 

Ker-neter, 145 

Khotids, 99 

Kiouen-thsang, 2cx> 

Kirke, 57 

Knowledge, tree of, 165 

Kobolds, 241 

Koran, Hell of the, 1 54 

Korreds, 75 

Kronia, 99 

Kronos, 98, 119, 181, 246 

Kyklops, 178 

Lake dwellings, 82 
Lame devils, 178 
Lancelot-du-lac, 63 
Lapps, 81 
Lares, 34, 244 
Laws, 14 ^ ^ 
Laying spirits, 117 
Legends, Chaldean, 108 
Lena, 57 
Leonidas, 46 
Le Sage's devil, 192 
Lethe, 150 
Leviathan, 201, 239 
Life, way to, 28 

tree of, 1 10, 140 

future, 140 

waters of, 140, 166 
Light, angel of, ;27 
Lightning, 175.241 



Lilith, 57, 100, 120, 184, 186, 241 

Limnads, 61 

Lingam, worship of the, 10 1 

Littie people, ^^ 

Local goda, 51 

Locub^, 6, 244 

Logi, 180 

Loka-phayu, 246 

Loki, 129, 132, 177, 178, 180, 241 

Loptur, 129 

Lorelei, 58, 239 

Lot, angels, 21 

Lucifer, 124, 130, 132, 245 

Lust, demon of, 22, 185, 241 

Magic, 63, 87, 120, 238 

and jinns, 54 
deevs, 55 
dwarfs, TZ 

Chaldean, 78 

staff, 156 

rod, 176 
Magicians, 87 
Manommed's hair, 58 
Mahoramedanism, 114 
Malagasy, 43 
Manasseh, 182 
Manes, 33, 43, 244 

worship, 33, 43, 45, 51 
Cninese, 44 
Christian, 51 
Maoris, 43 
Mara, 59 

Marduk, 156, 199, 245 
Maruts, 246 
Maskim, 69, 237 
Mass of fire (I^dhubar) 244 
Medieval devil, 1 59, 242 
Medusa, 58, 209 
Mephistopheles, 172, 193,241 
Mercury, 121, 129. 156, 245 
Mermaids, 34, 56, 58, 205, 239 ' 
Mermen, 56, 245 
Merlin, 63 
Merodach, 245 
Messengers (angels) 88, 245 
Metals, effect on culture, 176 
Metal-workers, 56, 74, 84, 177 
Metis, 181 

Mexicans and fire, 169 
Michael, 245 

and Satan 27, 20Q, 212 
Midgard serpent, 200, 239 
Milton's Satan. 16, 53 

Hell, 134 
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Minos, 142, 146, 150 157 
Missionary of Confucianism, 128 
Moloch, 99, 119, 124, 181, 182, 246 
Monarchs of Hell, 133, 241 
Mongolians and fire, 169 
Monosyllabic religion, 94 
Monsoon, the, 4 
Monsters, 5, 52, 58, 196, 197, 207, 

208, 240, 241 
Moon, 66 

Morality, standards of, 122 
Moses' rod, 176 

horns, 224 
Moslem devil, 1 59 
Mountain of the world, 104 
Mul-ge, 137, 154 
Mycene and Helios, 50 
Mylitta, 188 
Mysteries, loi 
Mythology and theology, I3 

Gotho-german, 55 

Aryan, 106 

Hindu, 106 

Greek, 106 

Scandinavian, 106 

Nagas, 44, 78, 219 
Naiads, 239 
Name, no 
Namtar, 155 
Nastrond, 154 
National standards, 8 
Nautch people, 78 
Necks, 56 

Negroes American, 7 
Nehushtan, 120 
Nemsean lion, 210 
Neolithic men, 81, 84 
Neptune and Medusa, 58 
New fire, 169 
Nikke, 245 
Niflheim, 154 
Nile, infernal, 143 
Nimrod, 121, 171, 173, 244 
Nin-ge, 137, 155 
Nirvana, 125 
Nixy, 245 
Nomir, 60, 238 
Nymphs, 34, 60, 239 
nurses, 61 

Oberoui 69 
Odin, I74,:244 
Odyssey, 171 
(Edipus and Sphinx, 200 



Old Nick, 245 

Omnipotence of Satan, 28 

Omnipresence of Satan, 28 

Omniscience of Satan, 28 

One, the God, 109 

One-celled religion, 94 

Ophion, 102 

Opposition, evil is, 13, 15 

Ops, 98 

Orcus, 154 

Origin of belief in spirits, ^7 

Ormuzd, 24, 131, 187 

Orthodox devil, 29 

Osiris, 47, loi, 121, 124, 130, 144, 

157 
Ovid's Hades, 146 
O'Yama, 160, 242 

Pan, 36 
Pandora, 211 
Pans, 205, 215, 225, 242 
Parak, 49 
Parcae, 59 
Passing bell, 47 
Passover, 112 
Patron saints, 34, 40 
Pedigree of the Devil, 235 
Penates, 34, 236 
Pentacost, fire at, 172 
Peric and Jean, 75 
Peris, 55, 239 
Perran, 50 
Persephone, 140, 157 
Persian influence, 20 

Asmodeus, 23 

dualism, 23 
Personal evil, 3 
Peruvians and* fire, 169 
Pestilence, 5, 246 
Peter, St., 53 
Philistines and David, 18 
Phoebus, 173, 243 

and Python, 200 
Phoenician, 105 
Phoenix, 173, 243 
Pieron's day, 50 

Pig, 145 
Pigmies, 76 
Piran, St., 50 
Pixies, 87 
Planets, 66 
Plato's Hades, 146 
Plesiosaurus, 198 
Pluto, 150, 158, 241 
Policeman, 17 
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Pooka, 236 

Possession, demoniacal, 53, 117 

Pouke, 236 

Power, 10, 97 

to raise the dead, 1 56 
Powers, infernal, 33 

of darkness, 97 
Pramantha, 165 
Priaps, 225. 242 
' Primeval belief, honesty of, 196 

^ods, 246 
Primitive man, 2 1 8 
Profits of trade, 44 
Prometheus, 165 
Promotion of spirits, 44 
Prosecutor, public, 16 
Proserpine, 1 50, 1 58 
Psyche, 38 
Psychopompos, 158 
Pterodactyle, 198, 244 
Public prosecutor, 16 
Puck, 36, 87, 236 
Puff, 236 
Puk, 236 
Puki, 336 
Punished gods, 141 

demigods, 142 
Punishment, rabinnic, 1 53 
Purgatory, 145, 152, I54 
Pwcca, 236 
Python, 200, 240 

Ra, 104, 130 
Eabinnic Hades, 152 

punishment, 153 
Ba-t-amenti, 158, 242 
Rav Huna quoted, 36 
Rays of sun, 129 
Rebellious spirits, 69 
Recapitulation, demons, 85 
Red colour and fire, 172, 224 
Reflection, 38 
Reformation, effect of, 24 
Regions of Hades, 147 
Religion, power, basis of, 10 

and superstition, 12 

monosyllabic, 94 

one-ceiled, 94 

of Jews, 107 
Rephaim, 71, 138, 237 
Resurrection, 140, 152 
Revolt in heaven, 52 
Rezon, a Satan, 19 
Rhadamanthus, 145, 150,157, 158, 
242 • 



Rimmon, 124, 245 
Rites, funeral, 47 
RitusJ, Egyptian, 14, 47 
River-drift men, 216, 236 
Rivermen, 56, 245 
Rod, divining, 157, 176 

magic, 176 

Moses*, 176 
Rokh, 173,243 
Romance, fays of, 62 
Romans and fire, 169 
Romulus, 49 

Sabbath, the, and demons, 53 
Sacred fire, 168 
Sacrifice, 49 

human, 71, 99, iii, 181, 183, 

Saint Theodorus, 49 

Piran, 50 

Peter, 53 

Jude, 53 

George and the Dragon, 200, 
212 

Michael, 27, 121, 200, 212 
Saints, 24, 48, 50, 68 

patron, 34, 49 
Sara, 188 
Satan, 16, 227 

Hebrew, 16 

Milton's, 16 

Balaam*s angel, 17 

David a, 18 

Abishai a, 18 

Job's, 19 

Joshua's, 19 

a spy, 20 

in Zachariah, 20 

synogogue of, 27 

converts to, 27 

and Michael, 27, 200 

the enemy, 28 

the tempter, 28 

omniscience of, 28 

omnipresence of, 28 

omnipotence of, 28 

his allies, 87 

Lucifer, 130 

god of hell, 133 
Satanas, 25 
Satans, 17 

Solomon's, 18, 19 
Saturn, 98, 105, 181, 246 
Saturnalia, 99 
Satyrs, 34, 205, 215, 221, 225 
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Satyrs, Hebrew, 172, 210, 224, 242 
Saurians, 197, 203, 240 
Scandinavian mythology, 106 
Scandinavians, 79 
Scepticism, 107 
Sceptre, 176 
Scratch, 245 
Scythians, 6n, 81 
Sea-serpent, 201, 239 
Seraph, 241 
Seraphim, loi 
Serapis, 124 
Serpent, the, loi, 119 

hair, 58 

wisdom of, 102 

worship of, 102 

the old, 160 

sea, 201 

crooked, 201 
Serpent-men and women, 102 
Set, 130, 132, 246 
Seth, 246 
Seti, 130 
Seven, 66 
Shade, 38 
Shades, 116, 136 
Shadow, 38 

and crocodile, 41 

of death, 210 
Shakespeare's fairies, 64 
Shamir, 189 

Sheol, 71, 137, 150, 154, 155 
Sheyt^ns, 54, 239, 241 
Shimei, 18 
Shooting stars, 61 
Siamese, 44, 49 
Sibyls, 57, 238 
Sidnri and Sabitn, 57, 238 
Sinai, fire of, 1 1 1 
Sin-tu, Japan, 44 
Skratti, 245 
Slanderer, Diabolos, 26 
Social standards, 6 
Sodom, angel destroying, 2 1 
Solar heroes, 34 

deities, 120 

worship, 105, 182 
Solon's celiJbacY laws, 46 
Solomon, his Datans, 18, 19 

hnman sacrifice by, 182 

and Asmodens, 189 
demons, 189 
Sorceresses, 57, 58 
Souls, demons, 33 
Sparta, celibacy a crime, 46 



Spells, 73, 223. 238 

Spenser's "Faerie Queene," 213 

Sphinx, 200, 210, 240 

Spirit of evil, 15 

Spirits, 21, 236 

hierarchy of, 35 

belief in origin of, yj 
universal, 41 
Egyptian, 41 
Basuto, 41 
Indian, 42 

promotion after death, 44 

of stars, 67 

cosmicaJ, 69 

rebellious, 69 

house, 87 

conquered, 95 

subordinated, 95 

of fire, 167 

and fire, 171 
Spy, Satan a, 2 
Staff, magic, 1 56 
Standards, domestic, 6 

social, 6 

national, 8 

of morality, 122 
Stars, 67 
Stick, fennel, 168 
Stone age, 84, 176, 216 
Stones, fetish, 117 
Storms, 5, 202, 245 
Styx, 140, 148 
Subordination of spirits, 95 
Subterranean fire, i 'J^ 
Succubi, 188 
Sun, 66, 243 

gods, 171 

and Jehovah, 1 74 

the Bridegroom, 174 

rays, 245 
Superstition, 9 

and religion, 1 2 
Supreme God, 2, 66 

Devil, 2 
Suttee, 180 
Sylene, 212 

Synagogue of Satan, 27 
Syrens, 54, 58, 239 
Syrian and Egyptian gods, 96 

Tailed men 221 
Talismans and jinns, 54 
and deevs, 55 
dwarfs, Ti 
Talmud, 15 
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Tammuz, 124, 173, 174, 243 

Taoism, 126 

Taous, 173. 243 

Tari-pennu, 99 

Tartaros, 71, 141, 146, 149, 154 

Tartars, 78,81 

and fire, 169 
Tasmanians, 43 
Taus, 173, 243 
Teeth, gnashing of, 136 
Temple fire, i6q 

bnilding of Solomon's, 189 
Tempter, Satan, 28 
Thanmas, 209 
Theodoms, St., 49 
Theology, 9 

and mythology, 12 
ThermopylaB, 46 
Thor, 172, 241 

and Mio^rd Serpent, 200 
Tiamat, 109, 209 
Tiamtn, 240 
Titania, 64 
Titans, 70, 141, 237 
Tobit, 23, 188 
Tophet and Toph, 182 
Tradition, tenacity of, 202 
Tree of life, no, 140 

knowledge, 145 
Trees, fetish, 117 
Tritons, 205 
Trolls, 34. 72, 236 
Tubal-cain, 175, 177, 241 
Turanian, 78, 91 

spirits, 32 

ancestral spirits, 43 

described, 80 
Turk, 36 

Two truths, hall of, 143 
Tylor's animism, 42 
Typhoeus, 200, 240 

Ulysses, 176 
Uranos, lor, 104 

Valhalla, 154 
Vampyres, 244 
Varna (caste), 92 
Vayu, 245 



Vazimbas, 43 
Veddas, 44, 78, 219 
Vedic abyss, 206 
Veiled images, loi 
Vestal virgins, 168 
Virgins, vestal, 168 
Virgil's Hades, 147 
Vital spark, 179 
Vritra, 20c, 239 
Vul, 245 
Vulcan, 177, 178, 241 

Wallace, **Island Life" quoted, 95 

Wand, fairy, 176 

Water, 245 

Waters of life, 140, 166 

WhfJes, 211 

Wild huntsman, 243 

Wisdom of serpent, 102 

Witchcraft, 57 

Witches, 58, 87 

andiron, 177 
Wives, Hebrew, put away, 7 

deacon's, devils, 26n. 
Wolves, 5 

Women, devils, 26n. 
World, mountain of, 104 

god of, 109 
Worship, manes, 33, 43, 45, 51, 
118 
of infernal powers, 33 
serpent, 102 
earth, 103 
ancestors, 118 
solar, 105, 182 

Yama, 160, 242 
Yami, 160,242 
Yima, 160, 242 
Ymir, 70 
Yzedis, 173 

Zechariah, Satan in, 20 

Zeruiah, sons of, 18 

Zeus, 129, 175, 181 235, 240 

and Typhoeus, 200 
Zodiac, 171 
Zohak, 200 
Zulus, 43 



THE END. 
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ABEL.— Linguistic Essays. By Carl Abel. Contents : Language as the Expres- 
sion of National Modes of Thought — The Conception of Love in some Ancient and 
Modem Languages— The English Verbs of Command —The Discrimination of 
Synonyms— Philologicid Methods— The Connection between Dictionary and Gram- 
mar— The Possibility of a Common Literary Language for the Slav Nations — 
Coptic Intensification — The Origin of language— The Order and Position of Wordg 
in the Latin Sentence. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 282, cloth. 1882. 9s. 

ABEL.— Slavic and Latin. Ilchester Lectures on Comparative Lexicography. 
Delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. • Post 8vo, 
pp. vi.-124, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

ABRAHAMS.— A Manual op Scripture History por Use in Jewish Schools and 
Families. By L. B. Abrahams, B.A., Principal Assistant Master, Jews' Free 
School. With Map and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
152, cloth. 1883. Is. 6d. 

AOASSIZ.— An Essay on Classipication. By Louis Agassiz. 8vo, pp. viL and 
381, cloth. 1859. 12s. 

AHLWABDT. — Thb Divans of ths Six Ancient Arabic Poets, Bnnabioa, *Artaba, 
Tharafa, Zuhair, 'Alquama, and Imrdulquais ; chiefly according to the MSS. 
of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the Collection of their Fragments, with a 
List of the various ReatUngs of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwardt, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the University of Greifswald. Demy 8vo, pp. xxx. and 
340, sewed. 1870. 12s. 

AHN. —Practical Grammar of the German Lancuaoe. By Dr. F. Ahn. A New 
Edition. By Dr. Dawson Turner, and Prof. F. L. Weinmann. Crown 8vo, pp. 
cxii. and 430, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

AHN.— New, Practical, and East Method of Learning the German LANauAGB. By 
Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. Bound in 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 86 and 120, 
cloth. 1866. 3s. 

AHN.— Key to Ditto. 12mo, pp. 40, sewed. 8d. 

AHN. — Manual or German and English Conversations, or Yade Mecum for Eng- 
lish Travellers. 12mo, pp. x. and 137, cloth. 1875. Is. 6d. 

AHN.— German Commercial Letter Writer, with Explanatory Introductions in 
English, and an Index of Words in French and English. By Dr. F. Ahn. 12mo, 
pp. 248, cloth. 186L 4s. 6d. 

AHN.— New, Practical, and East Method of Learning the French Language. 
By Dr. F. Ahn. First Course and Second Course. 12mo, cloth. Each Is. 6d. The 
Two Courses in 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 114 and 170, cloth. 1865. 38. 

AHN.— New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the French Language. 

' Third Course, containing a French Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary. By H. 
W. Ehrlich. 12mo, pp. viii. and 125, cloth. 1866. Is. 6d. 
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AHK.— Manual or Frsnoh and English CoNraRSATioNS, for the use or Schools 
AND Traykllcrs. By Dr. F. Ahn. 12mo, pp. viii and 200, cloth. 1862. 28. 6d. 

AHN. — Frbnoh Coxmbrcial Lbttbr Writer. By Dr. F. Aim. Second Edition. 
l2mo, pp. 228, cloth. 1866. 48. 6d. 

AHN. — New, Praotioal, and East Method of Learning the Italian Language, 
By Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. 12mo, pp. 198, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. 

AHN.— Kbt to Ditto. 12mo, pp. 22, sewed. 1865. Is. 

AHN.— New, Practical, and East Method of Learning the Dutch Language, 
being a complete Grammar, with Selections. By Dr. F. Ahn. I2mo, pp. viii. 
and 166, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

AHN. — Ahn's Course: Latin Grammar for Beginners. By "W. Ihne, Ph.D. 12mo, 
pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 1864. 3s. 

ALABASTER. —The Wheel of the Law : Buddhism illustrated from Siamese 
Sources by the Modem Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an Account of the Phra 
Bat. By Henry Alabaster, Esq., Interpreter of Her Majesty's Consulate-General 
in Siam, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Demy 8vo, pp. Iviii. and 324, 
cloth. 1871. 14s. 

ALLEN.— The Colour Sense. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
VoUX. 

ALLISONS. —A Critical Dictionary op English Liteiiaturb and British and 
American Authors (Living and Deceased). From the Earliest Accounts to the 
latter half of the 19th century. Containing over 46,000 Articles (Authors), with 
40 Indexes of subjects. By S. Austin Allibone. In 3 vols, royal 8vo, cloth. 
£5, 8s. 

ALTHAUS.— The Spas of Europe. By Julius Althaus, M.D. 8vo, pp. 516, cloth. 
1862. 7s. 6d. 

AMATEUR Mechanic's Workshop (The). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals ; including Casting, Forg- 
ing, Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of '* The Lathe and its 
Uses." Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. vi. and 148, with Two Full-Page Illus- 
trations, on toned paper and numerous Woodcuts, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETT.— Journal of the Amateur Mechanical 
Society. 8vo. Vol. i. pp. 344 cloth. 1871-72. 12s. Vol. ii. pp. vi. nnd 290, 
cloth. 1873-77. 12s. Vol. iii. pp. iv. and 246, cloth. 1878-79. 12s. 6d. 

AMERICAN Almanac and Treasury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, and 
Political. Edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, i Librarian of Congress. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883. 7s. 6d. each. 

AMERT. — Notes on Forestry. By C. F. Amery, Deputy Conservator N. W. Pro- 
vinces, India. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

AMSERLET.— An Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viscount Amberley. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 496 and 612, cloth. 1876. 30s 

AMONGST MACHINES. A Description of Various Mechanical Appliances used in 
the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. A Book for Boys, 
copiously Illustrated. By the Author of "The Young Mechanic." Second 
Edition, Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 336, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

ANDERSON.— Practical Mercantile Correspondence. A Collection of Modem 
Letters of Business, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Appendix, 
containing a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, pro forma Invoices, Ac- 
count Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange ; also an Explanation of the 
German Chain Rule. 24th Edition, revised and enlarged. By William Anderson. 
12mo, pp. 288, cloth. 6s. 
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ANDERSON and TUOMAN.— Mercantile Correspondence, containing a Collection 
of Commercial Letters in Portuguese and English, with their translation on opposite 
pages, for the use of Business Men and of Students in either of the Languages, treat- 
ing in modem style of the sydtem of Business in the principal Commercial Cities 
of the World. Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of 
Lading, Drafts, &c. With an Introducticm and copious Notes. By William 
Anderson and James £. Tugman. 12mo, pp. xi. and 193, cloth. 1867. 6s. 

APEL. — ^Prose Specimens for Translation into German, with copious Vocabularies 
and Explanations. By H. Apel. 12mo, pp. viii. and 246, cloth. 1862. 4s. 6d. 

APPLETON (Dr.)— Life and Literary Relics. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library, Vol. XIII. 

ARAGO.— Les Abistocraties. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Rev. E. P. H. Brette, B. D. , 
Head Master of the French School, Christ's Hospital, Examiner in the University 
of London. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 244, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

ARMITAGE.— Lectures ON Painting: Delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy. By Edward Armitage, R.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, with 29 Illustra- 
tions, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — Pearls of the Faith ; or,- Islam's Rosary : being the Ninety-nine beau- 
tiful names of Allah. With Comments in Verse from various Oriental sources as 
made by an Indian Mussulman. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.L, &c. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 320, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— The Light of Asia ; or. The Great Renunciation (Mahdbhinish- 
kramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 
of Buddliism (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., C.S.L, &c. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiii. and 238, limp parchment. 
1883. 2s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— The Iliad and Odyssey op India. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
.&c., &c. Fcap. Svo, pp. 24, sewed. Is. 

ARNOLD. — A Simple Translitbral Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.L, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— Indian Poetry. See Tnibner's Oriental Series. 

ARTOM.— Sermons. By the Rev. B. Artom, Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregations of England. First Series. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

ASHER.— On the Study op Modern Languages in general, and of the English Lan- 
guage in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
80, cloth. 1859. 2s. 

ASIATIC S0CIET7 OF BENGAL. List of Publications on application. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. — ^Journal op the Royal Asiatic Society op Great Britain ^ 
and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols, 
8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 4s. to 6s. each. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY.— Journal op the Royal Asiatic Society op Great Britain 
AND Ireland. New Series. Svo. Stitched in wrapper. 1864-82. 

Vol. I., 2 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, 16s.— Vol. II., 2 Parte, pp. 522, 168.— Vol. III.. 2 Parts, 
pp. 516, with Photojfraph, 228.— Vol. IV., 2 Parte, pp. 621, 168.— Vol. V. 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 
10 full-page and folding Plates, 18s.— Vol. YI., Part 1, pp. 212, with 2 Plates and a Map, 8s.— 
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Vol. VI. Part 2, pp 272, with Plate and Map, 88.— VoL VII., Part 1, pp. 194, with a Plate. 
8s.— Vol VII., Part % pp. 204. with 7 Plates and a Map, Ss.— VoL VIII., Part 1, pp. 156, with 
8 Plates and a Plan, Sn.— VoL VIIL, Part 2, pp. 152, 88.— VoL IX., Pnrt 1, pp. 164, with a 
Plate, 88.— Vol. IX., Part 2, pp. 292, with 8 Flutes. lOs. 6d.— Vol. X., Part 1, pp. 156, with 2 
Plates and a Map, 8a— Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 68.— Vol. X.,.Part 8. pp. 204, bs —VoL XI., 
Part 1, pp 128, 68.— VoL XI , Part 2, pp. 15«, with 2 Plates, In. 6d.— FoL XL, Part 8, pp. 260, 
8s.— Vol. Xn., Part 1, pp. 152, 5s.— VoL XII., Part 2, pp. 182, with 2 Plates and Map,6s.— 
Vol XU., Part 3, pp. lOJ, 48.— VoL XIL, Part 4, pp. x., 152., cxx., M, 88.— VoL XIII., Part 1, 
pp. 120, 5e.— VoL XIII., Part 2, pp. 170, with a Map, 88.— Vol. XIII., Part 8. pp. 178, with a 
Table, 7s. 6d.— VoL XUI., Part 4, pp. 282, with aPfcteand Table, 10s. 6d.— Vol XIV., Part I, 



Sp. l?4, with a Table and 2 Plates, 58.— Vol. XIV., Part 2, pp. 164. with 1 Table, 78. 6d.— Vol. 
:iV., Part 3, pp. 206, with 6 P^tes, 8«.— Vol. XIV., Part 4, pp. 492, with 1 Plate, 

XV., Part I, pp. 136, 68. ; Part 2, pp. 158, with 3 Tables, 5s. ; Part III., pp. 102, 6s. 



ASPLET.— The Cohplbtb French Coubse. Part XL Containing all the Rules of 
French Syntax, ^., &c. By Qeorges C. Asplet, French Master, Frome. Foap. 
8vo, pp. XX. and 276, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

ASTON. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By IV. G. Aston, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1873. 12s. 

ASTON.— A Grammar op the Japanese Written Language. By "W. G. Aston, 
M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H.B.M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, cloth. 1877. 28s. 

ASTONISHED AT AMERICA. Being Curbort Deductions, &c., &c. By Zigzag. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi-108, boards. 1880. Is. 

AUCTORES SANSCRITL 
V*»L I. The JAiMiNiTA-NYATA-MlLi-ViSTARA. Edited for the Sanskrit Text 

Society, under the supervision of Theodor Goldstiicker. Large 4to, pp. 682, 

cloth. £3, 138. 6d. 
Vol. II. The Institutes op Gautama. Edited, with an Index of VTords, by A. 

F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriented Languages in the University of Breslau. 

8vo, pp. iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 4s. 6d. Stitched, 38. 6d. 
Vol. III. VaitIna Sutra : The Ritual op the Atharva Veda. Edited, with 

Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. R. Garbe. 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, sewed. 

1878. 5s. 
Vols. IV. and V.— Vaedhamana*8 Ganaratnamahodadhi, with the Author's 

Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, 

Ph.D. 8vo. Part L, pp. xiL and 240, wrapper. 1879. 6s. Part IL, pp. 240, 

wrapper. 1881. 6s. 

AUOIER.-- Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited with English 
Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Karcher, IJi.R, of the Royal Military 
Academy and the University of London. 12mo, pp. xiii. and 146, cloth. 1867. 
2s. 6d. 

AUSTIN.— A PRAOTiOAii Treatise on the Preparation, Combination^ and Applica- 
tion of Calcareous and Hydraulic Limes and Cements. To which is aidded many 
useful Recipes for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic Purposes. By 
James G. Austin, Architect. 12mo, pp. 192, cloth. 1862. 5s. 

AXON. — The Mechanic's Friend. A collection of Receipts and Practical Sug- 
gestious relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, 
Gilding, Glass- working, &c. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited bv W. E. A. Axon, 
M.R.S.L., F.S.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 339, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

BABA.— An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with easy progressive 
Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo, pp. -xiv. and 92, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

BACON.— The Life and Times op Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition of 
his Occasional Writings by James Spedding. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xx., 710, and 
xiv., 708, cloth. 1878. 21g. 
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BADEN-POWELL. —Protection and Bad Times, with Special Beference to the 
Political Economy of English Colonisation. By George Baden-Powell, M.A., 
F.R. A.S., F.S.S., Author of " New Homes for the Old Country," &c., &c 8vo, 
pp. xii-376, cloth. 1879. Gs. 6d. 

BADER. — The Natural akd Morbid Chingbs of the HuMiir Eye, and their 
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BADLEY.— Indian Missionary Record and Memorial Volume. By the Rev. B. 
H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. 8vo, pp. xii. and 280, cloth. 
1876. 10s. 6d. 

BALFOUR. — Waifs and Strays from the Far Bast ; being a Series of Disconnected 
Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederick Henry Balfour. 1 voL demy 
8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

BALF017R.~Thb Divine Classic of Nan-Hua ; being the "Works of Chuang Tsze, 
Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and Copious Annotations in English and 
Chinese. By F. H Balfour, F.R.G.S., Author of "Waifs and Strays from the 
Far East," &c. Demy 8vo^ pp. xlviii. and 426, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

BALL.— The Diamonds, Coal, and Gold of India ; their Mode of Occurrence and 
Distribution. By V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of India. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 136, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

BALL.— A Manual op the Geology op India. Part III. Economic Geology. By 
V. BaU, M.A., F.G.S. Royal 8vo, pp. xx. and 640, with 6 Maps and 10 Plates, 
cloth. 1881. 10s. (For Parts I. and II. see Medlicott.) 

BALLAD SOCIET 7— Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea; large pax>er, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BALLANTTNE.— Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. Compiled for 
the use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James R. Ballantyne. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BALLANTTNE.— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hitopadei^a. New Edition. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian 
of the India Office. 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

BARANOWSKX.— Vadb Mecdm de la Langde Fran^aise, r6dig6 d*aprds les Dio- 
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Baranowski, avec Tapprobation de M. E. Littr^, S^nateur, &c. 32mo, pp. 224. 
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BARENTS' RELICS.— Recovered in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J. 
K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Architect at the Hague. Published by command 
of His Excellency, W. F. Van F.R. P. Taelman Kip, Minister of Marine. Trans- 
lated, with a Preface, by S R. Van Campen. With a Map, Illustrations, and a 
fac-simile of the Scroll 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. Ss. 

BARRIERE and CAPENBU.— Lbs Faux Bonshommes, a Comedy. By Th^dore 
Barri^re and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
rifere, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
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BABTH.— The Religions of India. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

BABTLETT.— DiOTioNART or Americanisms. A GloBsary of Words and Phrases 
collo<][uiall7 used in the United States. By John Russell Bartlett. Fourth 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. zlvi and 814, cloth. 
1877. 20s. 

BATTYE.--"What is Vital Force? or, a Short and Comprehensive Sketch, includ- 
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Richard Fawcett Battye. 8vo, pp. iv. and 336, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

BAZLE7.— Notes on the Epicyclodlal Cutting Frame of Messrs. Holtzapffel & 
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Illustrations of its Capabilities. By Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. 8vo pp 
vi and 192 cloth. Illustrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

BAZLE7.— The Stars in Their Courses: A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
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By T. S. Bazley, M.A., Author of "Notes on the Epicycloidal Cutting Frame." 
Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

BEAL. — Travels op Fah-Hiaf and Suno-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims, from China to 
India (400 a. d. and 518 a. j>. ) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, B. A., 
Trin. Coll., Cam., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxiii, and 210, with a coloured *^Map, 
cloth, omamentaL 1869. 10s. 6d. 

BEAL.— A Catena op Buddhist Soripturbs prom the Chinese. By S. Beal, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

BEAL. — The Romantic Legend op Sakya Buddha. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. 
By the Rev. Samuel BeaL Crown 8vo., pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 128. 

BEAL.— Dhammafada. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

BEAL.— Buddhist Literature in China : Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8vo, pp. XX. and 186, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

BEAMES.— Outlines op Indian Philology. With a Map showing the Disfcribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 
Soci^t^ Asiatique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868. 6s. 

BEAMES. — A Comparative Grammar op the Modern Aryan Languages op India, 
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BELLEW.— Kashmir and Kashghar ; a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
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420, cloth. 1875. 16s. 
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BELLEW.— The Races of ApoAanistan. Being a Brief Account of the Principal 
Nationi? Inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. Belle w, C.S.I., late 
on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1880. Ts. 6d. 

BELLOWS.— EnaLiSH Outline Vocabulary for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Eoman Letters, by Professor Summers, King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. vi and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s. 

BELLOWS. — Outline Diotionart for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. By Max MuUer, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

BELLOWS. — Tous les Verses. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages, By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
Loudon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measures, 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS.— French and English Diotionart for the Pooket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types ; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the liaison or non-liaison of terminal 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles^ 
Paris, and London, are added to the Geographical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. lOs. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 

BENEDIX.— Der Vetter. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher of Modern 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BENFEY. — A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 
1868. 10s. 6d. 

BEKTHAM. — Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by R, Hildreth. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 472, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

BETTS.— >Sfec Valdes. 

BEVERIDOE. — The District of BAKARaANj. Its History and Statistics. By H. 
Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
460, cloth. 1876. 21s. 

BICKNELL.— /STee Hafiz. 

BIERBAUM.— History of the English Language and Literature.— By F. J. 
Bierbaum, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 270, cloth. 1883. 3s. 

BIOANDET. — ^The Life of Gaudama. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

BIRCH. — Fasti Monastici Aeyi Saxonici ; or. An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray Bii-ch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. ds. 
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BIRD.— PHTnoLOOtOAL BstATf. Drink CnTing, Di ffe rgnce a in Men, Idiosyneraay, and 
the Origin of DieeMe. By fiobert Bird, M.D. demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. Zs. 6d. 

BLACK.— TocKO Japan, Yokohama and Tedo. A Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City, from the Signing of the Treatiea in 1868 to the Close of the Year 
1879 ; with a Glance at the Progreu of J%jmn daring a Period of Twenty-one 
Yean. By John B. Black, formerly Editor of the " Japan Herald *' and the 
"Japan Oasette.** Editor of the **Far East.** 2 volt, demy 8vo, pp. xviii. and 
418 ; xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2, 2s. 

ltTiAT>IW. ->Shak8PBRI awd Ttpoorapht. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere's 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks npon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viiL and 78, with an ninstra- 
tion, cloth. 1872. 3s. 

BLADES.— The Bioorapht ahd Ttfoorafht of WnxiAM Caxton, England's First 
Printer. Br William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author's 
**Dfe and Typography of William Caxton.** Brought up to the Present Date, 
and including all Discoreries since made. Elegantly and appropriately printed in 
demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, imitation old hevelled hmding. 1877. £1, Is. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8to, cloth. 188L 5s. 

BLADB8.— Thc Enkmie^ of Books. By William Blades; Typograph. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 112, parchment wrapper. 1880. 58. 

BLAKEY.— Memoirs of Db. Robert Blakbt, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen's College, Belfast, Author of "Historical Sketch of Moral Science," &c., 
Ac Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller, of St. Andrews (Presbyterian Church of 
England), Hammersmith. Crown 8vo, pp. xii and 252, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

" BLEEK.— EiTEiRD TBI Fox IB South Africa ; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi and 94, 
cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

' BLEEK.— A Brtef Accoukt of Bushmak Folk Lobe, and other Texts. By W. H. 
L Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BOEHMBB.— Spanish Reformers of Two Centuribs, from 1520, their lives and 
Writings. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D,, Ph.D. Vol. i. royal 8vo, pp. 232, 
doth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxburgbe, 15s. 

BOEHHEB.— i9e« Valdbs, and Spanish Refobmebs. 

BOJESEN.— A GniDB to thb Danish Lanouagk. Designed for Englisb Students. 
By Mrs. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. 58. 

BOUA— The German Calioraphist : Copies for German Handwriting. By C. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOOLB.~Messagb of Psychic Science to Mothers and Nurses. By Mary 
Boole. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv and 266, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

BOT ENGINEERS.— See under Lukin. 

BOYD.— NXoXnanda ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sd-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor CowelL Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. 
and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

BRAM8BN.— Japanese Chronological Tables, showing the Date, according to 
the Julian or Gregorian Calendar, of the First Day of each Japanese Month. 
From Tai-Kwa, Ist year, to Mei-ji, 6th year (645 a.d. to 1873 A.D.). With an 
Introductory Essay on ''Japanese Chronology and Calendars. By W. Bramsen. 
Oblong f cap. 4to, pp. 50-84, cloth. 1880. 148. 
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BRAMSEN —The Coins of Japan. By "W. Bramsen. Part I. The Copper, Lend, 
and Iron Coins issned by the Central Government. 4to, pp. 10, with rlates of 74 
Coins, boards. 1880. 58. 

BRAHSEN.— Japanese Weights, with their Equivalents in French and English 
Weights. Compiled by W. Bramsen. Fcap. folio sheet. 1877. Is. 

BBAMSfEN.— Japanese Lineal Measubes, with their Equivalents in French and 
English Measures. Compiled by W. Bramsen. Fcap. folio sheet. 1877. Is. 

BRENTAKO.— On the Histoky and Development of Gilds, and the Origin of 
Trade-Unions. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 
Utiiusque et Philosophise. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 
Gilds. 3. Town-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions. 
8vo, pp. xvL and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

BRETBCHNEIDER.'-Earlt European Researches into the Flora of China. 
By £. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician of the Russian Legation at Peking. Demy 
8vo, pp. iv. and 194, sewed. 1881. 78. 6d. 

BRETSCHNEIDER.— Botanicon Sinicum. Notes on Chinese Botany, from Native 
and Western Sources. By £. Bretschneider, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 228, wrapper. 
1882. 108.6d. 

BRETTE.— French Examination Papers set at the Universitt of London from 
1839 TO 1871- Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Chrown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 38. 6d. ; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 

BRITISH MUSEUM.— List of Publications of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, on application. 

BROWN.— The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 
stantinople. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868. 14s. 

BROWN.— Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By Charles 
Philip BrowD, M.R.A.S., Author of aTelugu Dictionary, Grammar, &c.. Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London. 8vo, pp. viii. and 66, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE.— How TO USE the Ophthalmoscope ; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. An*anged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xi. and 108, 
with 35 Figures, cloth. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE.— A BiNOiLi Primer, in Roman Character. By Jf. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s. • 

BROWNE.— A Hindi Primer in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

BROWNE.— An UriyX Primer in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32. cloth. 1882. 28. 6d. 

BROWNING SOCIETY'S PAPERS.— Demy 8vo, wrappers. 1881-84. Part L, pp. 
lia 10s. Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833-81. Part II., pp. 142. 
10s. Part IIL, pp. 168. 10s. 

BROWNING'S POEMS, Illustrations to. 4to, boards. Parts I. and II. lOs. each. 

BRUNNOW.— /S^ SCHEFFSL. 

BRUNTON.— Map of Japan. See under Japan. 
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BUDOB.— Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Extrncts from the Annals of 
Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-PaL With Philological Notes. Bj 
Ernest A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BUDOB.— History of Esarhaddon. See Trtibner's Oriental Series. 

BVNTAN.— Scenes from the Pilgrim's Progress. By. B. B. Butter. 4to, pp. 

142, boards, leather back. 1882. 5s. 
BURaESS :- 
archieologioal survet of "western india :— 

Report of the First Season's Operations in the Belgam and Kaladi 
Districts. January to May 1874. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S. With 66 
Photographs and Lithographic Plates. Royal 4to, pp. riii. and 45; half 
bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

Report on the Antiquities of KIthiIwId and Kachh, being the result of 
the Second Season*s Operations of the Archaeological Survey of Western 
India, 1874-75. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, 
with 74 Plates ; half bound. 1876. £3, 3s. 

Report on the Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts, in 
the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the result 
of the Third Seasou's Operations of the Archseological Survey of Western 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Archseological Sur- 
veyor and Reporter to Government, Western India. Royal 4to, pp. viii and 
138, with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 2s. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their \ 
Inscriptions; containing Views, Plans, Sections, and 
Elevation of Facades of Cave Temples ; Drawings of 
Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions, &c. ; with Descriptive and Explanatory 
Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, &c., &c. By 
James Burgess, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. 
X. and 140, with 86 Plates and Woodcuts ; half -bound. 

Report on Elura Cave Temples, and the Brahman i- 
CAL AND Jaina Caves IN WESTERN INDIA. By James 
Burgess, LL.D., F.RG.S., &c. Royal 4to, pp. viii. 
and 90, with 66 Plates and Woodcuts ; half -bound. / 

BURMA. — The British Burma Gazetteer. Compiled by Major H. R. Spearman, 
under the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 764 and 878, 
with U Photographs, cloth. 1880. £2, 10s. 

BURNS.— Shropshire Folk-Lore. A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by Charlotte S. 
Bume. from the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. Part I. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xvi.-176, wrapper. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

BURNELL.— Elements of South Indian Pal^bographt, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. BumelL Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6d. 

BURNELL.— A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., &c., 
&c. 4to, stiflE wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-80, Vedic and Technical Literature. 
Part IL, pp. iv.-80, Philosophy and Law. Part IIL, Drama, Epics, Pur&nas, and 
Zantras ; Indices. 1879. 10s. each. 

BURNET.— The Bots* Manual of Seamanship and Gunnert, compiled for the use 
of the Training-Ships of the Royal Navy. By Commander Cf. Bumey, R.N., 
F.R.G.S., Superintendent of Greenwich Hospital SchooL Seventh Edition. Ap- 
proved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to be used in the Training- 
Ships of the Royal Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiL and 352, with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 68. 



) 2 Vols. 1883. £6, 6s. 
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BURNEY.— The Young Seaman's Manual and Rigger's Guide. By Commander 
C. Burney, R.N., F.RG.S. Sixth Edition. Reviged and corrected. Approved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 592, 
cloth. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BURTON.— Captain Riohard F. Burton's Handbook for Overland Kxpeditions ; 
being an English Edition of the ** Prairie Traveller," a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions. "With Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Randolph B. Marcy (now 
General and Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by 
Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. Gs. 6d. 

BUTLER.— The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase-Book. An easy and 
agreeable method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge of the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. ^vo, pp. xviii. and 240, half -roan. 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER.— Hungarian Poems and Fables for English Readers. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 28. 

BUTLER. — The Legend op the Wondrous Hunt. By John Arany. With a few 
Miscellaneous Pieces and Folk-Songs. Translated from the Magyar by E. D. 
Butler, F.RG.S. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 70. Limp cloth. 2s. 6d. 

CAITHNESS.— Serious Letters to Serious Friends. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of " Old Truths in a New Light." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

CAITHNESS.— Lectures on Popular and Scientifio Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.— Selections from Nos. I. -XVII. 5s. each. 

CALDER.— The Coming Era. By Alexander Calder, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of " The Man of the Future." 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1879. 
10s. 6d. 

CALDWELL.— A Comparative Grammar op the Dravidian or South Indian 
Family op Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 288. 

CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS. List on application. 

CALL. — Reverberations. Revised. With a chapter from My Autobiography. 
By W. M. W. Call, M.A., Cambridge, Author of "Lyra Hellenica" and 
"Golden Histories." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1875. 48. 6d. 

^ CALLAWAY.— Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories op the Zulus. Iu 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon 
Callaway, M.D. VoL I., 8vo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 186a 16s. 

CALLAWAY.— The Religious System op the Amazulu. 
, ^ Part I.— Unkulunkulu ; or. The Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla- 
tion into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 
128, sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II.— Amatongo ; or, Ancestor- Worship as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 
in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 48. 

Part IV. — On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. Svo, pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d. 
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C A MKRTNI. — L'Eco Italiano ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 
Camerini With a Vocabulary, 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— The Gospel op the World's Divinb Oedeb. By Douglas Camp- 
beU. New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 364, cloth. 1877. 4s. 6d. 

CAMBID Examination op Theism. By Physicns. Post 8vo, pp. xviii and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

CAKnClTM CANTICOBTJM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum. With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by L Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, vellum. 1860. £2, 2s. 

CABBY.— The Past, the Present, and the Futdre. By H. C. Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1866. lOs. 6d. 

C4BLETTI.— History op the Conquest op Tunis. Translated by J. T. CarlettL 
Crown 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 1883. 28. 6d. 

CABNEQT.- Notes on the Land Tenures and Revenue Assessments op Upper 
India. By P. Camegy. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 136, and forms, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CATHEBINB H, Memoirs op the Empress. Written by herself. With a Preface 
by A. Herzen. Trans, from the French. 12mo, pp. xvi. and 352, bds. 1859. 

7s. 6d. 

CATLIN.— O-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs of 'the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. With 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi and 52, 
cloth. 1867. 14b. 

CATLIN.— The Lipted and Subsided Rocks op America, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By George Catlin. With 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1870. 6s. 6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut tour Mouth and Save your Lipe. By George Catlin, Author of 
** Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians," &c. , &c. With 29 Illus- 
trations h^m Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d, 

CAXTON.— The Biography and Typography op. See Blades. 

CAXTON CELEBRATION, 1877.— CATALOGUE OP the Loan Collection op Anti- 
quities, Curiosities, and Appliances Connected with the Art op Printing. 
Edited by G. Bullen, F.S.A. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CAZELLES.— Outline op the Evolution Philosophy. By Dr. W. E. Gazelles. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

CESNOLA.— Salaminia (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of Sa- 
lamis in the Island of Cyprus. By A. Palma di Cesnohi, F.S.A., &c. With an 
Introduction by S. Birch, Esc[., D.C.L., LL.D., Keeper of the Egsrptian and Ori- 
ental Antiquities in the British Museum. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 325, with 
upwards of 700 Illustrations and Map of Ancient C3rprus, cloth. 1882. 31s. 6d. 

CHALMEBS.— The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality op 
** The Old Philosopher,*' Lau-tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with an Intro- 
duction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 62, doth. 1868. 4b. 6d. 

CHALMERS.— Structure op Chinese Characters, under 300 Primary Forms; 
after the Shwoh-wan, 100 A.D., and the Phonetic Shwoh-wan, 1833. By J. 
Chalmers, M.A., LL.D., A.B. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 200, with two plates, limp 
cloth. 1882. 12s. 6d. 

CHAHBEBLAIN.— The Classical Poetry op the Japanese. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Author of ** Yeigo Henkaku, Ichirafi." Post 8vo, pp. xii and 228, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 
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CHAPMAN.— Chloeopobm and other ANiBSTHETios : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Ghildbirfch. By John Chapman, M.D. Svo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is. 

CHAPMAN.— DiARRHOSA and Cholera: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 8vo, pp. xix. and 248, >Bloth. 78. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— JVIedical Charity : its Abuses, and how to Remedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 28. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sea-Sickness, and how to Prevent it. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neuro-Therapeutics. By John Chapman, M. D. , M. E. C. P. , M. R. C. S. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. viii and 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 

CHAPTERS ON Christian Cathoucity. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 
1878. 5s. 

GHABNOCK.— A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By Richard Stephen Chamock, 
Ph.D., F.S.A. Fcap., pp. xii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

CHABNOCK.— Probnomina ; or. The Etymology of the Principal Christian Names 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By R. S. Chamock, Ph.D., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 128, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

CHATTOPADHYAYAj— The YatrAs ; or. The Popular Dramas of Bengal. By N. 
Chattopadhyaya. Post 8vo, pp. 60, wrapper. 1882. 2s. 

CHAUCER S0CIET7.— Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publications 
on application. 

CHILDERS.— A Pali-Enolish Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert Caesar 
ChUders, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo, double columns, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. £3, 3s. 

CHILDERS.- The Mahaparinibbanasutta of the Sutta Pitaka. The Pali Text. 
Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. 8vo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878. 5s. 

CHINTAMON.— A Commentary on the Text op the Bhagavad-GitX ; or, the 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund Chintamon, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah of Baroda. Post 
8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CHRONICLES and Memorials op Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Ages. List on application. 

CLARK.— Meghaduta, the Clodd Messenger. Poem of Kalidasa. Translated 
by the late Rev. T. Clark, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 64, wrapper. 1882. Is. 

CLARK.— A Forecast op the Religion op the Future. Being Short Essays on 
some important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By "W. W. Clark. Post 
8vo, pp. xii and 238, cloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

CLARKE.— The Early History op the Mediterranean Populations, &c., in 
their Migrations and Settlements. Illustrated from Autonomous Coins, Gems, 
Inscriptions, &c. By Hyde Clarke. 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

CLATJSEWITZ.— On War. By General Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 
J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volumes complete in one. 
Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 
1873. £l,ls. 
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CLEMBNT AND HUTTON.— Artists of the Nineteenth Oentubt and their 
Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 
By Clara Erskine Clement and Lawrence Hutton. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. Ixxxviu 
386 and 44, and Ivii. 374 and 44, cloth. 1879. 2l8. 

COLEBROOEE.— The Life and Miscellaneous Essays op Henry Thomas Cole- 
BROOKE. The Biography bv his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., MP. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xiL and 492, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 



B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvl and 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 28s. 

COLENSO.—Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St Peter's. Maritzburg. By the Bight Eev. John "William Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of NataL 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. The Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1868. Ss. 

COLLINS.— A Grammar and Lexicon op the Hebrew Language, Entitled Safer 
Hassoham. By Rabbi Moseh Ben Titshak, of England. Edited from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections, by Q. W. Collins, M.A. Demy 
4to, pp. viii. and 20, wrapper. 1882. 3s. 

COLYMBIA.— Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 6s. 

** The book is amusing as well as clever."— Atherueum. " Many exceedingly humorous pas- 
sages "—PiiUie Opinion. " Deserves to be read."— ^cot^man. " Neatly done."— Oraphie. 
** Very amusing."— ^«am»n«r. 

COMTE.— A General View op Positivism. By Auguste Comte. Translated by 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xi. and 426, cloth. 1865. 88. 6d. 

COBITE.— The Catechism op Positive Keligion : Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Bichard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 428, cloth. 1858. 68. 6d. 

COMTE.— The Eight Circulars op Auguste Comte. Translated from the French, 
under the auspices i)f R. Congreve. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and, 90 cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

COMTE.— Preliminary Discourse on the Positive Spirit. Prefixed to the 
** Traits Philosophique d'AstronoYnie Populaire." By M. Auguste Comte. 
Translated by W. M. W. Call, M.A., Camb. Crown 8vo, pp. 154, cloth. 1883. 
28. 6d. 

COMTE.— The Positive Philosophy op Auguste Comte. Translated and condensed 
hy Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xxiv. 
and 400 ; Vol. IL, pp. xiv. and 468. 1875. 25s. 

CONOREVE. —The Roman Empire op the West. Four Lectures delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, February 1855, by Richard Congreve, M. A. 
8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1855. 4s. 

CONOREVE.— Elizabeth op England. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Richard Congreve. 18mo, pp. 114, 
sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 

CONTOPOULOS.— A Lexicon op Modern Greek-English and English Modern 
Greek. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modem Greek-English. Part IL English 
Modem Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 278. 

CONWAY.— The Sacred Anthology : A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 480, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 
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CONWAY.— Idols and Ideals. "With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A., Author of "TheEaatern Pilgrimage," &c. Crown ^\o, pp. 362, 
cloth. 1877. 6s. 

CONWAY.— Emerson at Home and Abroad. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library. 

CONWAY.— Travels in South Kensington. By M. D. Conway. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 234, cloth. 1882. 12s. 

Contents.— The South Kensington Museum— Decorative Art and Architecture in England 
—Bedford Park. 

COOMARA SWAMY.— The Dathavansa ; or. The History of the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Mutu 
Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes, pp. 100. 6s. 

COOMABA SWAMY.— Sutta Nipata ; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2600 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvL and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CORNELIA. A Novel. Post 8vo, pp. 250, boards. 1863. Is. 6d. 

COTTA.— Geology and History. A popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By Bemhard Von Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2s. 

COUSIN.- The Philosophy op Kant. Lectures by Victor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant's 
Life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. xciv. and 194, 
cloth. 1864. 68. 

COUSIN. —Elements of Psychology : included in a Critical Examination of Locke's^ 

Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 

the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb S. 

. Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according to the Author's last 

corrections. Crown 8vo, pp. 668, cloth. 1871. ^s. 

COWELL.— Prakrita-Prakasa; or. The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings from a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copioua Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Pratkrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. 14s. 

COWELL. — A Short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit op the Sanskrit 
Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prdkrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

COWELL.— THE Sarvadarsana Samgraha. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

COWLEY.— Poems. By Percy Tunnicliff Cowley. iJemy 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1881. 6s. 

CRAia.— The Irish Land Labour Question, Illustrated in the History of Bala- 
hine and Co-operative Farming. By E. T. Craig. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 202, 
cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. Wrappers, 2s. 

CRANBEOOK.— Credibilia ; or. Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Bev. James Craiibrook, Edinburgh. Beissue. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 
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C&iUTBBOOK.— The Foundbrs of CsBiSTiAyiTT ; or, Discourses upon the Origia 
of the Christian Religion. By the Bev. James Oranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. xiL and 324. 186a. 6s. 

CRAVEN.— The Populab Dictionart in English and Hindustani, and Hindu- 
stani AND English. With a Number of Useful Tables. Compiled by the 
Eer. T. Craven, M.A. 18mo, pp. 430, cloth. 1881. 38. 6d. 

CEAWFOBD.— Kbcollections of Travel in New Zealand and Australia. By 
James Coutts Crawford, F.G.S., Kesideut Magistrate, Wellington, &c., &c. With 
Maps and XUustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 468, cloth. 1880. 188. 

CB08LAND.— Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viiL and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

CBOSLAND.— Pith : Essays and Sketches Grave and Gat, with some Verses 
and Illustrations. By Newtoi} Crosland. Crown 8vo, pp. 310, doth. 1881. 5s. 

CROSS. — Hesperides. The Occupations, Belaxations, and Aspirations of a Life. 
By Launcelot Cross, Author oi " Characteristics of Leigh Hunt," ** Brandon 
Tower,'* *' Business," &c. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-486, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

CTJBA8.— The Bepublio of Mexico in 1876. A Political and Ethnographical 
Division of the Population, Character, Habits, Costumes, and Vocations of its 
Inhabitants. Written in Spanish by A. G. Cnbas. Translated into English by 
G. E. Henderson. Illustrated with Plates of the Principal Types of the Ethno- 
graphic Families, and several Specimens of Popular Music. 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 
1881. 5s. 

CUHMIKS.— A Grammar of the Old Friesio Language. By A. H. Cummins, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 76, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

CUNNINaHAM.— The Ancient Geography of Indla. L The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUNNINaHAM.— The Stupaof Bharhut : A Buddhist Monument ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
Century B.O. By Alexander Cunningham, C S.I., C.I.E., Maj.-Gen., R.E. (B.R.), 
Dir.-Gen. Archsaol. Survey of India. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 144, with 57 Plates, 
cloth. 1879. £3, 3s. 

CUNNINGHAM.— ARCHiBOLOGiCAL Survey of India, Reports from 1862-79. By 
A. Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., Major-General, R.E. (Bengal Retired), Director- 
General, Archaeological Survey of India. With numerous Plates, cloth. Vols. I.- 
XII. lOs. each. (Except Vols. VIL, VIIL, and IX., and also Vols. XIIL, XTV., 
and XV., which are 12s. each.) 

CUSHMAN.— Charlotte Cdshman: Her Letters and Memories of her life. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 128. 6d. 

CUST.— Languages op the East Indies. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

CUST.— Linguistic and Oriental Essays. See Triibner^s Oriental Series. 

CUST.— Pictures of Indian Life, Sketched with the Pen from 1862 to 1881. By 
R. N.' Cust, late I.C.S., Hon. Sec. Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 
346, cloth. With Maps. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

DANA. —A Text-Book of GeologTj designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale College. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 354, cloth. 1876. 10s. 
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DANA.— MAifOJAL OF Geoloot, treathig of the Principles of the Science, with special 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James D, Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8vo, pp. xyl and 800, and Chart, cl. 21s. 

DANA.— The Geological Story Brieply Told. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, IJJ.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

DANA. — A System op Mineralogy. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with two 
Appendixes and Corrections. Royal Svo, pp. xlviii and 892, cloth. £2, 2s. 

DANA.— A Text Book op Mineralogy. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By E. S. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 188. 

, DANA. — Manual op Mineralogy and Lithology; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Fourth 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
Svo, pp. via. and 474, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

DATES AND Data Relating to Religious Anthropology and Biblical ARCHis- 
OLOGY. (Prim»val Period.) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

DAUDET.— Letters prom my Mill. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Mary Corey. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 160. 1880. Cloth, 3s.; boards, 2s. 

DAVIDS.— Buddhist Birth Stories. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

DAVIES.— -Hindu Philosophy. 2 vols. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

DAVIS.— Narrative op the North Polar Expedition, U.S. Ship Polaris j Cap- 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Edited under the direction of the Hon. 
G. M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, by Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U.S.N. 
Third Edition. With numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, Photolithographs, 
and Maps. 4to, pp. 696, cloth. 1881. £1, 8s. 

DAY.— The Prehistoric Use op Iron and Steel ; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. John V. Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s. 

DB PLANDRE.— Monograms op Three or More Letters, Designed and Drawn 
on Stone. By C De Flandre, F.S. A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and style or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter. 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880. Large paper, £7, 78. ; small paper, £3, 3s. ' 

DELBPIEBRE.-— Histoire Litteraire des Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 
Svo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 6s. 

DELBPIEBRE.— Mac ARONEAN A Andra ; overum Nouveaux Melanges de litterature 
Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 
ham, and nandsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DEI2FIEBRE.— Analyse des Travaux de la Sooiete des Philobiblon de Lon- 
DRES. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viiL and 134, bound in the Rox- 
burghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELBPIEBRE.— Revue Analttique des Ouvrages £orits en Centons, depuis les 
Temps Anciens, jusqu'au xix^^™« Si^le. Par un Bibliophile Beige. Small 4to, 
pp. 508, stiff covers. 1868. £1, lOs. 
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DELBPIBRRB. ^Tableau db la LirriBATXTBE mi Ckitok, chbz lbs Akoibns bt ohez 
LBS MoDBRNBS. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 and 318. 
Paper cover. 1875. £1, Is. 

DBLBPIEBBB.— L*Enfbb : Essai Philosophique et Historique sor les L^gendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, paper wrapper. 
1876. 6s. Only 250 copies printed. 

DBNNT8.— A Handbook of thb Canton Vbbnaculab op the Chinese Language. 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 
N. B. Dewiys, M.B.A.S., &c. K^yal 8vo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. 308. 

DEHHYS.— A Handbook of Malay Colloqul^l, as spoken in Singapore, being a 
Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Pjorposes. By N. B. 
Dennys,Ph.D.,F.R.O.S.,M.R.AS. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi and 204, doth. 187a 21s. 

DEHHYS.— The Folk-Lobe 6r China, ajo) its Affinities with that of the 
Abtan and Semitic Races. 1 
8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1876. lOs. 

BE VALDES.— See Yaldes. 



Abtan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.B.G.S., M.B.A.S. 
" . . - — XOd. 



DE VERE.— Studies in English ; or. Glimpses of the Inner life of our Language. 
By M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. vi. and 365, cloth. 1867. lOs. 6d. 

DE VERE.— Americanisms : The English of the New World. By M. Scheie de 
Vere, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 685, cloth. 1872. 20s. 

DE VINNE.— The Invention of Printing : A Collection of Texts and Opinions. 
Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
Century, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated with Fac-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Vinne. Second Edition. In royal 8vo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed poriiraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 1877. £1, Is. 

DEWEY.— Classification and Subject Index for cataloguing and arranging the 
books and pamphlets of a Library. By Melvil Dewey. 8yo, pp. 42, boards. 
1876. 5s. 

DICKSON.— Who was Scotland's first Printer? Ane Compendious and breue 
Tractate, in Commendation of Androw My liar. Compylit be Robert Dickson, 
F.S.A. Scot. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper. 1881. Is. 

bOBSON.— Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E. Dobson, 
M.A, M.B., F.L.S., &c. 8vo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12s. 

D'OBSEY.— A Practical Grammar of Portuguese and English, exhibiting in a 
Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
guages, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's System by the Rev. 
Alexander J. D.'D'Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on 
Public Reading and Speaking at King's College, London. Third Edition. 12mo, 
pp. viil and 298, cloth. 1868. 7s. 

D'ORSEY.-r-CoLLOQUiAL Portuguese; or, Words and Phrases of .Every-day life. 
Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For the Use of English Tourists in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, &c. By the Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo, pp. viii. and 126, cloth. 1868, 3s. 6d. 
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DOUOLAS.— Chinese-English Dictionary op the Vernacular or Spoken Lan- 
guage OF Amot, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and Chin- 
Chew Dialects. By the Bev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., Missionarr 
of the Presbyterian Church in England. High quarto, double columns, pp. 632, 
cloth. 1873. £3, 3s. 

DOUOLAS. — Ohinbsb LiNauAaa and Litbraturb. Two Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by B. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1875. Ss. 

POTJOLAS.— The Life op Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese. With an 
Introduction. By Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

DOUSE. — Grimm's Law. A Study ; or, Hints towards an Explanation of the so- 
called " Lautverschiebung ;" to which are added some Remarks on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, and several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant Douse. 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 232, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

DOWSON.— Dictionary op Hindu Mythology, &c. See Triibner's Oriental 
Series. 

DOWSON.— A Grammar op the Urdu or Hindustan! Language. By John Dow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

DOWSON.— A HiNDdsTANl Exercise Book ; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindust&nL By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., 
Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 28. 6d. 

DUNCAN.— Geography op India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each 
of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official Information). 18mo, pp. 
viii. and 182, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

DUSAR. — ^A Grammar op the German Language ; with Exercises. By P. Priedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 208, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. 

EABLT ENGLISH TEXT S0CIET7.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. EoUra 
Series. Subscriptions— Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. List of publications on application. 

EASTWICK.— Khirad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). ByMaulavi 
Hafizu'd-dln. A New Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., F!S.A., 
ALR.A.S., Professor of Hind(istani at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867. 188. 

EASTWICK.— The Gulistan. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

ECHO (Deutsohes). The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. "With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton* 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 38. 

ECHO FRAN^AIS. A Practical Guide to Conversation. By Fr. de la Fmston. 
With a complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s. 
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ECO ITALIANO (L*). A Practical Guide to Italian Convebsation. By Eugene 
Camerim. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post 8vo, pp. 
vi., 128, and 98» cloth. 1860. 48. 6d. 

ECO DB MADRID. The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and Henry Lemming. "With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post Sto, pp. xii, 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 58. 

EDDA SiSMUNDAB HiNNS Froda. The Edda of Ssemund the Learned. Translated 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Oomplete in 1 voL fcap. 8vo, pp. viii, 
and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 78. 6d. 

EDKIN8.— China's Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Bev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii and 403, cloth. 1871. lOs. 6d. 

EDKINS.— Introduotior to the Studt of the Chinese Characters. By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Boyal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. 

EDKINS. — Keligion in China. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Vol. XIIL 

EDKINS.— Chinese Buddhism. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

EDWARDS.— Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook of library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, roval 8vo, dotii. 
Vol. i. pp. xxviii. and 841 ; Vol. ii. pp. xxxvi and 1104. 1859. £^, 8s. 
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Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £4, 48. 

EDWARDS.— Chapters op the Biographical History op the French Academy. 
1629-1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle ** liber de 
Hyda." By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 68. 
Ditto, large paper, royal 8vo. Vk. 6d. 

EDWARDS. —Libraries and Founders op Libraries. By Edward Edwards. 8vo, 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865. 18s. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £1, 10s. 

EDWARDS.— Free Town Libraries, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 2l8. 

EDWARDS.— Lives op the Founders op the British Museum, with Notices of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
With Illustrations and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 308. 

EDWARDES.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 

EQER AND QRIME.— An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 4to, large paper, half bound, Boxburghe sl^le, pp. 
64. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

EGOEUNa.— See Auctores Sanskriti, Vols. IV. and V. 

EOTPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS :— 

Provinces op the Equator : Summary of Letters and Reports of the Govemor- 
Genend. Part 1. 1874. Boyal 8vo, pp. viii. and 90, stitched, with Map. 
1877. 5s. 
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EGYPTIAN QENERAL STAFF PTOUCATIONS-^owemued. 

General Report on the Province op Kordopan. Submitted to General C. P. 
Stone, Chief of the General Staff Egyptian Army. By Major H. G. Prout, 
Corps of Enginers, Commanding Expe(Ution of Reconnaissance. Made at El- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 232, stitched, with 
6 Maps. 1877. lOs. 6d. 

Report on the SEizaRE by th^ Abyssinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Final Release of the Com- 
mander. Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 a.h. (1878 A.D.) : Corresponding with the 
years 1594, 1595 of the Koptio Bra. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

EHRLICH.— French Reader : With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. Ehrlich. 
12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. 

EITEL.— Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 
1873. 5s. 

EITEL.— Fbno-Shui ; or. The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. tI. and 84, sewed. 1873. 68. 

EITEL. — Handbook por the Student op Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIOT.— Memoirs on the History, Folk-Lore, and Distribution op the Races 
OP THE North- Western Provinces op India. By the late Sir Hennr M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M.R. A.S., «c., &c. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xx. , 370, and 39o, Vith 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth. 
1869. £1,168. 

ELLIOT.— The History op India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. L o.p.— Vol. II. ^ 
pp. X. and 580, cloth, 18s.— Vol. III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.— VoL IV., 
pp. xu. and 664, cloth. 1872. 2l8.— Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, cloth. 1873. 
21s.— Vol. VL, pp. viii. 674, cloth. 21s.— VoL VII., pp. viii. -574. 1877. 21s. 
VoL Vm., pp. xxxii.-444. With Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. 

ELLIS.— Etruscan Numerals, By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH DIALECT S0CIET7. — Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. List of publica- 
tions on application. 

ENausH And foreign philosophical librabt (the). 

Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 
I. to III. — ^A History op Materialism, and Criticism of its present Importance. 
By I^ofessor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three volumes. VoL I. Second Edition, 
pp. 3.50. 1878. 108.6d.— VoLIL, pp. viu. and?9a 1880. 10s. 6d. 
—VoL IIL, pp. viii. and 376. 1881. 10s. 6d. 
IV.— Natural Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
V. and VI.— The Creed op Christendom ; its Foundations contrasted with Super- 
structure. By W. R. Greg. Eighth Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two volumes, pp. 280 and 290. 1883. 15s. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREION PHILOSOPHICAL LIBBABT— contfnu6(2. 

VII.— Outlines op the History op Religion to the Spread op the 
Universal Reuoions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author's assist- 
ance. Second Edition. Pp. xz. and 250. 1880. 78. 6d. 

y III.— Religion in China; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 

of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian 

Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. 

Second Edition. Pp. zvi. and 260. 187a 7s. 6d. 

IX.— A Candid Examination op Theism. By Physicus. Pp. 216. 

187a 78. 6d. 
X.— The Colour-Sense ; its Origin and Development ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., author of " Phy- 
siological .Esthetics.*' Pp. xii. and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d. 
XI.— The Philosophy op Music ; being the substance of a Course of 
licctures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By William Pole, F.R.S., F.R,S.E., 
Mus. Doc., Oxon. Pp. 336. 1879. 10s. 6a. 
Xn.— Contributions to the History op the Development op the Human 
Race : Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Pp. 
X. and 156. 1880. 6s. 

XIII. — Dr. Appleton : his Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., and A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp. 350. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

XrV. — Edgar Quinet : His Early Life and Writings. By Richard Heath. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. Pp. xxiii. 
and 370. 188L 12s. 6d. 
XV.— The Essence op Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the Second German Edition bv Marian Evans, translator of 
Strauss's " Life of Jesus.** Second English Edition. Pp. zz. and 
340. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

XVI. — ^AuGUSTE Comte and Positivism. By the late John Stuart Mill, 

M.P. Third Edition. Pp.200. 1882. 38. 6d. 
XVII. — Essays and Dialogues op Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by 
Charles Edwardes. With Biographical Sketch. Pp. zliv. and 216. 
1882. 7s. 6d. 
XVIII.— Religion and Philosophy in Germany : A Fragment. By Hein- 
rich Heine. Translated by J. Snodgrass. Pp. xii. and 17o, cloth. 
1882. 68. 

XIX.— Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. Pp. viii and 

310. With Portrait. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
XX.— Enigmas op Life. By W. R. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a 
Postscript. Contents : Realisable Ideals — Malthus Notwithstand- 
ing—Non-Survival of the Fittest — ^Limits and Directions of Human 
Development— The Significance of Life — De Profundis— Elsewhere — 
Appendix. Pp. xx. and 314, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

XXI.— Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided into 
Five Parts, which treat (1) Of God, (2) Of the Nature and Origin of 
the Mind, (3) Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects, (4) Of Human 
Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects, (5) Of the Power of the 
Intellect, or of Human Liberty. By Benedict de Spinoza. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by WiUiam Hale White. Pp.328. 1883. 108.6d. 

Extra Series, 

L and II.— Lessing: His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. xxii and 328, and xvi. and 358, with por- 
traits. 1879. 21s. 
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ENQLISH AND FOREiaN PHILOSOPHICAL USKKK^ —continued, 

III.— Ai^ Account op the Polynesian Race : its Origin and Migrations, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 78. 6d. 
rV. and v.— Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion — 
India. By Samuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 408; viii. 
and 402. 1879. 2l8. 
VI.— An Account op the Polynesian Race : its Origin and Migration, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. IL, pp. viii and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

ETHERINOTON.-- The Student's Grammar op the HindI Language. By the Rev. 
W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv., 
255, and xiiL, cloth. 1873. 12s. 

EYTON.— Domesday Studies : An Analysis and Digest op the Stapfordshirb 
Survey. Treating of the Method of Domesday in its Relation to Staffordshire, 
&o., with Tables, Notes, &c. By the Rev. Robert W. Eyton, late Rector of 
Ryton, Salop. 4to, pp. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881. £1, Is. 

FABER.— The IdiND op Mbncius. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

FALSE. — Art in the House. Historical, Critical, and iBsthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Falke, Vice-Director 
of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Translated from the Ger« 
man. Edited, with Notes, by Charles C. Perkins, 'M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx. 
356, cloth. With Coloured frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations in 
the Text. 1878. £3. 

FARLEY.— Egypt, Cyprus, and Asla^tio Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, author of 
"The Resources of Turkey," &c. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt. 1878. 
lOs. 6d. 

FEATHEBMAN.— The Social History of the Races op Mankind. Vol. V. 
The Aramaeans. By A. Featherman. Demy 8vo, pp. xvii. and 664, cloth. 
1881. £1, Is. 

FENTON. —Early Hebrew Life: a Study in Sociology. By John Fenton. 8vo, 
pp. xxiv. and 102, cloth. 1880. 58. 

FERGUSON AND BURGESS.— The Cave Temples op India. By James Ferguson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. xx. and 536, with 
98 Plates, half hound. 1880. £2, 2s. 

FBRGUSSON. — Chinese Researches. First Part. Chinese Chronology and 
Cycles. By Thomas Fergusson, Memher of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 274, sewed. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

FEUEBBACH. — ^The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of Strauss's " Life 
of Jesus." Second English Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1881. 
7s. 6d. 

FICHTE.— J. G. Fichte*s Popular Works : The Nature of the Scholar— The Voca- 
tion of Man— The Doctrine of Religion. "With a Memoir by William Smith, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 564, cloth. 1873. 158. 

FICHTE.— The Characteristics of the Present Age. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 
Translated from the German by William Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi and 271, cloth. 
1847." 68. 

FICHTE.— Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte, By William Smith. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 168, cloth. 1848. 48. 
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FIOHTE.— On thb Natcrb of thv Scholar, and its Manitbstatioks. By Jobann 
OottUeb Fichte. Tramlated from the Germui by WiUiam Smith. Second Edi- 
tk>iL Pott 8vo, pp. Tu. and 131, cloth. 1848. 3«. 

nOHTB.— Trb Sobnci or Knowledok. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the 
German by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8yo, pp. 378, doth. 1868. lOs. 

FIOHTB.— Thb Soienob or Bights. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the German 
by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8vo, pp. 606, cloth. 1869. 10s. 

FIOHTB.— New Exposmoir or the Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. 
Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vi and 182, cloth. 1869. 6s. 

FIELD.— Outlines of an International Cods. Bt Darid Dudley Field. Second 
Edition. Eoyal 8vo, pp. iii and 712, sheep. 1876. £2, 28. 

FIOAauskB. — Elva : A Stort of the Dark Ages. By Tlscount de Figanidre, G.C. 
St. Anne, &o. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL and 194, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

FnOHEL.— Specimens of H(H>ern German Prose and Poetry; with Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To which is added a Short Sketch of 
the History of German literature. By Dr. M. M. Fischel, formerly of Queen's 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the Stockwell Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

FI8KE.— The Unseen World, and other Essays. By John ilske, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 

FISKE.— Mtths and Mtth-Makers ; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1873. 10s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD.— Australian Orchids. By R. D. Fitzgerald, F. L. S. Folio. —Part I. 
7 Plates.— Part IL 10 Plates. -Part III. 10 Plate8.-Part IV. 10 Plates.- 
Part V. 10 Plates.- Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 21s. ; Phun, 10s. 6d. 

FITZOEBALD.— An Essay on the Philosophy of Self-Consciousness. Com- 
prising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
Oemy 8vo, pp. xvi and 196, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

FORJETT.— External Evidences of Christianity. By E. H. Forjett. 8vo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

FOBNANDEB.— The Polynesian Race. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series, Vols. in. and VL 

F0B8TEB.— Political Presentments.— By 'William Forster, Agent-General for 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878. 48. 6d. 

FOULKBS.- The Daya Bhaga, the Law of Inheritance of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the Rev. Thos. Foulkes, F.L.S., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Fellow of the University of Madras, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xxvi. and 194-162, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

FOX.— Memorial Edition of Collected Works, by W. J. Fox, 12 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. £3. 

FRANKLTN.— Outlines of Military Law, and the Laws of Evidence. By H. B. 
Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874. Ss. 6d. 

FREEMAN.— Lectures to American Audiences. By E. A. Freeman. D.C.L., 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. I. The English People in 
its Three Homes. II. The Practical Bearings of General European History. 
Post 8vo, pp. viii. -454, cloth. 1883. 8s. 6d. 

FBIEDRICH.— Proorbsstve German Reader, with Copious Notes to the First Part. 
ByP. Friedrich. Crown 8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1868. 48. 6d. 
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FRIEDRICH.— A Grammatical Coitrsb of ths Qbbman LANavAOB. By P. Fried- 
rich. Second Edition. . Crown Svo, pp. viiL and 102, cloth. 1877. Ss. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH.— A Grammar of thb German LANauAai, with Exeroisbs. See 
under Dusab. 

FRIEDERICL— BiBLiOTHEOA ORIENTALIS, or a Complete List of Books, Papers, 
Serials, and Essays, published in England and the Colonies, Germany and 
France ; on the History, Geography, Beligions, Aiitiquities, Literature, and 
Languages of the Bast. Compiled by Charles FriedericL 8vo, boards. 1876, 
pp. 86, Is. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, Ss. 1878, pp. 112, 3s. 6d. 1879, 38. 1880, 3s. 

FRiEMBLINO. -^Graduated German Reader. Consisting of a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progressively ; with a complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. Eighth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
306, cloth. 1883. 38. 6d. 

FRiEMBLINO.— Graduated Exercises for Translation into German. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froembling, Ph.D., 
Piincipal German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 

FROUDE.— The Book of Job. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Beprinted from the Westminster Review, 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. Is. 

FRU8T0N.— Echo Fran$JAIS. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F. 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vL and 192, cloth. 38. 

FRYER.— The Khtbno People of the Sandowat District, Arakan. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sando way. With 2 Plates. 8vo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FRYER.— Piu Studies. No. I. Analysis, and P41i Text of the Subodhilankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. 38. 6d. 

FURNIVALL.— Education in Early England. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on ** Manners and Meals in Olden Times,'' for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. FumivaU, M.A. 8vo, pp. 4 and Ixxiv., 
sewed. 1867. Is. 

GALLOWAY.— A Treatise on Fuel. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
way, M.B.I.A., F.C.S., &c. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. x. and 136, 
doth. 1880. 68. 

GALLOWAY.— Education : Scientific and Technical; or. How the Inductive 
Sciences are Taught, and How they Ought to be Taught. By Robert Galloway, 
M.R.I.A., F.C.S. 8vo, pp.lxvi. and 462, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

GAMBLE.— A Manual of Indian Timbers : An Account of the Structure, Growth, 
Distribution, and Qualities of Indian Woods. By J. C. Gamble, M.A., F.L.S. 
8vo, pp. XXX. and 522, with a Map, cloth. 1881. 10s. 

GARBE.— See Auctores Sanskriti, Vol. III. 

GARFIELD.— The Life and Public Service of James A. Garfield, Twentieth 
President of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By Captain F. H. Mason, 
late of the 42d Regiment, U.S.A. With a Preface by Bret Harte. Crown 8vo. 
pp. vi. and 134, doth. With Portrait. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

GARRETT.— A Classical Dictionary of India : Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Hindus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8vo, pp. x. and 794, 
doth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, lOs. 
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GAUTAMA.— Thb I>8TIT1TTBS or. See Auctobbs Sanskbiti, Vol. II. 

OAZEnEBR OF THE Central Pbovinceb of India. Edited by Oharles Grant, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central ProviDces. Second Edition. 
With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy 8vo, pp. 
clviL and 682, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 

OSIOER. — k. Peep at Mexico ; Narrative of a Journey across the Republic from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs. Cloth, 
248. 

OMOBR.— CONTBIBUTIONS TO THE HiSTOBT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HuiCAN 

Race : Lectures and Dissertations, bv Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. X.-156, cloth. 
1880. 6t. 

GELBART. — Fatth and Fbeedom. Fourteen Sermons. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 168, cloth. 1881. 4s. 6d. 

GELBART.— A Guide to Modeen Gbeek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Post 8vo, 
pp. xU and 274, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d, Key, pp. 28, cloth. 1883. 2* 6d. 

GELBART. — Gbeek Gbammab. See Triibner's Collection. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (The) : OB, Monthlt Joubnal o^ Geology. With 
which is incorporated "The Geologist.** Edited by Henry Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A.,F.G.S., &c., and Robert Etheridge, F.R.S., L. & E., F.G.S., &c., of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1882. 20s. each. 

GHOSE.— The Modebn Histobt of the Indian Chiefs, Rajab, Zamindabs, &o 
By Loke Nath Ghose. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xii. and 218, and xviii. and 612, cloth 
1883. 21s. 

GILES.— Chinese Sketches.— By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.'s China Consular 
Service. 8vo, pp. 204, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

GILES.— A Diction aby of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandabin Dialect. By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

GILES.— Synoptical Studies in Chinese Chabacteb. By Herbert A. Giles. Svo, 
pp. 118, half bound. 1874. 15s. 

GILES.— Chinese WITHOUT a Teacheb. Being a Collection of Easy and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s. 

GILES.— The San Tzu Cnma ; or, Three Character^Classic ; andjhe Ch*Jen Tsu 
Wen ; or. Thousand Character Essay. Met 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 2s. 6d. 



Wen ; or. Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herbert A. Giles. 



GLASS.— Advance Thought. By Charles E. Glass. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 188, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 

GOETHE'S Faust.— See Scoones and Wysabd. 

GOETHE'S MiNOB PoEMS.— See Sblss. 

GOLDSTUCEER.— A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and improved 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionarv of Professor H. H. Wilson, with his 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen- 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Gold- 
stacker. Parts L to VL 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 
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GOLDSTUCKEB.— See Auctores Sanskritt, Vol. I. 

GOOROO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. S. and his 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Ddodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle ; adorned with Fifty 
Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Alfred CrowquilL A companion Volume to 
*' Munchhausen '' and ** Owlglass, based upon the famous Tamul tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown Svo, pp. 223, richly gilt omapaental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. lOs. 6d. 

GORKOM.~Handbook op Cinchona Culture. By K. W. Van Gorkom, formerly 
Director of the Government Cinchona Plantations in Java. Translated by B. D. 
Jackson, Secretary of the Linnsean Society of London. With a Coloured Illus- 
tration. Imperial Svo, pp. zii. and 292, cloth. 1882. £2. 

GOUOH.— The Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha. See Trttbner's Oriental Series. 

GOUOH.—Philosopht of the Upanishads. See Trtibner's Oriental Series. 

GOVER.—THB FoLK-SoNOS of Southern India. By C. E. Gover, Madras. Con- 
tents : Oanarese Songs ; Badaj|a Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Cural ; 
Malayalam Songs; Telugu Songs. Svo, pp. xxviii and 300, cloth. 1872. 
10s. 6d. 

GRAY. — Darwiniana : Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth. 1877. lOs. 

GRAY.— Natural Science and Religion: Two Lectures Delivered to the Theo- 
logical School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. Crown Svo, pp. 112, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

GREEN. — Shakespeare and the Emblem- Writers : An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, pp. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt, 1870. Large medium Svo, £1, lis. 6d. ; large imperial Svo. £2^ 12s. 6d. 

GREEN.— Andrea Alciati, and his Books of Emblems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
and o^er Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 250 copies printed. Demy Svo, pp. 360, 
handsomely bound. 1872. £1, Is. 

GREENE.— A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French Lanouaoe; or, First Lessons in French (Introductory to OUendorflTs 
Larger Grammar). Bv G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modem Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. Svo, pp. 248, cloth. 
1869. 3s. 6d. 

GREENE.— The Hebrew Migration from Egypt. By J. Baker Greene, LL.B., 
M.B., Trin. Coll., Dub. Second Edition. Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 
1882. 108.6d. 

GREG.— Truth versus Edification. By W. R. Greg. Fcap. Svo, pp. 32, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GREG.— Why are Women Redundant ? By W. R. Greg. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GREG.— Literary and Social Judgments. By W. R. Greg. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 877. 15s. 
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GBEO.— Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Artisan Class. By W. 
R. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vL and 332, cloth. 1876. lOs. ed. 

ORBO.— Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a postscript. 
Contents: Realisable Ideids. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of the 
Fittest. limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of life. 
De Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Post 8vo, ^, xxii. and 314, cloth. 
1883. 10s. 6d. 

OBBO.— Political Problems for-our Age and Country. By W. R. Greg. Con- 
tents: L Constitutionsd and Autocratic Statesmanship. II. England^s Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. lY. Recent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. V. The Intrinsic Vice of Trade- 
Unions. VI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VIL The Economic 
Problem. YIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Vestryism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIIL The New R^me, and how to meet it. Demy Svo, pp. 342, 
doth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

OBBO.— The Great Duel : Its true Meaning and Issues. By W. R. Greg. Crown 
8vo, pp. 96, doth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

OBBO.— The Creed of Christendom. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. V. and VL 

OBBO.— Rooks Ahead ; or. The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Reply to Objectors. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv. and 236, cloth. 1874. 
9s. 

OBBO.— Miscellaneous Essats. By W. R. Greg. Cro¥m 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
188L 7s. 6d. 
Contents :— Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Refuge. Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes. A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Right Use of a Surplus. The Great Twin 
Brothers : Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli Is the Popular Jud^ent 
in Politics more Just than that of the Higher Orders ? Harriet Martmeau. 
Verify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in the Gospels. Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the Future Life. Can Truths be Apprehended which could 
not have been discovered ? 

OBBO.— Interleaves in the Workday Prose op Twenty Years. By Percy Greg. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 128, doth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

OBIFFIN.— The Rajas of the Punjab. Bemg the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of "The Punjab Chiefs,*' &c Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xvi and 630, cloth. 1873. £1, Is. 

OBIFFIN.— The World under Glass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of "The 
Destiny of Man," '*The Storm King," and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 204- 
cloth gUt. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

OBIFFIN.— The Destiny of Man, The Storm Kino, and other Poems. By F. 
Griffin. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. vii.-104, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

OBIFFIS.— The Mikado's Empire. Book I. History of Japan, from 660 B.o. to 
1872 A.D. — Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. Svo, pp. 636, cloth. Illustrated. 1877. 
20s. 

OBIFFIS.— Japanese Fairy World. Stories from the Wonder-Lore of Japan. By 
W. E. Griffis. Square 16mo, pp. viii. and 304, with 12 Phites. 1880. 7s. 6d. 
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GRIFFITH.— The Bibth op the War God. See Trttbner's Oriental Series. 

GRIFFITH.— Yusup and Zulaikha. See Triibner's Griental Series. 

GRIFFITH.— Scenes fbom the Bamatana, Meohaduta, &c. Translated by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xviii. and 244, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

Contents.— Preface — Ayodhya— Ravan Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir- Apparent — 
Manthara's Guile — Dasaratha's Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son— The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell ?— The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
Rama's Despair— The Messenger Cloud- Khumbakama— The Suppliant Dove-True ' Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

GRIFFITH.— The R^mXtan OP VlLMfKi. Translated into English Verse. By Ralph 
T H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol I., containing Books 
I. and II., demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. — Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. —Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. —Vol. IV., demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. —Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 360, 
cloth. 1875. The complete work, 5 vols. £7, 7s. 

GROTE.— Review of the "Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled "Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy." By George Grote, Author of the ** History 
of Ancient Greece," ** Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates/* &c. 12mo, 
pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

GROUT.— Zulu-Land ; or. Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

GROWSE.— Mathura : A District Memoir. By P. S. Growse, B.C.S., M.A., Oxon, 
C.I.E., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second edition, illustrated, revised, 
and enlarged, 4to, pp. xxiv. and 520, boards. 1880. 42s. 

GUBERNATIS.— Zoological Mythology ; or. The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
de Gubematis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto 
di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento at Florence, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxvi. 
and 432, and vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. £1 , 8s. 

This work is an important contribution to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo- 
Germanic nations. The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
ous characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas Arom the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Teutons. 

GULSHAK I. RAZ : The Mystic Rose Garden op Sa*d ud din Mahmud Shabis- 
TARi. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly from the 
Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, late of H.M.B.C.S. 4to,4)p. xvi., 94, 60, cloth. 1880. lOs. 6d. 

GITMPACH.— Treaty Rights op the Foreign Merchant, and the Trandt System 
in China. By Johannes von Gumpach. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 421, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

HAAS.— Catalogue op Sanskrit and Pali Books in the British Museum. By 
Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876. 21s. 

HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ.— Selections from his Poems.' Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. E. Herbert, R. A. 1875. £2, 2s, 
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HAFIZ.— See Trttbner'i Onental Series. 

HAOBir.— NoRiCA ; or, Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
August Hageo. Foap. 870, pp. xiv, and 374. 1850. 58. 

HAGOABD.— Obttwato and his Whitb Neiohbours; or, Remarks on Recent 
Events in Zululand, Natal, and the TransvaaL By H. R. Haggard. Crown 8yo, 
pp. xvi. and 294, eloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

HAOOABD.-See ** The Yaar of Lankaran.'* 

HAHN.— TsuKi-llOoAM, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-EhoL By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, &o., &c. Post 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 154. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

HALDEMAN. —Pennsylvania Dutch : A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viii and 70, cloth. 1872. Ss. 
6d. 

HALLu— On English ADJEcnyss in -Able, with Special Reference to Reliable. 
By FitzEdward Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon. D.O.L. Oxon; formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence in King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 238, cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

HALL.— Modern English. By FitzEdward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi and 394, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. 

HALL.— Sun and Earth as Great Forces in Chemistry. By T. W. Hall, M.D. 
L.R.C.S.E. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 220, cloth. 1874. 38. 

HALL.— The Pedigree op the Devil. Bv F. T. Hall, F.R.A.S. "With Seven 
Autotype Illastrations from Designs by the Author. Demy 8vo, pp. xvL and 
256, cloth. 1883. 78. 6d. 

HALL.— Arctic Expedition. See Noubsb. 

HALLOCK.— The Sportsman*s Gazetteer and General Guide. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America : their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, &c., &c. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Maps and 
Portrait. 1878. 15s. 

HAM.— The Maid op Corinth. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Panton Ham. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 65, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

HARDY.— Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. R. Spence 
Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo, pp. 138, sewed. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

HARLET.— The Simplification op English Spelling, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An Easy "Way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Reading. 
By Dr. George Harley, F.R.S., F.C.S. 8vo. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

HARRISON.— The Meaning op History. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. 8vo, pp. 80, sewed. 1862. Is. 

HARRISON.— Woman's Handiwork in Modern Homes. By Constance Cary 
Harrison. With numerous Illustrations and Five Coloured Plates, from design* 
by Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 8vo, pp. lu. and 
242, cloth. 1881. 10s. 

HARTINO.— British Animals Extinct within Historic Times : with some Itf- 
count of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S. WiV 
Illustrations by Wolf, Whymper, Sherwin, and others. Demy 8vo, pp. 2b§S 
cloth. 1881. 14s. A few copies, large paper, 31s. 6d. ' ~ 
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HARTZENBUSCH and LEMMING.— Eoo db Mapbid. A Practical Guide to Spanish 
Conversation. By J. E. Hartzei ' 
8vo, pp. 250, doth. 1870. 5s. 



Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbnsch and H. Lemming. Second Edition. Post 
*otL 



HASE.— MiBACLB Plats and Sacred Dramas : An Historical Survey. , By Dr. 
Karl Hase. tCranslated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Edited by the 
Eev. "W. W. Jackson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown Svo, pp. 288. 
1880. 9s. 

HAUO.— Glossary and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, 
the Tale of Gosht — J. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 
Dinkard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji Jamaspii Asa's 
Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on 
Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by M. Haug, Ph.D., &c. 
Published by order of the Bombay Government. Svo, pp. viiL and 352, sewed. 
1874. 26s. 

HAUO.- The Sacred Language, &c. , op the Parsis. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

HAUPTv— The London Arbitraoeur ; or, The English Money Market, in con- 
nection with Foreign Bourses. .A Collection of Notes and Formuke for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares^ Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 
Foreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.' and* 196, cloth. 
1870. 7s. 6d. 

HAWEEN. — ^Upa-Sastra : Comments, Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literature. By J. D. Hawken. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7srf 6d. 

HAZEN.— The School and the Army in Germany and France, with a Diar^ of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major*Greneral "W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., CoL 6th In- 
fantry. 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

HEATH.— Edgar Quinet. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, VoL 
XIV. 

HEBREW UTSBATURE SOdETY.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
publications on application. 

HECKEB.— The Epidemics op the Middle Ages. Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D., F.ILS. Third Edition, completed by the Author's Treatise on ChUd-Pil- 
grimages. By J. F. C. Hecker. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s. 6d. 

Contents.— The Black Death— The Dancing Mania— The Sweating Sickness— Child Pil- 
grimages. 

HEBLE7.— Masterpieces qp German Poetry. Translated in the Measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedley. "With Illustrations by Louis "Wanke. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

HEINE.— Religion and Philosophy in Germany. See English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library, Vol. XVIII. 

HEINE.— Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. With a 
few pieces from the " Book of Songs." Selected and Translated by J. Snodgrass. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.— Pictures op Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G. Leland. 7th Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 
cloth. 1873. 78. 6d. 

HEINE.— Heine's Book of Songs. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Fcap. Svo, 
pp. xiv. and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1874. 78. 6d. 
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HBNDBIK.— BfEMOiBS OF Haks Hiin)RiK, thb Abotio Travblleb ; lerring under 
KAne, Hayes, Hall, and Naret, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Tranalated from 
the Eakimo Language, br Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.8.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HBKNELL.— Present Religion: As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
VoL I. Part L By Sara S. HennelL Crown 8to, pp. 570, doth. 1863. 78. 6d. 

HENNBLL.—Present Reuoion : As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part II. First Dirision. Intellectual Effect : shown as a Principle of Metaphy- 
sical Comparativism. By Sara S. HennelL Crown Sro, pp. 61^ oloth. 1873. 
7s. 6d. 

HENVELL.— Present Religion, Vol. in. Part II. Second Division. The Eflfect 
of Present Religion on its Practical Side. By S. S. HenueU. Crown 8vo, pp. 68, 
paper covers. 1882. 2s. 

HENNELL.— COMPARATITISM shown as Furnishing a Religious Basis to Morality. 
(Present Religion. Vol. III. Part II. Second Division : Practical Effect.) By 
Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELL. — Thoughts in Aid of Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. HennelL Post 8vo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860. 68. 

HENWOOD.— The Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and Devon : with Ap- 
pendices on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and veins ; the 
Quantities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. (Vol. V. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of ComwalL) By William 
Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. 8vo, pp. x. and 515 ; with 113 Tables, and 12 
PUtes, half bound. £2, 2s. 

HENWOOD.— Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Subterranean 
Temperature. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jonr Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of ComwalL In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. zxx., vii. and 916 ; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, 16s. 

HEPBURN. —A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £8, 88. 

HEPBURN.— Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By J. C. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square fcap., pp. vi. and 536, 
cloth. 1873. 18e. 

HEBNISZ.— A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas 
Hemisz. Square 8vo, pp. 274, sewed. 1855. 10s. 6d. 

HERSHON.— Talmudic Miscellany. See Trttbner's Oriental Series. 
HEBZEN.— Du Dbveloppement des Id^es Rbvolutionnaires enRussib. Par 
Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 1853. 2s. 6d. 

HERZEN. — A separate list of A. Herzen*s -works in Russian may be had on 
application. 

HILL.— The History of the Reform Movement in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

HIIJ.EBRAND. —France and the French in the Second Half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 262, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

HINDOO Mythology Popularly Treated. Being an Epitomised Desdription of 
the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service pre- 
sented, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wtdes, K.G., 
G. C.S.I., by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. Small 4to, pp. 42, limp doth. 
1875. 3s. 6d. 
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HITTELL.— The Commerce and Industries of the Pacific Coast of North 
America. Bv J. S. Hittell, Author of ** The Resources of California," 4to, 
pp. 820. 1882. £1, lOs. 

HODGSON. —Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Reuoion of N^al 
AND Tibet. Together with further Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. 11. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 
Court of NepaL Koyal 8vo, cloth, pp. xiL and 276. 1874. 148. 

HODGSON. — EssATS ON Indian Subjects. See TrUbner*8 Oriental Series. 

HODGSON.— The Education or Girls ; and the Employment of Women op 
THE Upper Classes Educationally considered. Two Lectures. By "W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8to, pp. xvi and 114, clotL 1869. ' 
3s. 6d. 

HODGSON.— Turgot : His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 1870. 28. 

HOERNLE.— A Comparative Grammar op the Gaudian Languages, with Special 
Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a Table 
of Alphabets. By A. F. Rudolf Hoemle. Demy 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

HOLBEIN SOCIETY. — Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

HOLMES-FORBES.— The Science of Beauty. An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Laws of ^Esthetics. By Avary W. Holmes-Forbes, of liuooln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 200. 188L 6s. 

HOLST.— The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. 
By Dr. H. von Hoist. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. I. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506. 1876. 18s. 
— ^Vol. II. 1828-1846. Jackon's Administration— Annexation of Texas. Pp. 
720. 1879. £1, 2s.— Vol IIL 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas— Compromise 
of 1850. Pp. X. and 598. 188L 188. 

HOLTOAKE.— The Rochdale Pioneers. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. In two parts. Part L 1844-1857 ; Part IL 1867-1877. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

HOLTOAKE.— The History op Co-operation in England : its Literature and its 
Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. VoL I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 68.— Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 504, cloth. 1878. 8s. 

HOLTOAKE.— The Trial op Theism accused op Obstructing Secular Life. By 
0. J. Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 256, cloth. 1877. 4s. 

HOLTOAKE.— Reasoning from Facts : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Fcap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. Is. 6d. 

HOLTOAKE.— Self-Help by the People. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. In Two Parts. Part L, 1844-1857 ; Part IL, 1857-1877. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINS.— Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity HaU, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

HORDER.— A Selection from " The Book of PraIse for Children,*' as Edited 
by "W. Garrett Horder. For the Use of Jewish Children. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 80, 
cloth. 1883. Is. 6d. 

HOWELLS.— Dr. Brken's Practice : A Novel. By W. D. Howells, English 
Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1882. 6s. 
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HOWBB.— A Grammab of the Crbb Language. With which is combined an 
Analysis of the Ohippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, F.K.G.S. 8to, pp. xx. 
and ^24, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

SULMB.— Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and How to Use Them. By 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.a. F.S.A., Art-Master of Marlborough College, Author of 
"PriDciples of Ornamental Art," "Familiar Wild Flowers," '* Suggestions on 
Floral Design," &o. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Imperial 16mo, pp. 
xtL and 152, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

HUMBBBT.—On ** Tenant Right.*' By C. F. Humbert. 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 
1875. Is. 

HUMBOLDT.— The Sphere and Duties op Government. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post 8vo, 
pp. XT. and 203, doth. 1854. 5s. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters op William Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine M. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols. cro¥m Svo, pp. xxviii. 
and 592, cloth. 1867. 10s. 

HUNT.— The Religion op the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hunt. Fcap. 8yo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

HUNT.— Chemical and Geological Essays. Bv Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. xxii and 448, cloth. 1879. 12s. 

HUNTER.— A Comparative Dictionary op the Non- Aryan Languages op India 
and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Races. By W. W. Hunter, RA., M.R.A.S., Hon. FeL EthnoL Soc., Author of 
the ** Annals of Rural Bengal," of H.M.'s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Sneech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lists, 
Gtoveroment Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 230, 
cloth. 1869. 42s. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Mussulmans. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LLD., IKrector. 
Cteneral of Statistics to the Government of India, &c.. Author of the ** Annals of 
Rural Bengfid," &c. Third Edition. Svo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— Famine Aspects op Bengal Districts. A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account op Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, ko. In 20 vols. Svo, 
half morocco. 1877. £5. 

HUNTER.— Catalogue op Sanskrit Manuscripts (Buddhist). Collected in Nepal 
by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled from Lists in 
Calcutta, France, and England, by W. W. Hunter, CLE., LL.D. Svo, pp. 28, 
paper. 1880. 2s. 

HUNTER.— The Imperial Gazetteer op India. By W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. In Nine Volumes. 
Svo, pp. xxxiii. and 544, 539, 567, xix. and 716, 509, 513, 555, 537, and xii. and 
478, half morocco. With Maps. 1881. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Ebcpire : Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, CLE., LL.D. Post Svo, pp. 568, with Map, doth. 1882. 168. 

HUNTER.— An Account op the British Settlement op Aden, in Arabia. Com- 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Svo, pp. xii. 
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HUNTER.— A Statistical Account op Assam. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
CLE., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, ha morocco. 1879. lOs. 

HUNTEE.— A Brief History op the Indian People. By W. W. Hunter, C.I.B., 
LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 222, cloth. With Map. 1883. 3s, 6d. 

HURST.— History op Rationalism : embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theologv. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix <rf 
Literature. Revised and enlarged from the Third American Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii and 526, cloth. 1867. lOs. 6d. 

HYETT.— Prompt Remedies for Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 
the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, Offices of Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Railway Stations, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Piivate Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 21^ 
by 17^ inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 38. 6d. 

HTMANS.— Pupil Vei^sm Teacher. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 28. 

IHNE.— A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. H. Ihne, late Principal 
of Carlton Terrace School, liverpooL Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 
1864. 3s. 

lEHWiNU-S Sap/; or. Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Dowson, M.R. A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 
viii and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 

INDIA.— AROHiEOLOGiCAL SURVEY OP WESTERN India. See Burgess. 

INDIA.— Publications op the Arcbueological Survey op India. A separate list 
on application. 

INDIA — Publications op the Geographical Department op the India Oppice, 
London. A separate list, also list of all the Government Maps, on applica- 
tion. 

INDIA— Publications op the Geological Survey op India. A separate list on 
application. 

INDIA OFnCE PUBLICATIONS :— 
Aden, Statistical Account of. 5s. 

Assam, do. do. Vols. I. and IL 5s. each. 

Baden Powell, Land Revenues, &c., in India. 12s. 
Bengal, Statistical Account of. Vols. I. to XX. lOOs. per set. 

Do. do. do. Vols. VI. to XX. 5s. each. 

Bombay Code. 2l8. 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IL 14s. 

Do. do. Vols. IILtoVL 8s. each. 

Burgess' Archaeological Survey of Western India. Vols. I. and III. 42s. each. 

Do. do. do. Vol. II. 638. 

Do. do. do. Vols. IV. and V. 126s. 

Burma (British) Gazetteer. 21vol8. 50s. 
Catalogue of Manuscripts and Maps of Surveys. 12s. 
Chambers' Meteorology (Bombay) and Atlas. 30s. 
Cole's Agra and Muttra. 70b. 
Cook's Gums and Resins. 5s. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol. I. 32s. 

Cunningham's Archaeological Survey. Vo?8. I. to XTV. 10s. and 128. each. 
Do. Stupa of Bharut. 638. 
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INDIA OFFICE VUBLLCATlGSB^continued, 

Egerton's Catalogrie of Indian Arms. 28. 6d. 

Ferguson and Burgess, Gave Temples of India. 428. 

Do. Tree and Serpent Worship. 105s. 

Gamble, Manual of Indian Timbers. lOs. 

Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer. 9 vols. 

Jaschke's Tibetan-Euglish Dictionary. 30s. 

Kurs. Forest Flora of British Burma. Vols. I. and II. 158. each. 

Liotard*s Materials for Paper. 2s. 6d. 

Markham's Tibet. 21s. 

Do. Memoir of Indian Surveys. 10s. 6d. 
Do. Abstract of Reports of Surveys. Is. 6d. 

Mitra (Bajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 

Moir, Torrent Regions of the Alps. Is. 

Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and IL 10s. each. 
Do. do. VoL III. 5s. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to VI. and X. 128. each, 

Oudh do. Vols. I. to IIL 10s. each. 

Pharmacopoeia of India, The 6s. 

People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 45s. each. 

Raverty's Notes on Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Sections L and IL 2s. Sec- 
tion III. 58. 

Rajputana Gazetteer. 3 vols. 158. 

Saunders' Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. 

Se weirs Amaravati Tope. 3s. 

Smith's (Brough) Gold Mining in Wynaad. Is. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VL 10s. 6d. each. 

Trumpp*8 Adi Granth. 528. 6d. 

Watson's Cotton for Trials. Boards, 10s. 6d. Paper, lOs. 
Do. Rhea Fibre. 2s. 6d. 
Do. Tobacco. 5s. 

INDIAN OAZ£TTEER.~See Gazetteeb. 

INOLEBT.— See Shakespeare. 

INMAN.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the nse of British Seamen. By the Rer. 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 158. 

INMAN.— History of the English Alphabet : A Paper read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D. 8vo, pp. 36, sewed. 
1872. Is. 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH. Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, doth. 1875. 28. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL Numismata Orientalia (The).— Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Pp.84, with a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. 98. 6d. — Part II. Coins of the IJrtuki Turkum&ns. 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
9s. — Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Achsemenidse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. Pp. viii.-56, with 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d. — 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
iv.-22, and 1 Plate. 5s.— Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. iv.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s.— Part VL The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Pp. iv. and 60, and 1 Plate. 
10s. — Vol. I., containing the first six parts, as specified above. Royal 4to, half 
bound. £3, 13s. 6d, 
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INTERNATIONAL NuMiSM ATA— continued 
Vol. II. Coins op the Jews. Being: a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S., Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., 
&c. With 279 woodcuts and a plate of alphabets. Boyal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, 
Sewed. 1881. £2. 

The Coins op Arakan, op Pegu, and op Burma. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur 
Phayre, C.B., K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 
4to, pp. viii. and 48, with Five Autotype Illustrations, wrapper. 1882. 88. 6d. 

JACKSON.— Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Historlajt. By the 
late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition. With a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1875. 43. 6d. 

JACKSON.— The Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, &c., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. 
and 524, cloth. 1881. 3l8. 6d. 

JACOB.— Hindu Pantheism. See Trubner^s Oriental Series. 

JAOIELSKI.— On Marienbad Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viiu 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. 

JAMISON. —The Life and Times op Bbrtrand Du Guesclin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 287, and viu., 314, cloth. 1864. £1, Is. 

JAPAN.— Map op Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton, M. I. C. B. , F. R. G. S. , 1880. Size, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, Is.; Boiler, varnished, 
£1, lis. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, Ss. 6d. 

JASCHKE.- A Tibetan-English Dictionary. With special reference to the Pre- 
vailing: Dialects. To which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. By H. A. 
J&schke, late Moravian Missionary at Ky^lang, British LahouL Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxiv.-672, cloth. 1881. £1, IDs. 

JASCHKE.— Tibetan Gbakhar. By H. A. Jftschke. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL-104, 
cloth. 1883. 5s. 

JATAKA (The), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by V. Fausboll. Text. 8vo. 
Vol. L, pp. viiL and 512, cloth. 1877. 28s.— VoL II., pp. 452, cloth. 1879. 
288. — Vol. III. in preparation, (For Translation see Trlibner's Oriental Series, 
"Buddhist Birth Stories.") 

JENKINS.— A Paladin op Finance : Contemporary Manners. By R Jenkins, 
Author of "Ginx's Baby." Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 392, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

JENKINS.— Vbst-Pooket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures ; omitting what everybody knows, and contam- 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
64mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1879. Is. 6d. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental Religions. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Extra Series, Vols. IV. and V. 

JOLLY.— See NARADfYA. 

JOMINI.— The Art of War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captain W. O. Craighill. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 98. 
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JORDAN. — Album to the Course of Lectures on Metallueot, at the Paris 
Central School of Arts and Manufactures. Bj S. Jordan, C.E.M.I. & S.L Demj 
4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the Plates, Numerical Data, and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. 

JOSEPH. — Religion, Natural and Revealed. A Series of Progressive Lessons 
for Jewish Youth. By N. S. Joseph. Crown 8?o, pp. xiL-296, cloth. 1879. 
3s. 

JUVKMALIS 8ATnUB. With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. ColL Camb. Second Edition. Sto, pp. zii. and 230 and 
400, cloth. 1882. 12s. 

KABCHEB. — Questionnaire Fran9ais. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
DifSculties, and Military Expressions. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged.. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 5s. 6d. 

KABDEC. — ^The Spirit's Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine o^^ 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &c., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through various mediums, collected and set in order by 
Allen Kardec. Translated from the 120th thousand by Anna Blackwell. Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC. — The Medium's Book ; or. Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development 
of Medianimity, &c., &c. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

KABDEC— Heaven and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

KENDBICK. — Greek Ollendorff. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick. 8vo, pp. 371, cloth. 1870. 9s. 

KEBMODE. — Natal : Its Early History, Bise, Progress, and Future Prospects as a 
Field for Emigration. By W. Kermode, of Natal. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 228, 
with Map, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

KEYS OF THE CBEEDS (The). Third Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 5s. 

KINAHAN.— Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, Fractures, and Faults. 
ByG. H. Kinahan, M.B.I.A., F.R.G.S.I., &c. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

KINO'S STBATAOEM (The) ; Or, Thb Pearl of Poland ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

KINGSTON.— The Unity op Creation. A Contribution to the Solution of the 
Religious Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 
1874. 5s. 

KISTNEB.— Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto 
Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

KNOX.— On a Mexican Mustang. See under Sweet. 

KLEMM. —Muscle Beating ; or. Active and Passive Home Gjrmnastics, for Healthy 

and Unhealthv People. By C. Klemm. With Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 60, 

wrapper. 1878. Is. 
KOHL.— Travels in Canada and through the States op New York and 

Pennsylvania. By J. G. KohL Translated by Mrs Percy Sinnett. Revised by 

the Author. Two vols, post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 1861. £1, Is. 
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KRAPF.— DiCTiONABT OP THE SUAHILI Lanouaob. Compiled by the Rev. Dr. L. 
Krapf, missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East Africa. "With an 
Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar. Medium 8vo, pp. xl. 
and 434, cloth. 1882. 30s. 

ERAUS.— Cablsbad and its Natubal Hbalino Agents, from the Physiological 
and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. "With Notes Introductory 
by the Rev. J. T. "Walters, M. A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. Crown 
8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

KBOEGEB.— The Minnesingeb op»Gebmant. By A. E. Kroeger. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 
290, cloth. 1873. 7s. 

KURZ.— FoBEST Floba op Bbitish Bubma. By S. Kurz, Curator of the Her- 
barium, Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 2 vols, crown. 8vo, pp. xxx., 550, 
and 6li cloth. 1877. 30s. 

LACERDA'S Joubney to Cazembe in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
R. F. Burton, F.R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. viiL 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LANARL— Collection op Italian and English Dialogues. By A. Lanari. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. vui. and 200, cloth. 1874. 38. 6d. 

LAND.— The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part L Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown 8vo, 
pp. XX. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

LANE.— The Koban. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

LANGE.— A Histobt op Matebialism. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. I. to III. 

LANGE.— Germania. A German Reading-book Arranged Progressively. By F. K. 
W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. Svo. pp. xvi. and 216, cloth, 1881, 3s. 6d. 
Part U. Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes. 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth. Parts I. and II. together. 5s. 6d. 

LANGE.— Gebman Pbose Wbiting. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into German. Selected from Examination Papers of the University of London, 
the College of Preceptors, London, and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
arranged progressively, with Notes and Theoretioal as well as Practical Treatises 
on themes for the writing of Essays. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Ger- 
man Master, Royal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Royal College of Preceptors 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 1881. 4s. 

LANGE.— German Gbammab Pbactice. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii and 64, cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

LANGE.— Colloquial Gebman Gbammab. With Special Reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon Element in the English Language. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 380, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 

LASCARIDES.— A Compbehensive Phbaseological English- Ancient and Modebn 
Gbeek Lexicon. Founded upon a manuscript of G. P. Lascarides, and Compiled 
by L. Myriantheus, Ph.D. 2 vols. 18mo, pp. xL and 1338, cloth. 1882. £1, 10s. 

LATHE (the) and its Uses ; or. Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modem appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Pkin and Curved Surfaces, &c. Sixth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. UluBtrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
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LB-BEUV.^Materialb fob Trahslatiko from English ihto Frxvch ; being a 
short £MtT on Tran^tion, followed hy a Gradnated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Bnin. Serenth Editi<m. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Lann. 
Post 8vo, pp. xiL and 204, doth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 

LSB. —Illustrations of the Phtsioloot of Reuoion. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part L By Henry Lee, F.R.C.S., formerly Professor of 
Snrgery, Royal College of Surgeons, kc. Crown 8vo, pp. Tiii. and 108, doth. 
1880. ^6d. 

LESS.— A Practical Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment of the 
Common Ailments of Life : With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.a Crown 8vo, pp. 334, 
stiff covers. 1874. ds. 

LEOilB.— The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols. Royal 8vo. Vols. L-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, doth. £2, 2s. each Part. 

LBOdB.— The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for General Readers from 
the Author's work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. VoL I. The life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vL 
and 338, doth. 1872. 10s. 6d.— Vol. II. The Works of Mendua Pp. x. and 402, 
doth, 12s.— Vol. III. The She-King ; or, The Book of Poetry. Pp. yI and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEOOB.— Confucianism in Relation to Christianitt. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D.,LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. la 6d. 

LEGCEB.— A Letter to Professor Max MOller, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Tt and Shang Ti. By James Legge, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the Uniyersity of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 

LEIGH.— The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, pp. xiL and 
66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

LEIGH.- The Story of Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xiL and 
210, cloth. ;88L 6s. 

LELAND.— The Breitmann Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
voL, including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 

Srinted), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. 
^own 8vo, pp. xxviii and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAND.— The Music Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND. — Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the Grerman of Joseph 
Victor Scheffel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 
3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The Egyptian Sketch-Book. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viiL 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
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LELAND.— English Gipsy Songs in Rommant, with Metrical English Translationg. 
By Charles G. Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii. and 276, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

LELANB.— Fu-Sang ; OR, The Disooveby op America by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown Svo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Pidgin-English Sino-Song ; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8yo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

LELAM). -The Gypsies. By C. G. Leland. Crown Svo, pp. 372, cloth. 1882. 
10s. 6d. 

LEOPARDI.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 

LEO. — Four Chapters op North's Plutarch, Containing the Lives of Cains Mar- 
cius, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare's Tragedies ; Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modem Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 260 
copies), £1, lis. 6d. ; Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-made 
paper), £3, 3s. 

LERMOKTOFF. — The Demon. By Michael Lermontoff. Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. Crown 8vo, pp. 88, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

LESLEY.— Man's Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By. J. P. Lesley, Member of the National Academy of the United 
States, Professor of Geology, University of Pennsylvania. Second (Revised and 
considerably Enlarged) Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viil and 142, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

LESSING.— Letters on Bibliolatry. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
fromtheGermanby the late H.H. Bernard, Ph. D. Svo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5s. 

LESSING.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, Vols. I. 
and II. 

LETTERS ON THE War between Germany and France. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max Mtiller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 28. 6d. 

LEWES.— Problems op Lipe and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., demy 8vo. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
12s.— Vol. II., demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth. 1875. 16s. 

LEWES. — Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
The Physical Basis of Mind. 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth. 1«77. 
16s. Contents. — The Nature of Life ; The Nervous Mechanism ; Animal Auto- 
matism ; The Reflex Theory. 

LEWES.— Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the First— The Studv of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

LEWES. — Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the Second— Mind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third — 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth— The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 500, cloth. 1879. 15s. 
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LBWI8.— Bee Juvinal and Flint. 

LIBRARIANS, Transactions and Proceedings of the Conference of, held in 
London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry &. Tedder. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 276, cloth. 187& £1, 8a. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINQDOM, Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meetings of the. Imperial 8vo, cloth. First, held at 
Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder, 
Librarian of the Athenaeum Club, and Ernest C. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford Union Society. Pp. viii. and 192. 1879. £1, 8s.— Second, held at Man- 
chester, September 23, 24, and 25, 1879. Edited by H. R. Tedder and K C. 
Thomas. Pp. x. and 184. 1880. £1, Is.— Third, held at Edinburgh, October 
5, 6, and 7. 1880. Edited by E. C. Thomas and C. Welsh. Pp. x. and 202. 
1881. £1. Is. 

TiTKBBR.— The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. Edited by T. S. Perry. 
8to, pp. iv. and 440, cloth, with Portrait. 1882. 14s. 

LILUE.— Buddha and Early Buddhism. By Arthur lallie, late Regiment of 
Lncknow. With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the Author. Post 
8vo, pp. xiv. and 256, cloth. 188L. 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Extracted from *' The Modem French Reader." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 2s. 

LLOYD AND Newton.— Prussu's Representative Man. By F. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

LOBSCHEID.— Chinese and English Dictionary, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial Svo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, Ss. 

LOBSCHEID.— English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 
£8, 8s. 

LONG.— Eastern Proverrs. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

LOVETT.— The Life and Struggles of William Lovett in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. 8vo, pp. vL and 474, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 

LOVELY.— Where to go for Help: Being a Companion for Quick and Easy 
Reference of Police Stations, Fire-Engine Stations, Fire-Escape Stations, &c., 
&C., of London and the Suburbs. Compiled by W. Lovely, R.N. Third Edi- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 16, sewed. 1882. 3d. 

LOWELL.— The Biglow Papers. By James Russell LowelL Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 voL Fcap., pp. lxviii-140 
and lxiv.-190, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

LUCAS.— The Children's Pentateuch : With the Hephterahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii and 570, cloth. 1878. 58. 

LUDEWIG.— The Literature of American Arorioinal Languages. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trtibner. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 
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LUKIN.— The Boy Engineebs : What they did, and how they did it. By the Rev. 
L. J. Lukin, Author of ** The Young Mechanic," &c. A Book for Boys ; 30 En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

Line E TENEBBIS ; oR, The Testimony op Consciousness. A Theoretic Essay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

MACCOBMAC— The Conversation op a Soul with God : A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacCormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

MACHIAVELLI.— The Historical, Political, ani> Diplomatic Writings op 
NICCOLO Machiavelll Translated from the Italian by C. E. Detmold. With 
Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. xU., 420, 464, 488, and 472. 1882. £3, 33. 

MADDEN.— Coins op the Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S. Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., &c. 
With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets. Royal 4to, pp. xii and 330, cloth. 
1881. £2, 2s. 

MADELUKG.— The Causes and Operative Treatment op Dupuytren's Finger 
Contraction. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Surgeon at the University Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 
1876. Is. 

MAHAPARTNIBBANASUTTA.— See Childers. 

MAHA-VIBA-CHABITA ; or, The Adventures of the Qreat Hero Rama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhuti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

MALET.— Incidents in the Biography op Dust. By H. P. Malet, Author of 
" The Interior of the Earth," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

MALET.— The Beginnings. By H. P. Malet. Crown 8vo, pp. xix. and 124, cloth. 
1878. 4s. 6d. 

MALLESON.— Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. By Colonel 
G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

MANDLEY. — ^WoMAN OuTSiDB Christendom. An Exposition of the Influence 
exerted by Chi-istianity on the Social Position and Happiness of Women. By 
J. G. Mandley. Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 160, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

MANIPULUS Vocabulorum. A Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 14s. 

MANCEUVBES.— A Retrospect op the Autumn Mancbuvres, 1871. With 5 Plans. 
By a Recluse. 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

MARIETTE-BEY.— The Monuments op Upper Egypt: a translation of the 
" Itineraire de la Haute Egypte '* of Auguste Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

MABEHAM.— QuiCHUA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements R. Markham, F.S. A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1, lis. 6d. 
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MABKEAM.— Ollanta : A Drama in the Quichna Language. Text, Translation, 
and Introduction. By Clements B. Mark nam, C.B. Crown 8to, pp. 128, cloth. 
1871. 7s. 6d. 

MABKHAM.— A Memoir of thb Ladt Ana db Osorio, Countess of Chincon. and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Naturae Curiosorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. xiL and 
100. With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 
1874. 28s. 

MARKHAM.— A Memoib on the Indian Survets. By Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S., &c., kc. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in CounciL Illustmted with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8to, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

MARKHAM.— Narratives of the Mission of George Boole to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and 
liyes of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements K. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clxv. and 362, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. 
1879. 21s. 

MARMONTEL.— Belisaire. Par Marmontel. Nouyelle Edition. 12mo, pp. zii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN AND Trubner.— The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all Countries, 
their Weight and Fineness, and t]\eir Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, and Charles Trilbner. In 1 voL medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Gold 
and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 pages of Text, hand- 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the 
Cover, and gUt edges. 1863. £2, 2s. 

MARTIN.— The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, and Letters. By W. 

A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo. pp. 
320, cloth. 188L 78. 6d. 

MARTINEAU.— EssATS, Philosophical and Theological. By James Martineau. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414— x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4s. 

MARTIKEAU.— Letters from Ireland. By Harriet Martineau. Reprinted from 
the Daily News. Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 

MATHEWS.— Abraham Ibn Ezra's Commentary on the Canticles after the 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, by H. J. Mathews, 

B. A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cloth. 1874. 
2s. 6d. 

MAXWELL.— A Manual of the Malay Language. By W. E. Maxwell, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 182, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

MAYER.— On the Art of Pottery : with a History of its Rise and Progress in 
Liverpool. By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F.R.S.N.A., &c. 8vo, pp. 100, boards. 
1873. 5s. 

MAYERS.— Treaties Between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers, 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, &c. Edited by W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'8 Legation at Peking. 8vo, pp. 246, 
cloth. 1877. 25s. 
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M1TER8.— This Chinese Government : a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to H.B.M.'8 Legation at Peking, &c., &o. Boyal 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, 
doth. 1878. 308. 

M'CRINDLE.— Ancient India, as Described bt Megasthenes and Arrian; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. w. 
M*Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Govern ment College, Patna, &c. "With 
Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo, pp. xL and 224, 
doth. 1877. 78. 6d. 

M'ORINDLE.— The Commerce and Navigation op the Erythrjsan Sea. Being 
a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian's Account of the voyage of Kearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
Bv J. W. M*Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &c. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 238, cloth. 
1879. 78. 6d. 

JII'CRINDLE. — Ancient India as Described by Ktesias the Knidian; being a Transla- 
tion of the Abridgment of his ** Indika ** by Photi<»s, and of the Fragments of that 
Work preserved in other Writers. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
J. W. M*Crindle, M.A., M.B.S.A. 8vo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1882. 68. 

HECHANIC (The Young). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1878. 68. 

MECHANIC'S Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise oontainmg Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of ** The I^the and its Uses." 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148. Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 68. 

MEDITATIONS on Death and Eternity. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1862. 10s. 6d. 
Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
1863. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to ** Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity." 8vo, pp. vi and 370, doth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 

68. 

MEDLICOTT.— A Manual op the Geology op India, chiefly compiled from the 
observations of the Geological Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, M. A. , Superintendent,. 
Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.R.S.M., F.R.S., Deputy Super- 
intendent. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8yo, pp. 
xviii.~lxxx.-818. with 21 Plates and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 
cloth. 1879. 16s. (For Part III. see Ball.) 

MSaHA-DUTA (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By El&lidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Frands Johnson. New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and 180, doth. 10s. 6d. 
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MENKE.— Orbis Antiqui Descriptio : An Atlas illostrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the Use of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress. By D. T. Menke. Fourth Edition. 
Folio, hidf bound morocco. 1866. 58. 

MEREDYTH.— Aroa, a Repertoire of Original Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A., Canon of Limerick CathedraL Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 
1875. 58. 

METCALFE.— The Englishman and the Scandinavian. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of ''Gallus" and 
** Charicles ; " and Author of '*The Oxonian in Iceland." Post 8vo, pp. 512, 
cloth. 1880. 18s. 

MICHEL. —Les Ecossais en France, Les Fran^ais en iScosse. Par Francisque 
Michel, Correspondant de Flnstitut de France, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vii., 547, 
and 551, rich blue doth, with emblematical designs. With upwards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s. — Also a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, 3s. 

MICKIEWICZ. —KoNRAD Wallenrod. An Historical Poem. By A. Mickiewicz. 
Translated from the Polish into English Verse by Miss M. Biggs. 18mo, pp. 
xvi. and 100, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

MILL.— AUGUSTE CoMTE AND POSITIVISM. By the late John Stuart Mill, M.P. 
Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

MILLHOUSE.— Manual of Italian Conversation. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Millhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 28. 

MILLHOUSE.--NEW English and Italian Pronouncing and Explanatory Dic- 
TIONABT. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English-Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols, square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. 1867. 12s. 

MILNE.— Notes on Crystallography and Crystallo-physics. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during th 
Milne, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viii and 70, cloth. 1879. 



stance of Lectures delivered at Tedo during the years 1876-1877. By John 
-^ • • - — - X 3s. 



MINOCHCHERJI.— Pahlavi, GujIrati, and English Dictionary. By Jamashji 
Dastur Minochcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 8vo, pp. clxxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14s. 

MITBA. — Buddha Gaya : The Hermitage of S4kya Muni By Bajendralala Mitra, 
LL.D., C.I.E., &c. 4to, pp. xvi and 258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 1879. £3. 

MOCATTA—MoRAL Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatta. 
8vo, pp. Yvi. and 446, cloth. 1872. 78. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (The). Prose. Junior Course. Sixth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 224, 
cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

Senior Course. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER.— A Glossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other Diffi- 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modem French Keader ; with Short 
Notices of the most important French Writers and Historical or Literary Charac- 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Charles Cassal, LL.D., 
&c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 104, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 
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MODERN FRENCH READER. —Senior Course and Glossary combined. 6s. 

MORELET.— Travels in Central America, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs. M. F. 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. Ss. 6d. 

MORFTP.— A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture op Soaps. By Campbell 
Morfit, M.B., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University 
of Maryland. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 1871. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By Campbell Morfit, 
M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 647, cloth. 1873. £4, 4s. 

MORRIS.— A Descriptive and Historical Account op the Godavery District, 
in the Presidency op Madras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of ** A History of India, for use in Schools," and other works. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. xii and 390, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

MOBENTHAL.— Ostriches and Ostrich Farvino. By J. de Mosenthal, late 
Member of the Legistive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c., and James E. 
Harting, F. L. S. , F. Z. S. , Member of the British Ornithologist's Union, &c. Second 
Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv. 
and 246, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

MOTLEY.— John Lothrop Motley : a Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MUELLER. —The Organic Constituents op Plants and Vegetable Substances, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. C. Wittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M. & Ph. D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 332, 
wrapper. 1880. 14s. 

MUELLER.— Select Extra-Tropical Plaitts readily eligible for Industrial 
Culture or Naturalisation. With Indications of then: Native Countries and 
some of their Uses. By F. Von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 
pp. X., 394, cloth. 1880. 8s, 

MUHAMlf^.— The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn Ishak. By 
Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wustenfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed. £1, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. 

MUIR.— Extracts from the Coran. In the Original, with English rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, KC.S.L, LL.D., Author of "The Life of 
Mahomet." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

MUIR.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &c. &c 

VoL I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth. 1868. £1, Is. 
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MUnt.— Original Sanskrit '^vslt^— continued, 
VoL II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 

Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with 

Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 
Vol. III. The Yedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 

their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and 

enlarged, ovo, pp. xxxii. and 312, clotn. 1868. 16e. 
VoL rV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 

Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 5^, cloth. 

187a £1, Is. 
Vol. V, Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mjrthology, Religious 

Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the vedic Age. 8vo, pp. xvi. 

and 492, doth. 1870. £1, Is. 

MUnt.— Translations from the Sanskrit. See Trubner*s Oriental Series. 

HDLLER.— OUTLINB Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max MilUer, M. A.' The 
Vocabulary compiled by John BeUows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

MUUiER.— Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo, sewed. 1869. Is. 

MtfLLEB. — The Sacred Htmns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Big-Veda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, by 
F. Max Mailer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' College, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c. , &c. Vol. I. Hymns 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. dii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

MUiiLER. —The Htmns of the Rio-Veda, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Miiller, M.A., &c. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 12s. 

MILLER.— A Short History of the Bourbons. From the Earliest Period down 
to the Present Time. By R. M. Miiller, Ph.D., Modem Master at Forest School, 
Walthamstow, and Author of ** Parall^le entre * Jules C^sar,' par Shakespeare, et 
* Le Mort de C68ar,' par Voltaire," &c. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 30, wrapper. 1882. Is^ 

MinXER.— Ancient Inscrifhons in Ceylon. By Dr. Edward Miiller. 2 Vols. 
Text, crown 8vo, pp. 220, cloth, and Plates, oblong folio, cloth. 1883. 21s. 

MULLET.— German Gems in an English Setting. Translated by Jane Mulley. 
Fcap., pp. xiL and 180, cloth. 1877. Ss. 6d. 

NAGANAKDA ; OR, The Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B. A. With an Introduction by I^fessor 
Cowell. Cro\vn 8vo, pp. xvL and 100, cloth. ^872. 4s. 6d. 

NAPIER. — ^FoLK Lore ; or. Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modem. 
Festivals of Christmas, May Day, St. John's Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.R.S.K, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vii and 
190, doth. 1878. 4s. 

NABADlYA DHARMA-SASTRA ; oR, The Institutes op Narada. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit originaL By Dr. Julius Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxv. and 144, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 
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HEVILL.— Hand List of Mollusc a in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By 
Geoffrey Nevill, C.M.Z.S., &c.. First Assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. Part I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosobranchia-Keuro- 
branchia. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 338, cloth. 1878. ISs. 

NEWMAN.— The Odes of Horace. Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F* "W, Newman. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xxi, 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 4s. 

NEWMAN.— Theism, Doctrinal and Practical ; or, Didactic Religious Dtterances. 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 185a 4s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. , A Reply to Matthew 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, stiff covers. 1861. 2a. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Hiawatha : Rendered into Latin. "With Abridgment. By F. W. 
Newman. 12mo, pp. vii. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— A History of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. "W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. X. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Phases op FaIth ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. Npw 
Edition ; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author of the " Eclipse of Faith." 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 212, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical Grammar, 
with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European 
Type. By F. "W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

NEWMAN.— Translations of English Poetry into Latin Verse. Designed as 
Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 6s. 

NEWMAN.— The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 
Tenth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 162, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN. —Miscellanies ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 
W. Newman. 8vo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. - 

NEWMAN.— The Iliad of Homer, faithfully translated into Unrhymed English 
Metre, by F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. xvL and 384, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. 1. Anglo- Arabic Dictionary. 2, 
Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3 Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. "W. Newman. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 

NEWMAN.— Hebrew Theism. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 172. 
Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— The Moral Influence of Law. A Lecture by F. "W. Newman, May 
20, 1860. Crown 8vo, pp. 16, sewed. 3d. 

NEWMAN.— Religion not History. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, paper 
wrapper. 1877. Is. 

NEWMAN.— Morning Prayers in the Household of a Believer in God. By F. 
W. Newman, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

NEWMAN. —Reorganization of English Institutions. A Lecture by Emeritus 
Professor F. W. Newman. Delivered in the Manchester Athenaeum, October 15, 
1875. Crown 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— What is Christianity without Christ? By F. W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, liondon. 8vo, pp. 28, stitched in 
wrapper. 1881. Is. 
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NEWXAK.— Libyan Yooabulart. An Essay towiurds Beprodacing tlie Ancient 
Namidian Language out of Four Modem Languages. By F. W. Newman. Grown 
8vo. pp. Ti and 204, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

NEWMAN. — A Christian Commonwealth. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 
60, cloth. 1883. Is. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, PuBLiOATiONB OF the Government of. List on application. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.— Journal and Proceedings of the Botal Society of 
Published annually. Price 10s. 6d. List of Contents on application. 

NEWTON.— Patent Law and Practice: showing the mode of obtaining and 
opposing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. With a 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A. V. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 104, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS:— 

I. Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. Demy 8vo, 

stitched. Vols. I. to XIV., 1868 to 1881. £1, Is. each. 
II. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. L to VXII. Edited and Published under the Authority of the 
Board of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, CM. G., M.D., F.R.S. 
Demy, 8vo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND. —Geological Sdrvet. List of Publications on application. 

NOnUT. —A French Course in Ten Lessons. By Jules Noirit, B A. Lessons L- 
IV. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

NOmiT.— French Grammatical Questions for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, &c., &c. By Jules Noirit. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

NOURSE.— Narrative op the Second Arctic Expedition made bt Charles F. 
Hall. His Voyage to Repulse Bay ; Sledge Journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Hecla, and to King William's Land, and Residence among the Eskimos during 
the years 1864-69. Edited uuder the orders of the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, 
by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 4to, pp. 1. and 644, cloth. With maps, heliotypes, 
steel and wood engravings. 1880. £1, 8s. 

NUGENT8 Improved French and English and English and French Pocket 
Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3s. 

NUTT.— Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double Letters. By 
R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from the original Ambic by 
R. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Eara. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 6s. 

NXJTT.— A Sketch op Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. An Intro- 
troduction to "Fragments of a Samaritan Targum.** By J. W. Nutt, M.A., &c., 
&c. Demy 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

OEHLENBCHLAGER.— Axel and Valborg : a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam Oehlenschlager by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Rector of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
John's Coll., Camb. With a Memoir of the Translator. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

OERA LINDA BOOK (The).— From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden of the Helder. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
Ottema's Dutch Translation. By W. R. Sandbach. 8vo, pp. xxv. and 264, cloth. 
1876. 6s. 
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OGAREFF.—EssAi SUR LA Situation Russb. Lettres a un Anglaig. Par N. OgarefiP. 
12mo, pp. 150, sewed. 1862. Ss. 

OLCOTT.— A Buddhist Catechism, according to the Canon of the Southern Church. 
By Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. 24mo, pp. 32. Is. 

OLCOTT.— Thb Yoga Philosophy : Being the Text of Patanjali, with Bhojarajah's 
Commentary. A Reprint of the Englisli Translation of the above, by the late Dr. 
Ballantyne and Govincl Shastri Deva ; to which are added Extracts from Various 
Authors. With an Introduction by Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theo- 
sophical Society. The whole Edited by Tukaram Tatia, F.T.S. Crovm 8vo, pp. 
xvi.-294, wrapper. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

OLLENDORFF.— Mbtodo paba aprendeb a Leeb, escribir y hablar el Inglls Begun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de la Carreiiou 8vo, pp. 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 78. 6d. 

4 Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Mbtodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en lecciones progresivas, con- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos ; enriquecido de la pronunciacion figuituia 
como se estila en la conversacion ; y de un Ap^ndice abrazando Leis reglas de la 
sintdxis, la formacion de los yerbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. 
Por TeodoroSimonn^, Professor deLenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, doth. 1873.68. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

OPPBRT.— On the Olassipioation op LANOUAass : A Contribution to Comparative 
Philology. By Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Madras. 8vo, paper, pp. viii. and 146. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

OPPERT.— Lists op Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed by Gusfcav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. Vol. I. lex 8vo, pp. viL and 620, cloth. 1883. 
£1, Is. 

OPPERT.— On the Weapons, Army Organisation, and Political Maxims op 
the Ancient Hindus ; with special reference to Gunpowder and Firearms. By 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 
8vo, paper, pp. vi. and 162. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL SERIES.— See TrObner's Oriental Series. 

ORIENTAL Text Society's Publications. A list may be had on application. 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS.— Report op the Proceedings op the Second Interna- 
tional Congress op Orientalists held in London, 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 

ORIENTALISTS.— Transactions op the Second Session op the International 
Congress op Orientalists. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Robert K. Douglas, Hon. Sec. 8vo, pp. viii. and 456, cloth. 1876. 2l8. 

OTTE. — How to Learn Danish (Dano-Norwegian) : a Manual for Students of 
Danish based on the Ollendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self-instruction. ByE.C. Ott6. Crown 8 vo, pp. xx. and 338, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 
Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 3s. 

OVERBECK. — Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism. A "Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1866. 5i. 

OVERBECK.— Bonn Conference. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. Cvown 8vo, pp. 48, 
sewed. 1876. Is. 

OVERBECK— A Plain View op the Claims of the Orthodox Catholic Church 
AS Opposed to all other Christian Denominations. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 138, wrapper. 1881. 28. 6d. 
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OWEK.— Footfalls on thb Boundari^ of AifOTHEB "World. With Narrative 
niustratioDS. By R. D. Owen. An enlarged English Copyright Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. XX. and 392, cloth. 1875. 78. 6d. 
OWEK.— Thb Debatable Land between this World and the Next. With 
mustrative Narrations. By Robert Dale Owen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 456, cloth. 1874. 78. 6d. 
OWEK.— Threading my Way : Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. By R. D. 

Owen. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth. 1874. 78. 6d. 
OYSTER (The) : Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, ''The Oyster-Seeker in London." 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. Is. 
PALESTINE.— Memoirs of the Survey op Western Palestine. Edited by W. 
Besant, M.A., and B. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in seven volumes. Demy 4to, 
cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. Price 
Twenty Guineas. 
PALMER.— Leaves from a Word-Hunteb*s Note-Book. Being some Contribu- 
tions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smytbe Palmer, B. A., sometime 
Scholar in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 316, cl. 1876. 7s. 6d. 
PALMER.— A Concise Dictionary op the Persian Language. By E. H. Palmer, 
M. A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord Almoner's Reader, and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's College in the University of Cambridge. 
Square royal 32mo, pp. 726, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 
PALMER.— The Song op the Reed, and other Pieces. By K H. Palmer, M.A., 

Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. 1876. 5s. 
PALMER.— Hindustani, Arabic, and Persian Grammar. See Trubner's Col- 
lection. 
PALMER.— The Patriarch and the Tsab. Translated from the Russ by William 
Palmer, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. VoL I. The Replies op the Humble Nicon. 
Pp. xl. and 674. 1871. 12s.— VoL II. Testimonies concerning the Patriarch 
Nicon, the Tsar, and the Boyars. Pp. Ixxviii. and 554. 1873. 12s. — Vol. III. 
History op the Condemnation op the Patriarch Nicon. Pp. Ixvi. and 558. 
1873. 12s.— Vols. IV., v., and VI. Services op the Patriarch Nicon to the 
Church and State op his Country, &c. Pp. Ixxviii. and 1 to 660; xiv.-661- 
1028, and 1 to 254 ; xxvi. -1029-1656, and 1-72. 1876. 36s. 
PARKER — Theodore Parker's Celebrated Discourse on Matters Pertaining 
to Religion. People's Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 351. 1872. Stitched, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 
PARKER.— Theodore Parker. A Biography. By O. B. Frothingham. Crown 

8vo, pp. viii. and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 12s. 
PARKER.— The Collected Works op Theodore Parker, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses ; and 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols. 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. Preface by the Editor, 

and Portrait of Parker from a medallion by Saulini. Pp. 380. 
Vol. II. Ten Sermons and Prayers, Pp. 360. 
Vol. III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318. 
Vol. IV. Discourses on Politics. Pp. 312. 
Vol. V. Discourses of Slavery. I. Pp. 336. 
VoL VI. Discourses of Slavery. II. Pp. 323. 
Vol. VII, Discourses of Social Science. Fp. 296. 
Vol. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. Pp. 230. 
Vol. IX. Critical Writings. L Pp. 292. 
Vol. X. Critical Writings. II. Pp. 308. 
VoL XI. Sermons of Theism, Atheism, and Popular Theology. Pp. 257. 
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PARKER. — Collected "WOrks — continued. 

Vol. XII. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356. 

Vol. XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 

Vol. XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man, Pp. 
352. 
PARKER. —Malagasy Grammar. See Triibner s Collection. 

PATERSON.— Notes on Military Surveying and Reconnaissance. By Lieut. - 
Colonel William Paterson. Sixth Edition. With 16 Plates. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 146, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

PATERSON. —Topographical Examination Papers. By Lieut.-Col. W. Paterson. 
8yo, pp. 32, with 4 Plates. Boards. 1882. 2s. 

PATERSON.— Treatise on Military Drawing. With a Course of Progressive 
Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1, Is. 

PATERSON. — The Orometer for Hill Measuring, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, and 
Table of Gradients. By Captain William Paterson. On cardboard. Is. 

PATERSON. — Central America. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 28. 6d. 

PATON.— A History op I'HE Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, pp. xiL and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

PATON. -Henry Beyle (otherwise De Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth. 
1874. 7s. 6d. 

PATTON.— The Death op Death ; or, A Study of God's Holiness in Connection 
with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and Responsible Beings are 
Concerned. By an Orthodox Layman (John M. Fatton). Revised Edition, crown 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 252, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

PATJLI.— Simon de Montfort, Earl op Leicester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Intro- 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

PETTENKOFER.— The Relation op the Air to the Clothes we wear, the House 
WE LIVE IN, AND THE SoiL WE DWELL ON. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 
the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr. Max Von Pettenkofer, Professor of Hygiene 
at the University of Munich, &c. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., London, &c. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cL 187a 28. 6d. 

PETRUCCELLI.—PRELIMIN AIRES DE LA QUESTION ROMAINE DE M. Ed. About. Par 
F. Petruccelli de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth. 1860. 7s. 6d. 

PEZZI. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent researches (Glottologia 
Aria Reoentissima). Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by E. S. Roberts, M. A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 200, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

PHAYRE.— A History op Burma. Sefe Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

PHAYRE.--THB Coins of Arakan, op Pegu, and of Burma. By Sir Arthur 
Phayre, C.B., K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 
4 to, pp. viii. -48, with Autotype Illustrative Plates. Wrapper. 1882. 88. 6d. 

PHILLIPS.— The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, now first edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xv» 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOOICAL 80CIETT, Traksactions or, published irregtilarly. Liit of publl- 
cations on application. 

PHILOSOPHT (The) of Inbpibation and Revelation. By a Layman. With a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester, con- 
tained in a Yolnme entitled ** Aids to Faith." 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 6d. 

PICCIOTTO. --Sketches of Anglo- Jewish Histobt. By James Picciotto. Demy 
Svo, pp. xi and 420/ cloth. 1875. 12s. 

PIESSB.— Chemibtetinthe Brewino^Room : being the substance of a Course of 

Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Oiiginal 

Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.S., Public Analyst. Fcap., pp. viii. and 62, 

cloth. 1877. 5s. 
PIRY.—Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litteraturb Chinoibe. Pr^par^ par A. 

Th^phile Pirv. du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp. xx. and 

320, cloth. 1879. 21s. 
PLATFAIB.— The Cities and Towns of China. A Geographical Dictionary. 

By G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty's Consular Service in China. 8vo, pp. 
, 506, cloth. 1879. £1, 5s. 
PLINY.— The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Translated bv J. D. Lewis, M.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 390, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

PLUMPTBE.— King's College Lectures on Elocution ; on the Physiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Emotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Gesture. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech. Being the substance of the Introduc- 
tory Course of Lectures annually delivered by Charles John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Beading and Speaking at King's College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Fourth, greatly Enlarged Illustrated, Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 494, cloth. 
1883. 158. 

PLUMPTRE.— General Sketch of the History of Pantheism. By C. E. 
Plumptre. .Vol. I., from the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza; Vol. II., 
from the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 2 volsj 
demy 8vo, pp. viiL and 395 ; iv. and 348, cloth. 1881. 18s. 

POLE.— The Philosophy of Music. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
Vol XI. 

P0N8ARD.— Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 12^o, pp. xi. 
and 133, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

PONSARD. — L'HoNNEUR et L' Argent. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 172, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

POOLE.— An Index to Periodical Literaturb. By W. F. Poole, LL.D., Librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to January 1882. 
1 vol., royal Bvo, pp. xxviii. and 1442, cloth. 1883. £3, 13s. 6d. Wrappers, 
£3, 10s. 

PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the Rhine. Is.— Italian Lakes. Is.— Win- 
tering Places op the South. 2s.— Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy. 
2s. 6d.— General Continental Guide. 6s.— Geneva. Is.— PaIiis. Is.— Ber- 
nese Oberland. Is. — Italy. 4s. 

PRATT.— A Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language. By Rev. 
George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Samoa. Second E«?ition. Edited by Rev. S. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. Crowm 
8vo, pp. viii. and 380, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, SOCIETY FOR, PROCEEDINGS. Published irregularly. 
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QUINET.— Thb Bblioious Bevolution op thb Nineteenth Century. From the 
French of Edgar Quinet. Foap. 8to, pp. xL and 70, parchment. 1881. la. 6d. 

QUINBT. — Edgar Quinet. See English and Foreign Philoaophical Library, VoL XIV. 

RAM RAZ.— Essay on the Architbcture of the Hindus. Bj Ram Raz, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corr. Mem. R. A.S. With 48 Plates. 4to, 
pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. £2, 2s. 

RAMSAY. —Tabular List op all the Australian Birds at present known to 
. THE Author, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S., 

&o., Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8yo, pp. 36, and Map ; boards. 

1878. 5s. 

BAND, M'NALLY, ft CO.'S Business Atlas op the TJnitbd States, Canada, and 
West Indian Islands. With a Complete Reference Map of the World, Ready 
Reference Index, &c., of all Post Offices, Railroad Stations, and Villages in the 
United States and Canada. With Official Census. 4to, pp. 212, clothv 1881. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

RASE. — Grammar op the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Rask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Phfcte. Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. Ss. 6d. 

BASK. — A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebre^ Chronology; the Flood, tho 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c. From the Danish of the late 
Professor Rask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth, 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BATTON.— A Handbook op Common Salt. By J. J. L. Ratton, M.D., M.C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army. 8vo, pp. xviiL and 282, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

BAVENSTEIN.^The Russians on the Amur ; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By K G. 
Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithogrfiphs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp. 500, 
cloth. 1861. 15s. 

RAVENSTEIN AND HULLEY.— The Gymnasium and its Fittings. By R G. 
RaJirenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo, pp. ^, 
sewed. 1867. 28. 6d. 

BAVERTY.— Notes on Afghanistan and Part op Baluchistan, Geographical, 
Ethnographical, and Historical, extracted from the Writings of little known 
Afghan, and Tajyik Historians, &c., &c., and from Personal Observation. By 
Major H. G. Raverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Retired). Foolscap folio. Sec- 
tions I. and II., pp. 98, wrapper. 1880. 2s. Section III., pp. vi. and 218. 
1881. 5s. 

READE.~Thb Martyrdom op Man. By Winwood Reade. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 544^ cloth. 1881. 78. 6d. 

RECORD OFFICE. —A Separate Catalogue op the Opptcial Publications op 
the Publio Record Oppice, on sale by Trubner & Co., may be had on application. 

RECORDS OF THE HEART. By Stella, Author of ** Sappho," ''The King*s 
Stratagem,'* &c. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. zvi. and 188, with 
six steel-plate engravings, cloth. 1881. Ss. 6d. 
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BBDHOUSE.— The Tukkish Vadb-Mbcum op Ottoman Colloquial Lanouaoe: 
ContainiDg a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. Third Edition. 32mo, pp. viiL and 372, cloth. 
1882. 6s. 

BBDHOUSE.— On the History, System, and Varieties op Turkish Poetry. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman's Soul in the Future State. 
Bv J. W. Redhouse, Esq., M.R.A.S. Svo, pp. 62, cloth, 2s. 6d.; wrapper, Is. 6d. 
1879. 

BBDHOUSE.— The BfssNEvL See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

BEBMELIN.— A Critical Review op American Politics. By C. Reemelin, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 630, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

BBKAN. —An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Book op Nabath-bak 
Agriculture. To which is added an. Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Renan. Crown Svo, 
pp. xvL and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

BENAN.— The Lipe op Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xiL and 312, cloth. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 

BENAN.— The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the original French. 
8vo, pp. viiL and 288, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 

BEPOBT OP A General Conperence op Liberal Thinkers, for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

BH0DE8.— Universal Curve Tables por Facilitating the Laying out op 
Circular Arcs on the Ground por Railways, Canals, &c. Together with 
Table of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Alexander Rhodes, C.E. Oblong 
18mo, band, pp. ix. and 104, roan. 1881. 5s. 

BHYS.— Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, &c., &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 158. 

BICE. — Mysore and Cooro. A Gazetteer compiled for the Government of India. 
By Lewis Rice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore and Coorg. Vol. I. 
Mysore in General. With 2 Coloured Maps. VoL II. Mysore, by Districts. 
With 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. III. Coorg. With a Map. 3 vols, royal 8vo, 
pp. xii. 670 and xvi. ; 644 and xxii. ; and 427 and xxvii., cloth. 1878. 25s. 

BICE.— Mysore Inscriptions. Translated for the Government by Lewis Rice. 
8vo, pp. xcii. and 336-xxx., with a Frontispiece and Map, boards. 1879. 308. 

BIDLET.— KXmilaroi, and other Australian Languages. By the Rev. William 
Ridley, B.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Tradi- 
tions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi and 172, cloth. 
1877. lOs. 6d. 
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BIG-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the Ist 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Kig-Veda ; the oldest authority for the Reli- 
gious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original San- 
skrit. By the late H. H. Wilson. M.A., F.R.S., &c., &c. 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 2l8. 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. XXX. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s. 

Vol IIL 8vo, pp. xxiy. and 525, cloth. 1857. 21s. 

Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 214, doth. 1866. 148. 

Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 
EILEY.— Medieval Chronicles op the Citt op London. Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year a.d. 1188 to a.d. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the "Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus " (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry III. — Chronicles of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., a.d. 1260, and 17 Edward III., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the " Croniques de 
London," preserved in the Cottouian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M. A., Clare Hall, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, doth. 
1863. 12s. 

RIOLA. —How TO Learn Russian : a Manual for Students of Russian, based upon 
the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. Bv Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With a Preface by 
W.R.S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1878. 12s. 
Key to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

BIOLA. — A Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian 
Words contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of " How to Learn Russian.'* 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1879. lOs. 6d. 

RIPLEY.— Sacred Rhetoric ; or. Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By 
Henry I. Ripley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 2s. 6d. 

ROCHE.— A French Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Roche. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. 

ROCHE.— Prose and Poetry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

ROOKUILL. — ITdanavarga. See Trtlbner's Oriental Series. 

EODD.— The Birds op Cornwall and the Scillt Islands. By the late Edward 
Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 
Harting. 8vo, pp. Ivi and 320, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 1880. 14s. 

EOOERS.— The Waverley Dictionary: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott*s Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 

BOSS.— Alphabetical Manual op Blowpipe Analysis* showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut. -Colonel W. A. Ross, late R.A., Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of **Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry"). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

BOSS. — Pyrolooy, or Fire Chemistry ; a Science interesting to the General Philo- 
sopher, and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer, 
&c., &c. By W. A. Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 
xxviii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36s. 

BOSS.— Celebrities op the Yorkshire Wolds. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 
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B088.— COBKAV Pbimbr : being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated OB the priudples of the ^* Mandarin Primer,*' bj the same author. By- 
Be v. John Boss, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. 10s. 

&088.— Honour OB Shame? B7B.S. Boss. Svo, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 3s. 6d; 
paper, 2s. 6d. • 

BOSS.— Beuoval of the Indian Troops to Malta. By B. S. Boss. 8vo, pp. 77, 
paper. 187a Is. 6d. 

BOSS.— The Monk of St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel's " Bkke- 
hard." By B. S. Boss. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 218. 1879. Ss. 

BOSS.— Ablidne in Naxos. By B. S. Boss. Square 16mo. pp. 200, cloth. 1882. Ss. 

BOTH.— Notes on Continental Irrigation. By H» L. Both. Demy 8vo, pp. 40, 
with 8 Plates, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

BOUGH Notes of Journeys made in the years 1868-1873 in Syria, down the Tigris, 
India, Kashmir, Ceylon. Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the United States, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 

B0U8TAIK0.— The Four Gospels Explained bt their Writers. With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments. Edited by J. B. Boustaing. Translated 
by W. E. Kirby. 3 vols, crown 8vo, pp. 440-456-304, cloth. 1881. 358. 

BOUTLEDGE.— English Bdle and Native Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James BouUedge. 8yo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

BOWB.— An Enoushman's Views on Questions of the Day in Victoria. By 
C. J. Bowe, M. A Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1882. 4s. 

BOWLEY.— Ornitholooioal Miscellany. By George Dawson Bowley,M. A, F.Z.S. 
VoL I. Part 1, 15s.— Part 2, 20s.— Part 3, 15s.— Part 4, 208. 
VoL II. Part 5, 20s.— Part 6, 20s.— Part 7, 10s. 6d.— Part 8, 10s. 6d.— Part 9, 

10s. 6d. -Part 10, 10s. 6d. 
VoL in. Part 11, lOs. 6d.— Part 12, lOs. 6d.-Part 13, lOs, 6d.-Part 14, 208. 

BOYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON (The).— Catalogue of Scientific Papers (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Published by the Boyal Society of London. Demy 4to, 



cloth, per voL £1 ; in half -morocco, £1, 8s. Vol. I. (1867), A to Cluzel. pp. 
Ixxix. and 960; VoL II. (1863), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012; VoL 
IIL (1869), Greatheed— Leze. pp. v. and 1002 ; Vol. IV. (1870), L*H§ritier do 



JirutiUe— Jfozzetti. pp. iv. and lOUo; vol. v. (l»7l), I'raag— Tizzam. pp. iv. 
and 1000 ; VoL VI. (1872), Tkalec— Zylius, Anonymous and Additions, pp. xi. 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VII. (1877), Ato Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047 ; Vol. VUL (1879), Ibaflez-Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
Publications of the Boyal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on application. 

BUNDALL.— A Short and Easy Way to Write English as Spoken. Methode 
Bapide et Facile d'Ecrire le Fran^ais comme on le Parle. Kurze und Leichte 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Bundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers Association. 6d. each. 

BUTHEBFOBD.— The Autobiography of Mark Buthebford, Dissenting Minister. 
Edited by his friend, Beuben Shapcott. Crown 8vt), pp. xiL and 180, boards. 
1881. 5s. 

BUTTEB.— See Bunyan. 

SAMAVmHiNABB&HMANA (The) (being the Third Br&hmana) of the S&ma Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of Sftyana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Bumell. Vol. L Text and Commentary, 
with Introduction. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxviii. and 104, cloth. 1873. 128. 6d. 

SAMUELSON. — History of Drink. A Beview, Social, Scientific, and PoliticaL By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii and 288, cloth. 1880. 68. 
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SAND.— MOLTiRB. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with Notes, by 
Th. Karoher, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xx. and X70, cloth. 1868, 3s. 6d. 

SARTOEIUS.— Mexico. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. Sartorius. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey, With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Rugendas. 4to, 
pp., vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 18s. 

BATOW.— An English Japanese Dictionabt op the Spoken Language. By 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XV. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

SAVAGE.— The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Savage, Author of " The Reli- 
gion of Evolution," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

SAVAGE.— Belief in God; an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic Pro- 
blems. By M. J. Savage. To which is added an Address on the Intellectual Basis 
of Faith. By W. H. Savage. 8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

SAVAGE.— Beliefs about Man. By M. J. Savage. Crown 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 

1882. 5s. 
SAYCE.— An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayce, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queens College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvL and 

188, cloth. 1872. 78. 6d. 
SAYCE.— The Principles of Comparative Philology. By A. BE. Sayce, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 

SCHAIBLE.— An Essay on the Systematic Training of the Body. By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., &c., &c. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. 5s. " 

SCHEFFEL.— Mountain Psalms. By J. V. Von Scheffel. Translated by Mrs. F. 
Brunnow. Fcap., pp. 62, with 6 Plates after designs by A Von "Werner. Parch- 
ment. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER.— The Bride of Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8vo, pp. viii and 110, cloth. 1876. 28. 

SGHLAGINTWEIT.— Buddhism in Tibet : Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Religious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. 8vo, rip. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2^ 2s. 

SCHLEICHER.— A Compendium of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll., Camb. 8vo. Part L, Phonology. Pp.184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part IL, 
Morphology. Pp. viii, and 104, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

SCHULTZ.— Universal Dollar Tables (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 
1874. 15s. 

SCHULTZ.— Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. 

SCHULTZ.— English German Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Schultz. With a 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8vo, boards. 1874. 5s. 

SCHWENDLER .—Instructions for Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 
the Onlers of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. By Louis Sohwen- 
dler. Vol. L, demv 8vo, pp. 248, cloth. 1878. 128. VoL IL, demy 8vo, pp. xi. 
and 268, cloth. 1880. 9s. 
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SQ00NB8. — Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 
William Dalton Scoones. Fcap., pp. vL and 230, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

SCOOT.— Thb English Life op Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. 
and 350, cloth. 1879. 28. 6d. 

SCOTUS.— A Note on Mr. Gladstone's "The Peace to Come." By Scotus. 8vo, 

pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d ; paper wrapper, Is. 6d. 
SELL.— The Faith op Islam. By the Rev. E. Sell, Fellow of the University of 

Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 270, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 

SELL.— lHN-i-TAJwn> ; or. Art op Reading the Quran. By the Rev. E. Sell, 
B.D. 8vo, pp. 48, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

SEL88. — Goethe's Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Rearranged. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxL and 152, cloth. 1875. 38. 6d. 

SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Philip Phosphor. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 124, 

cloth. 1878. 28. 6d. 
SE WELL. —Report on the Amaravati Tope, and Excavations on its Site in 1877. 

By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C.S., Ac With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 

70, boards. 1880. 38. 
SHADWELL. — A System of Political Economy. By John Lancelot Shadwell. 

8vo, pp. 660, cloth. 1877. 78. 6d. 
SHADWELL.— Political Economy por the People. By John Lancelot Shadwell, 

Author of **A System of Political Economy." Reprinted from the "Labour 

News." Fcap., pp. vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Centurie op Prayse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By C. AL Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 
£1, Is. Large paper, fcap. 4to, boards. £.% 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Hermeneutics ; OR, The Still Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare's Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— The Man and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. Part I, 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Occasional Papers on Shakespeare ; being the Second Part 
of *' Shakespeare: the Man and the Book." By C. M. Ingleby, l^LA., LL.D., 
V.P.R.S.L. Small 4to, pp. x. and 194, paper boards. 188L 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— A New Variorum Edition op Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Romeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871. 18s.— Vol. ir. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 188.— Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 368.— VoL V. 
King Lear. Pp. vi. and 504. 1880. 18s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 

SHAKSPERE SOCIETY (The New).— Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 

SHERRING.— The Sacred Citt op the Hindus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A Sherring, MA., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations, 
8vo, pp. xxxvi and 388, cloth. 21s. 

SHERRING.— Hindu Tribes and Castes; together with an Account of the 
Mohamedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., Lond., &c. 
4to. Vol.11. Pp. Ixviil and 376, cloth. 1879. £2, 8s.— Vol. III., with Index of 
3 vols. Pp. xii and 336, cloth. 1881. 32s. 
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BHSBRINa.— The Hindoo Pilgrims. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, RA., LL.D. 
Crown 870, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SHIELDS. — The Final Philosophy ; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing 
from the Harmony of Science and Keligion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

SIBREE.— The Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A Popular 
Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Explora- 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany ; and in the Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. By 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., Author of ** Madagascar and its People," 
Ac. 8vo, pp. xii. and 272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four Illus- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 128. 

SIBREE. — Fancy and other Rhymes. With Additions. By John Sibree, M. A., 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 88, cloth. 1882. 3s. 

SIEDENTOPF.-The German Caliqraphist. Copies for German Handwriting. 
By E. Siedentopf. Obi. fcap. 4to, sewed. 1869. Is. 

SIMCOX.— Episodes in the Lives op Men, Women, and Lovers. By Edith Sim 
cox. Crown 8vo, pp. 312, cloth. 1882. 78. 6d. 

SIMCOX.— Natural Law. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. IV. 

SIME.— Lessing. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series. 
Vols. I. and H. 

SIMPSON-BAIEIE.— The Dramatic Unities in the Present Day. By E. Simpson 
Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo,.pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE.— The International Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv. and 
284, cloth. 1880. 15s. 

SINCLAIR.— The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

SINCLAIR.— LovES's Trilogy : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M. A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

SINCLAIR.— The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
M. A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

SINGER.— Hungarian Grammar. See Triibner's Collection. 

SINNETT.— The Occult World. By A. P. Sinnett. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 
XX. and 206, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

SINNETT.— Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. Sinnett, Author of *' The Occult 
World," President of the Simla Eclectic Philosophical Society. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-216. cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH.— The DiviNB Government. By S. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

SMITH.— The Recent Depression op Trade. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter E. Smith, B. A., New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
108, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

SMYTH.— The Aborigines of Victoria. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the G<)vernment of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
&c., &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.-484 and vi.-456, Maps^ Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 
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Slf OW— A TheologiCo-Poutioal Treatise. By G. D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

SOLUNO.— DiUTiSKA : An Historical and Critie&l Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Soiling; 8to, 
pp. zviiL and 368. 1863. lOs. 6d. 

SOLLINO.— Select Passages from the Works of Shakespeare. Translated and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth. 1866. 
3s. 6d. 

SOLLINO.— Macbeth. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

SONQS OF THE Semitio m English Verse. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

80UTHALL.— The .Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man upon 
Earth. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xii and 430, cloth. 
Illustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SOUTHALL. —The Beobnt Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modem Science of Prehistoric Archaeology. By James C. Southall. 8vo, pp. 
606, cloth. Illustrated. 1875. 30s. 

SPANISH REFORMERS of Two Centuries from 1520 ; Their Lives and "Writing, 
according to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen's Plan, and with the Use of His Mate- 
rials. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With B. B. Wiffen's 
Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the Republication of Reformistas 
Antiguos Espafloles, and with a Memoir of B. B. Wiffen. By Isaline Wiffen. 
Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxburghe, 15s.--Vol. II. 
Royal 8vo, pp. xiL-374, cloth. 1883. 18s. 

SPEDDINO.— The Life and Times of Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. XX.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 2l8. 

SPIERS.— The School System of the Talmud. By the Rev. B. Spiers. 8vo, pp. 
48, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

SPINOZA. —Benedict de Spinoza: his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. ByR. 
Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. ^nd 648, cloth. 1870. 21s. 

SPINOZA.— Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided intoPive 
Parts, which treat — I. Of God ; IL Of the Nature and Origin of the Min<l ; 
III. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects ; IV. Of Human Bondage, or of the 
Strength of the Affects ; V. Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. 
By Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from the Latin by W. Hale W^hite. Post v 
8vo, pp. 328, cloth; 1883. lOs. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay on, considered in its bearing upon Modem 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 
1879. 3s. 

SPRUNER.— Dr. Karl Von Spruner's Historico-Geooraphical Hand-Atlas, 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. ObL cloth. 1861. Ids. 

SQUIER.— Honduras ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical By E. G. Squier, 
M.A, F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

STATIONERY OFFICE.— PUBLICATIONS OF Her Majesty's Stationery Oppice. 
List on application. 

STEDMAN.— Oxford : Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Remarks and Hints 
on Expenses, the Examinations, &c. By Algernon M. M. Stedman, B.A, Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 1878. 78. 6d. 
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STEELE.— An Eastern Love Stobt. Kusa J&takaya : A Buddliistio Legendary 
Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii and 260, cl. 1871. 6s. 

STENT.— The Jade Chaplet. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs, 
Ballads, &c. (from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.R A.a Post 8vo, pp. 
viii. and, 168, cloth. 1874. Ss. 

STEKZLER.— See Auctores Sanskriti, Vol. II. 

STOCK.— Attempts at Truth. By St. George Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
248, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

STOKES.— Goidelioa— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1872. 18s. 

STOKES.— Beukans Meriasek. The life of Saint Meriasek, Bishopand Confessor. 
A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 
Med. 8vo, pp. zvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cloth. 1872. 158. 

STOKES.— ToGAiL Trot, the t>ESTRUcnoN op Trot. Transcribed from the Fac- 
simile of the Book of Leinster, and Translated, with a Glossarial Index of the 
Barer Words, by Whitley Stokes. Crown 8vo, pp. xtL and 188, paper boards. 
1882. 18s. 

STOKES.— Three Middle-Irish Homilies on the Lives of Saints— Patrick, 
Brioit, and Coldmba. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Crown 8vo, pp. xii and 
140, paper boards. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

STR ANQE. —The Bible ; is it * * The Word of God '* ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. . 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 384, cloth. 1871. 78. 

STRANGE.— The Speaker's Commentart. Reviewed by T. L. Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 159, cloth. 1871. 2a. 6d. 

STRANGE.— The Development of Creation on the Earth. By T. L. Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii and 110, cloth. 1874. 28. 6d. 

STRANGE.— The Legends of the Old Testament. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1874. 58. 

STRANGE.— The Sources and Development of Christianitt. By Thomas 
* Lumisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx. and 256, cloth. 1875. 58. 

STRANGE.— What is Christianitt? An Historical Sketch. Illustrated with a 

Chart. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 

2s. 6d. 
STRANGE.— Contributions to a Series of Controversial Writings, issued by 

the late Mr. Thomas Soott, of Upper Norwood. By Thomas Lumisden Strange 

Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 312, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

STRANGFORD.— Original Letters and Papers of the Late Viscount Stranopord 
UPON Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12s. 6d. 

STRATMANN.— The Tragicall Historib of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the various 
Readings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Stratmann. 8vo, pp. vi, and 120, 
sewed. 3s. 6d. 

STRATBIANN.— A DiCTiONART OF the Old English Language. Compiled from 
Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 
F. H. Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. dOs. 

STUDIES OF Man. By a Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

SUTEMATZ.— Genji Monogatari. The Most Celebrated of the Classical Japanese 

Romances, l^nslated by K. Suyematz. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi and 254, cloth. 

1882. 78. 6d. 
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8WSET.— History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, including an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word Lists. By- 
Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-164, cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

SWEET.— On ▲ Mexican Mustang through Texas from the Gulf to the Bio 
Grande. By Alex. £. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, Editors of *^ Texas Sif tings." 
English Copyright Edition. Demy Svo, pp. 672. Illustrated, cloth. 1883. 14s. 

gTED AHMAD. — A Series of Essats on the Life of Mohammed, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.L 8vo, pp. 532, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth. 1870. 30s. 



TALBOT.— Analysis of the Organisation of the Prussian Army. By Lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Boyal 8vo, pp. 78, cloth. 
187L 38. 

TATLER.— A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England; or. Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, by James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, doth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR.— Prince Deukalion : A L3rrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 1878. 128. 

TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture ; Civil Engineering ; Mechanics ; Machine-Making ; Shipbuilding and 
Navigation ; Metallurgv ; Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Minera- 
logy, &c. With a Preface by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. German-English-French. Svo, pp. 646. 12s. 
Vol. II. English-German -French. 8vo, pp. 666. 12s, 
Vol. III. French-German-English. Svo, pp. 618. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.— A Pocket Dictionary of Technical Terms 
used in Arts and Manufactures. English-German -French, Deutsch-Englisch- 
Franzosisch, Fran^ais-Allemand-Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and Unverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo, cloth, 128. 

TEGNER. — Esaias Tegn^r's Frithiof's Saga. Translated from the Swedish, with 
Notes, Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Mythology, by Leopold 
Hamel. Crown Svo, pp. vi. and 280, cloth. 1874. 78. 6d. With Photographic 
frontispiece, gilt edges, 10s. 

THEATRE FRAN9AIS Moderne.— A Selection of Modem French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., C. Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Karcher, LL.B. 

First Series, in 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, 6s., containing — 

Charlotte Cord ay. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. zii. and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. xiv. and 146. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Lb Voyage L Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and FulgenciB. Edited, 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Second Series, crown Svo, cloth, 68., containing — 

MoLiilRE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. ELarcher, LL.B. Fcap. Svo, pp. xx. and 
170, cloth. Separately, 3s. 6d 

Les Aristocraties. a Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the. Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, pp. xiv. and 236, cloth. Separately, 4s. 
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THEATRE FBAN9AIS Modvkne— continued. 

Third Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing — 
Les Faux Bonshommes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barridre and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Barrifere, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. Svo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 

L'HoNNEUB ET L* ARGENT. A Oomedy. By Frangois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 171, cloth. 1869. Separately, 3s. 6d. 

THEISM.— A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

THEOSOPHT AND the Higher Life ; or. Spiritual Dynamics and the l)ivine and 
Miraculous Man. By G. W., M.D., Edinburgh, President of the British Theoso- 
phical Society. 12mo, pp. iv. and 138, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

THOM.— St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. An Attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Rev. J. H. Thorn. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, cloth. 
1851. 5s. 

THOMAS.— Earlt Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and Explana- 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the ^4ji&bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueroi: of Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cloth. 78. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings op Dehli. Rlustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Ajitiq^arian Itemains. By E. Thomas, F.K.A.S. 
"With Plates and Cuts. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cloth. 1871. 28s. 

THOMAS.— The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, from 
A.D. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to "The Chronicles of the Path4n Kings 
of Delhi." By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 60, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS. — Sassanian Coins. Commiunicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sewed. 5s. 

THOMAS.— Jainism ; OR, The Early Faith op Asoka. With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 1877. 78. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Theory and Practice op Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas. 
8vo, pp. viiL and 135, boards. 12s. 

THOMAS.— Records op the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History, Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thoma?, F.R.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 
14s. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOMPSON.— Dialogues, Russian and English. Compiled by A. R Thompson, 
sometime Lecturer of the English Language in the University of St. Vla<fimir, 
Kieff. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 132, cloth. 1882. os. 

THOMSON.— Evolution and Involution. By George Thomson, Author of "The 
World of Being," &c Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 206, cloth. 1880. 58. 

E 
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THOBIBON.— Institutes op the Laws of, Cetlok. By Henrr Byerley Thomson, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 647, pp. zx. and 713, doth. With Appendices, pp. 71. 1866. £2, 2s. 

THORBUBN.— BANNtf : OK, OuB Afghan Fbontieb. By S. S. Thorbum, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer c^the Bannii District. Svo, pp. x. and 480, doth. 1876. 188. 

THORPE.— DiPLOiCATABiUM Anolicum JEvi Saxonici. a Collection of Endish 
Charters, from the reign of King iEtiielberht of Kent, A. D. DOV., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : I. Misoellaneous Charters. IL Wills. IIL 
Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Boyal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the S<Kjiety of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8to, pp. 
xlii. and 682, cloth. 1866. £1', Is. 

THOUaHTS ON LOGIC ; or, the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. Crown 8to, pp. iv. 
and 7^, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON THEISM, with Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. Ninth Thousand. Bevised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 18§2. Is. 

THURSTON.— Friction and Lubrication. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new Methods and with new Apparatus. By Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M., C.E., 4c. Crown Svo, pp.xvi. and 212, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

TIELE.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, YoL YII. and Triibner's 

Oriental Series. 
TOLHAUSEN.— A SYNOPSIS OP the Patent Laws op Various Countries. By A, 

Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed. 1870. Is. 6d. 

TONSBERG.— Norway. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 

Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 

8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1876. 18s. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS.— A List op the various Works prepared at the 

Topographical and Statistical Department op the War Oppicb may be 

had on application. 
TORRENS.— Empire in Asia : How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 

W. M. Torrens, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cloth. 1872. 14b. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Conversational 'Course. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen's Coll., L(mdon, &c. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

TOSCANI.— Italian Readino Course. By G. Toscani. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1876. 4s. 6d. 

TOULON.— Its Advantages as a WnrrBR Residence por Invalids and Others. 
By an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. 6d. 

TRADLEG.— A Son op. Belial. Autobiographical Sketches. By Nitram Tradleg, 
University of Bosphorus. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-260, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

TRIMEN. — South-African Butterflies ; a Monograph of the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Roland Trimen, F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.E.S., Curator of the South 
African Museum, Cape Town. Royal 8vo. [In preparation. 

TRtfBNER'S American, European, and Oriental Literary Record. A Register 
of the most Important Works published in America, India, China, and the British 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Datoish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. The object of the Publishers in 
issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every publica- 
tion of importance issued in America and the East. Small 4to 6d. per number. 
Subscription, 5s. per volume. 
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TEitBNER.— Trubneb's Bibliogbaphioal GuroB to Amebioan Litebatube : 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Trubner. In 1 vol Svo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1859. 188. 

TRUBNE^'S Catalogue op Diotionabies and Gbammabs op the Pbinoipal 
Languages and Dialects op the Wobld. Considerably Enlarged and Revised, 
with an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second 
Edition, 8vo, pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

TBUBNBR'S Golleotioit op Sihplii^d Gbammabs op the Pbincipal Asiatic 
and Eubopean Languages. Edited byKeinhold Bost, LL.D., Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

L— Hindustani, Pebsian, and Ababic. By K H» Palmer, M.A. 
Pp.112. 1882. 58. 
n.— HuNGABiAN. By L Singer. Pp. vi. and 88. 1882. 4s. 6d. 
IIL— Basque. By W. Van Eys. Pp. xii. and 52. 1883. 3s. 6d. 
IV.— Malagasy. By G. W. Parker. Pp. 66, with PUte. 1883. 5s. 

v.— MoDEBN Geeek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Pp. 68. 1883. 2s. 6d. 
VI.— Roumanian. By R. Torceanu. Pp. . 1883. 
VII.— Tibetan Gbammae. By H. A. Jaschee. Pp. viii. -104. 1883. 5s. 

TBUBNEB'S OBIENTAL SERIES :— 

Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

Essays on the Sacbed Language, Wbitings, and Religion op 
the Pabsis. B^ Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the Universifcy of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by K W. West, Ph.D. Pp. xvi and 428. 1878. 168. 

Texts pbom the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 78. 6d. 

The Histoby op Indian Litebatube. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and Dr. T. Zachariae, with 
the Author's sanction and assistance. 2d Edition. Pp.368. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

A Sketch op the Modebn Languages op the East Indies. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Ma^s, Classified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Cust, 
late of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon. librarian of R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 128. 

The Bibth op the Wab-God: A Poem. By K&lidasfi,. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Pp. xii. and 116. 1879. 5s. 

A Classical Dictionaby op Hindu Mythology and Histoby, Geo- 
graphy AND Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staflf College. Pp. 432. 1879. 16s. 

Metrical Translations pbom Sanskrit Writebs; with an Introduc- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. ByJ. Muir, CLE., D.C.L., &C. Pp. xUv.-376. 1879. 148, 

Modebn India and the Indians : being a Series of Impressions, Notes 
and Essays. By Monier Williams, D. C. L. , Hon. LL. D. of the University 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions. With 
Illustrations and Map, pp. vii. and 368. 1879. 148. 
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TBUBNEB*S ORIENTAL SERIES— con^tnuec^. 

The Lifb or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P« Big;andet, Bishop of Ramatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ara and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. Pp. xx.-368 
and yiii.-326. 1880. 21s. 

Miscellaneous Essays, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. Hodg^ 
son, late British Minister at NepaL 2 vols., pp. viiL-408, and viii.-348. 
1880. 288. 

. Selections prom the Koran. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
** Arabic-English Lexicon," &c. A New Edition, Revised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. cxii. and 174. 1879. 9s. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of " China's Place in Philology," "Religion 
HI China," &c., &c. Pp. Ivi. and 454. 1880. 18s. 

The Gulistan ; or. Rose Garden op Shekh Mushliu'd-Din Sadi op 
Shiraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B. 
Eastwick,F.R.S.,M.R.A.S. 2d Edition. Pp. xxvi. and 244. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

A Talmudic Miscellany ; or. One Thousand and One Extracts from the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated 
by P. J. Hershon. With a Preface by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D. D. , F. R. S. . 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of Westminster. 
With Notes and Copious Indexes. Pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14s. 

The History op Esarhaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.o. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection. Together 
with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each word. Explana- 
tions of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, 
and List of Eponyms, &o. By E. A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian 
Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. xiL and 
164, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

Buddhist Birth Stories; or, J&taka Tales. The oldest Collection of 
Folk-Lore extant : being the Jatakatthavannang., for the first time 
edited in the original Padi, by V. Fausboll, and translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. Translation. Vol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18s. 

The Classical Poetry op the Japanese. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of ** Yeigio Henkaku, Ichiran." Pp. xiL and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By R. Oust, Author of **The Modem Languages of the East Indies." 
Pp. xii. and 484. 1880. 18s. 

Indian Poetry. Containing a New Edition of **The Indian Song of 
Songs," from the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva ; Two Books 
from ** The Iliad of India " (Mah4bh4rata) ; " Proverbial Wisdom " from 
the Shlokas of the Hitopad6sa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, M. A., C.S.I., &c., &c. Pp. viii. and 270. 1881. 78. 6d. 

The Religions op India. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation by 
Rev. J. Wood. Pp. XX. and 310. 1881. 16s. 

HindO Philosophy. The Sankhya Karik& of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika Systems. By John Davies, M.A., M.R.A.S. Pp. vi. 
and 151. 1881. 6s. 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL ^ZB,lE&—c(mtinued, 

A Manual op Hindu Pantheism. The Vedantasara. Translated with 
Copious Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps, 
Inspector of Army Schools. With a Preface by E. R Cowell, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Pp. x. and 130. 
1881. 6s. 

The MesnevI (usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy MeshevI) 
of Mevlana (Our Lord) Jelalu-*d-Din Muhammed, Er-RumL Book the 
First. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. Illustrated by a selection 
of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevland. 
Shemsu-'d-Din Ahmed, EI EflakI El ArifL Translated, and the Poetry 
Versified by James W. Bedhouse, M.B.A.S., &c. Pp. xvi. and 136; 
vi. and 290. 188L £1, Is. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating Old Truths. By the 
Rev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.O.S. Pp. 
XV. and 280. 1881. 68. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. A New Translation. By E. H. 
Whinfield, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 188L 5s. 

The Persian Text, with an English Verse Translation. Pp. xxxii.-335. 
1883. 10s. 6d. 

The Mind op Mencius ; or. Political Economy Founded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
MenciuB, The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com- 
ments, by the Rev. E. Faber, Rhenish Mission Society. Translated 
from the German, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchin- 
son, Church Mission, Hong Kong. Author in Chinese of '* Primer Old 
Testament History," &c., &c Pp. xvL and 294. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Y6sup and Zulaikha. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By R. T. H. Griffith. Pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 8fl. 6d. 

TsuNi- li GOAM : The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khqi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Geographical Society, Dresden ; Corresponding 
Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna^ &c., &c. Pp. xiL and 
154. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

A Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. To which is prefixed 

Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 

and Notes. By Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. VoL I. Pp. xii. 

and 392. 1882. 12s. 6d. 
Hindu Philosophy. The Bhagavad GItA ; or, The Sacred Lay. A 

Sanskrit Philosophical Lay. Translated, with Notes, by John Davies, 

M. A. Pp. vi and 208. 1882. 8s. 6d. 
The Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha ; or. Review of the Different Systems 

of Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by K B. 

Cowell, M.A.. Cambridge, and A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. Pp. xii. 

and 282. 1882. 10s. 6d. 
Tibetan Tales. Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 

Tibetan of the Kay-Gyur. By F. Anton von Schiefner. Done into 

English from the German, with an Introduction. By W. R. S. Ralston, 

M.A. Pp.lxvi. and368. 1882. 148. 

Linguistic Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Pp. viii. and 265. 1882. 9s. 

The Indian Empire : Its History, People, and Products. By "W. "W. 
Hunter, CLE., LL.D. Pp. 56a 1882. 168. 
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TBVBNER'S ORIENTAL BISSBB^contintied, 

History of the Eotptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Tiele, Leiden. Trans- 
lated by J. BallingaL Pp. xxiv. and 230. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

The Philosophy op the Upanisbads. By A. E. Gough, M. A., Calcutta. 
Pp. xxiT.-268. 1882. 98. 

XJdanavarga. a Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. Com- 

Siled by Dharmatr&ta. Being the Northern Buddhist Version of 
^hammapada. Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hg3rur, with 
Notes, and Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavarman, by W. 
Woodville RockhilL Pp.240. 1883. 9s. 
A History op Burma, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenas- 
serim, and Arakan. From the Earliest Time to the End of the First 
War with British India. By Lieut. -General Sir Arthur P. Phayre, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.L.andC.B. Pp. xii.-312. 1883. 14s. 
The following works are in preparcOion :— 

Manava— Dharma — Castra; or, Lawg of Manu. A New Translation, 
with Introduction, Notes, &c. By A. C. Bumell, Ph.D., C.I.E., 
Foreign Member of the Boyal Danish Academy, and Hon. Member of 
several learned societies. 

The Aphorisms op the Sankhya Philosophy op Kapila. "With Ulua- 
trative Extracts from the Commentaries. By the late J. B. Ballantyne. 
Second Edition, edited by Fitzedward HaU. 

Buddhist Records op the Western World, being the Si-Yu-Ki by 
Hwen Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduc- 
tion, Index, &e. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge, Profes- 
sor of Chinese, University College, London. In 2 vols. 

UNGER.— A Short Cut to Reading : The Child's First Book of Lessons. Part I. 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition, idr. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 64. In folio 
sheets. Pp. 44. Sets A to D, lOd. each ; set E, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4s. 
Sequel to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 1873. 
6d. Parts I. and II. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. 
Is. 6d. 
UNGER.— W. H. TTnger's Continuous Supplementary Writing Models, designed 
to impart not only a good busineds hand, but correctness in iranscriMng. Oblong 
8vo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 6d. 
UNGER.— The Student's Blue Book: Being Selections from OflBcial Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Reading and Copying Manuscripts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Indexing, and Digesting, 
and Tabulating Accounts and Returns. Compiled by W. H. Unger. Folio, pp. 
100, paper. 1875. 4s. 

UNGER. — Two Hundred Tests in English Orthography, or Word Dictations, 
Compiled by W. H. Unger. Foolscap, pp. viiL and 200, cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. plain, 
2s. 6d. interleaved. 

UNGER.— The Script Primer : By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
able saving of time will be effected. In Two Parts. By W. H. Unger. Part 1. 
12mo, pp. xvi. and 44, cloth. 6d. Part II., pp. 69, cloth. 5d. 

UNGER.— Preliminary Word Dictations on the Rules por Spelling. By W. 
H. Unger. 18mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

URICOECHEA.— Mapoteca Colombiana : Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Pianos, 
Vistas, &c., relativos a la Am^rica-Espafiola, Brasil, e Islas adyacentes. Arre- 
glada cronologicamente i precedida de una introduccion sobre la historia cartogra- 
flca de America. Por el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bog6ta, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1860. Os. . 
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UBQUHART.— Eleotbo^Motobs. A Treatise on the Means and Apparatus em- 
ployed in the Transmission of Electrical Energy and its Conversion into Motive- 

• power. For the Use of Engineers and Others. By J. W. Urquhart, Electrician. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 178, illustrated. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VATTANA SUTRA.— See AuOTORBS Sanskbiti, Vol. III. 

VALDES.— Lives of the Twin Brothebs, JuIn and Alfonso de Vald^s. By E. 

Boehmer, D.D. Translated by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. 32, wrappers. 

1882. Is. 
yALDES.— Seventeen Opuscules. By Ju&n de Vald^s. Translated from the 

Spanish and Italian, and edited by John T. Betts. Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 

188, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

VALDES.— JuIn de Valdi^s' Commentabt upon the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
With Professor Boehmer's "Lives of Juin and Alfonso de Yald6s." Now for 
the first time translated from the Spanish, and never before published in English. 
By John T. Betts. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 512-30, doth. 1882. 78. 6d. 

VALDES. — Spiritual Mile; or,, Christian Instruction for Children. By Ju&n de 
Yald^s. Translated from the Italian, edited and published by John T. Bett^i. 
With Lives of the twin brothers, Juin and Alfonso de Yald^s. By E. Boehmer, 
D.D. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 60, wrappers., 1882. 2s. 

VALDES.— Thbee Opuscules : an Extract from Vald^s' Seventeen Opuscules. By 
Ju&n de Vald^s. Translated, edited, and published by John T. Betts. Fcap. 8vo, 
pp. 58, wrappers. 1881. Is. 6d. 

VALDES.— Juan de Valdj^s' Commentabt upon Oub Lobd's Sebmon on the 
Mount. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives of Judn and 
Alfonso de Vald^s. By K Boehmer, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, boards. 
1882. 2s. 6d. 

VALDES.— JuIn de Valdes' Commentabt upon the Epistle to the, Romans. 
Edited by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 296, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

VAN CAMPEN.— The Dutch in the Abctic Seas. By Samuel Richard Van 
Campen, author of "Holland's Silver Feast." 8vo. Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Expedition and Route. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. 11. in preparation, 

VAN DE WEYER.— Choix d'Opusculbs Philosophiqubs, Histobiques, Politiques 
BT LiTTiEAiBES de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Prec6dfes d'Avant propos de TEditeur. 
Boxburghe style. Crown 8vo. Premiere S^rie. Pp. 374. 1863. 10s. 6d.— 
Deuxieaie S^rie. Pp. 502. 1869. 12s.— Troisieme SiRiE. Pp. 391. 1875. 
10s. 6d.— QuatriIJmb Sj^bie. Pp. 366. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

VAN EYS.— Basque Gbammab. See Trfibner's Collection. 

VAN LATIN.— Gbammab op the Fbench Language. By H. Van Laun. Parts 
I. and IL Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 161 and 120, cloth. 
1874. 4s. Part IIL Exercises. 11th Edition. Cr. 8voj pp. xii. and 285, cloth. 
1873. 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— liEgoNS Gbadu^es de Tbaduction et de Lectube ; or, Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Beading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on History, Geography, S3monyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, doth. 
1868. 5s. 

VAKDHAMANA'S OANABATNAMAHODADHI. See Auotobes Sanskbiti, VoL IV. 

VAZm OF LANKURAN : A Persian Play. A Text-Book of Modem Colloquial 
Persian. Edited, with Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, by W. H. Haggard, late of H.M. Legation In Teheran, and G. le Strange. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 230, cloth. 1882. lOs. 6d. 
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VBLASQUE2 AND SiMomri's New Method to Read, Write, and Speak the 
Spanish Lanouaob. Adapted to OllendorfTs System. Post 8yo, pp. 558, cloth. 
1880. 6fl. 
KsT. Post 8to, pp. 174, cloth. 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.— A DicnoNABT of the Spanish and Enoltsh Lanouaoes. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Trayellers. Bv M. Velasquez de la Oadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. English-Spanish. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 846, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— A Pronouncing Diotionabt op the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
Salvk, and "Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Vehisquez de la Cadena. Boy. 8vo, pp. 1280, cloth. 1873. £1, 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.— New Spanish ReXder : Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With Vocabulary. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. 1866. 68. 

VELASQUEZ.— An East Introduction to Spanish Conversation, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid nrogress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructoos. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. 12mo, pp. 150, cloth. 1863. 28. 6d. 

VERSES AND Verselets. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap 8vo, pp. viii and 
88, cloth. 1876. 28. 6d. 

VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.- Publications op the Government op Victoria. 
LUt in preparcUion, 

VOQEL.— On Beer. A Statistical Sketch. By M. Vogel. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xiL and 
76, cloth limp. 1874. 2s. 

WAFFLARD and FULGENCE.— Le Votaoe 1 Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, with Notes, by the Bev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

WAKE.— The Evolution op Morality. Being a History of the Development of 
Moral Culture. By C. Staniland Wake. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.^506 and 
XU.-474, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

WALLACE.— On Miracles and Modern Spiritualism ; Three Essays. B^ Alfred 
Bussel Wallace, Author of "The Malay Archipelago," "The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals," &c., &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 236, 
cloth. 1881. 5s. 

WANKLTN and CHAPMAN.— Water Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and R T. Chapman. Fifth 
Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.B.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. x. 
and 182, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

WANKLYN.— Milk Analysis ; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S., &c 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

WANKLYN.— Tea, Cofpee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coflfee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mat^ (Paraguay Tea), &c. By J. A. Wanklyn, 
M.R.C.S., &c Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 60, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WAK OFFICE.— A List op the various Military Manuals and other Works 

PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OP THE WaR OPPICE riiay be had on 

application. 

WARD. — Ice : A Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and pub- 
lished by request. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 
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WARD.— Elementabt Natural Philosopht ; being a Cours© of Nine Lectures, 
specially adapted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton 
Ward, F.G.S. Foap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cloth. 1871. 
38. 6d.' 

WAKD. — Elementary Geoloot : A Course of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

WATSON.— Index to the Native and Scientipio Names op Indian and other 
Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John Forbes Watson, 
M.D. Imp, 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 3868. £1, lis. 6d. 

WEBER.— The History op Indian Literature. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from the Second Ckrman Edition, by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zacharaiae, Ph.D., 
with the sanction of the Author. Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 360, 
cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

WEDGWOOD.— The Principles op Geometrical Demonstration, reduced from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
cloth. 1844. 28. 

WEDOWOOD.— On the Development op the Understanding. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, doth. 1848. 3s. 

WEDOWOOD.— The Geometry op the Three First Books op Euclid. By Direct 
Proof from Definitions Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M. A. 12mo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1866. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.- On the Origin op Language. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, cloth. 1866. 38. 6d. 

WEDOWOOD.— A Dictionary op English Etymology. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Origin of 
Language. 8yo, pp. Ixzii and 746, cloth. 1878. £1, Is. 

WEDOWOOD.— Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary op the Bbv. W. W. 
Skeat. By H. Wedgwood. Crown 870, pp. viii and 194, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

WEISBACH.— Theoretical Mechanics : A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, &c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &c. Translated from the Oer- 
man by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 31s. 6d. 

WELLEB- — An Improved Dictionary ; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish. By E. Weller. Koyal 8vo, pp. 384 and 340, cloth. 1864. 7s. 6d. 

WEST and BUHLER.— A Digest op the Hindu Law op Inheritance and Parti- 
tion, from the Beplies of the S&stris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West 
and J. G. Buhler. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 674 pp., sewed. 1879. £1, lis. 6d. 

WETHEBELL.— The Manupaoturb op -Vinegar, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By C. M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 30, doth. 7s. 6d. 

WHEELDON.— Angling Resorts near London : The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondeut to ** Bell's life." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 218. 1878. Paper, Is. 6d. 
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L— Thb History of India, vrom the Eaiujbst Aobs. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. Demy 8to, doth. Vol. I. ooniaining the Yedic Period and the Mah4 
Bb4rata. With Mi^. Pp. Ixxt. and 576, cL 1867, o. p. ToL 11. The Bamayana. 
and the Brahmanio Period. Pp. Ixxxyiii and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 21s. VoL 
IIL Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanioal Bevival. Pp. xxiy.-500. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, cL 1874. 18s. This Tolume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, *' History of India ; Hindu, Buddhist, and BrahmanicaL*' VoL 
IV. Part 1. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii-320. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV., Part II., 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 
Pp. xxvui. and 280. 1881. 128. 

WHEELEB.— Eably Becobds of British India : A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from tlie earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Dei>artment. Koyal 8vO) pp. xxxii. and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 15s. 

WHBBLEB.— The Forbionbb in China. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by Professor W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 268, cloth. 188L 68. 6d. 

WHEBBT.— A COMPBEHENSIVE ComiBNTABT TO THE QuBAN. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations. Together 
with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
£. M. Wherry, M. A., Lodiaua. 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Pp. xii. and 392. 
1882. 12s. 6d. 

WHINFIELD.^QUATBAINS OF Omar Khattah. See Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

WUINPIELD.— See GuLSHAN I. Raz. 

WHIST.— Short Rules for Modern Whist, Extracted from the "Quarterly 
Review" of January 1871. Printed on a Card, folded to fit the Pocket. 1878. 6d. 

WHITNEY.— Lanquaoe aito the Study or Language : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D, Whitney. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xiL and 604, cloth. 1870. IDs. 6d. 

WHITNEY.— Language and its Study, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, Instructor 
in Modern Languages in Yale College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables, 
&c., and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 318, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

"WiUTHfif.— Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 420, cloth. 1874. 12s. Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 434. With chart, cloth. 1874. 128. 

WHITNEY. — A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Language and the 
older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, &c., &c. 
8vo, pp. xxiv. and 486. 1879. Stitched in wrapper, 10s. 6d; cloth, 12s. 

WUIT WELL. —Iron Smelter's Pocket Analysis Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, &c. Oblong 12mo, pp. 152, 
roan. 1877. 5s. 

WILKINSOlJ.— The Saint's Travel to the Land op Canaan. Wherein are dis- 
covered Seventeen False Rests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
R. Wilkinson. Printed 1648; reprinted 1874. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. Is. 6d. 
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WTTJiTAWg.— The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Education, &o., of the Chinese Empire. By S. W, WiUlsmis. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. * [In preparation, 

WILLIAMS.— A Syllabic Dicmonaet of the Chinese Language ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Wu-Fang Yuen Tin, vrith the j^ronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells IfVllliams, LL.D. 
4to,pp. 1336. 1874. £5.68. 

WILLIAMB.— Modern India and the Indians. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

WILSON.— Works op the late Horace Hatman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 
the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.a, &c. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost. 2 vols, demy Svo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, cloth. 21s. 

Vols. IIL, IV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold 
Rost. 3 vols, demy Svo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. 36s. 

Vols. VI., VIL, VIII., IX., and X. (2 parts). Vishnu Purdn&, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purines. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by FitzEdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. L to V. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. cxl. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cloth. £3, 4s. 6d. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
from the origmal Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols, demy Svo, pp. Ixxi and 384, iv. and 418, cloth. 21s. 

WISE.— Commentary on the Hindu System op Medicine. By T. A. Wise, 
M.D. Svo, pp. XX. and 432, cloth. 1845. 7s. 6d. 

WISE.— Review op the History op Medicinr By Thomas A. Wise. 2 vols, 
demy Svo, cloth. VoL I., pp. xcviii and 397. Vol. II., pp. 574. 10s. 

WISE.— Facts and Fallacies op Modern Protection. By Bemhard Ringrose 
Wise, B. A., Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. (Being the Oxford Cobden Prize 
Essay for 1878.) Crown Svo, pp. vii. and 120, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

WITHERS.— The English Language as Pronounced. By G. Withers. Royal 
Svo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. Is. 

WOOD.— Chronos. Mother Earth's Biography. A Romance of the New School. 

By Wallace Wood, M.D. Crown Svo, pp. xvi and 334, with Illustration, cloth. 

1873. 6s. 

« 
WOMEN.— The Rights op Women. A Comparison of the Relative Legal Status of 

the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Civilisation. Crown Svo, pp. 104, 

cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— Feudal Manuals of English History, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at di£ferent periods, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and NolHlifcy. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. Small 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

WRIGHT.— The Homes op other Days. A History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S.A. With 
Illustrations from the Dluminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other 
Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Medium Svo, 350 
Woodcuts, pp. XV. and 512, cloth. 1871. 2l8. 
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WBIQIBT.—A Volume of Vooabulabies, illustrating the Condition and Manners of 
our Forefathers, as well as the History of the forms of Elementary Education, and 
of the Languages Spoken in this Island from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 
Edited hy Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., ke, [In the Preis, 

WRIGHT.— The Celt, the Bomak, and the Saxon; a History of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Bemains brought to light \>y Becent Besearch. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c Third Corrected and Enlarged 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 662. With nearly 300 Engravings. Cloth. 1875. Hs. 

WEIOHT.— Mental Travels in Imagined Lands. By H. Wright. Crown 8vo, 

pp. 184, cldth. 1878. 5s. 
WYLD. — Clairvoyance ; or, the Auto-Noetic Action of the Mind. By Geprge 

Wyld, M D. Edin. 8vo, pp. 32, wrapper. 1883. Is. 

WYSABD.— The Intellecjtual and Moral Problem op Goethe's Faust. By A. 
Wysard. Farts I. and U. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 80, limp parchment wrapper. 1883. 
28. 6d. 

TOTTNO.— Labour in Europe and Amebioa. A Special Beport on the Bates of 
Wages, the Cost of Subsistence, and the Condition of the Working Classes in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, and other Countries of Europe, also in 
the United States and British America. By Edward Young, Ph.D. Boyal 8vo, 
pp. vi. and 864, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

TOUNa MECHANIC (The).— See Mechanic. 

ZELLER.— Strauss and Benan. An Essay by E. Zeller. Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 2s. 6d. 



PERIODICALS 

PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY TRUBNER & CO. 



AMATEUR MECHANICS.— Monthly, 6d. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OP Great Britain and Ireland (Journal of),— 
Quarterly, 5s. 

ARCHITECT (American) and Building News.— Contains General Architectural 
News, Articles on Interior Decoration, Sanitary Engineering, Construction, 
Building Materials, &c., &c. Four full-page lUustrations accompany each 
Number. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £1, lis. 6d. Post free. 

ASIATIC S0CIET7 (Botal) of Great Britain and Ireland (Journal of).— 
Irregular. 

BIBLICAL ARCHJEOLGGICAL S0CIET7 (Transactions of).— Irregular. 

BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.— Quarterly, 4s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 18s. Post free. 

BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCUTION (Journal of).— Quarterly, 8s. 

BRITISH HOMCEOPATHIC SOCIETY (Annals OF).— Half-yearly, 2s. 6d. 

BROWNING SOCIETTS PAPERS. -Irregular. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.— Quarterly, 8s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 34s. Post free. 
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CALIFOBNIAN. — A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Literature, Art, Music, 
Politics, &c., of the West. Is. 6d. Annual Suhscription, 18s. Post free. 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Transactions of).— Irregular. 

ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW.— Social and Industrial Questions. Monthly, 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology, Is. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, ISs. Post free. 
GLASGOW. GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF (Transaotions of).— Irregular. 

INDEX MEDICUS.— A Moothly Classified Record of the Current Medical Literature 
of the World. Annual Subscription, 30s. Post free. 

INDIAN ANTIQUARY.— A Journal of Oriental Research in ArchsBology, History, 
Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, &c. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, £2. Post free. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. — Official Organ of the Library Associations of America and of 
the United Kingdom. Monthly, Is. 6d. Annual Subscription, 20s. Post free. 

MANCHESTER QUARTERLY.— Is. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS (AMERICAN JOURNAL of).— Quarterly, 7s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 24s. Post free. 

ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVIEW.— Irregular. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Transactions and Proceedings of).— Irregular. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH (SOCIETY OF).— Proceedings. 

PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY.- The American Book-Trade Journal. Annual Sub- 
scription, ISs. Post free. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. — WEEKLY. Annual subscription, ISs. Post free. 

SUPPLEMENT to ditto.— Weekly. Annual subscription, 24s. Post free. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS (American Journal of).— Monthly, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, ^s. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY (JOURNAL OF).— Quarterly, 4s. Annual Subscription, 
16s. Post free, 17s. 

SUNDAY REVIEW.— Organ of the Sunday Society for Opening Museums and Art 
Galleries on Sunday.— Quarterly, Is. Annual Subscription, 4s. 6d. Post free. 

TRUBNER'S American, European, and Oriental Literary Record.— A Register 
of the most Important Works Published in America, India, China, and the British 
Colonies. Witn occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. Subscription for 12 Numbers, 5s. 
Post free. 

TRilBNER & CO.'S Monthly List of New and Forthcoming Works, Official and 
other Authorised Publications, and New American Books. Post free. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— Quarterly, Gs. Annual Subscription, 22s. Post free. 

WOMAN'S Suffrage Journal.— Monthly, Id. 
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TRUBNER & CO.'S CATALOGUES. 



Any of the following CaMogites sent per Post on receipt of Stamps. 



Agricultural Works. 2d* 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Brooks, printed in the East. Is. 

Assyria and Assyriology. Is. 

Bibliotheca Hi span o- Americana. Is. 6<L 

Brazil, Ancient and Modem Books relating ta 28. 6d. 

British Museum, Publications of Trustees of the. IcL 

Dictionaries and Ghrammars of Principal Languages and Dialects 
of the World. 6s. 

Educational Works. Id. 

Egypt and Egyptology. Is. 

Guide Books. Id. 

Important Works, published by Triibner & Co. 2d. 

Linguistic and Oriental Publications. 2d. 

Medical, Surgical, Chemical, and Dental Publications. 2d. 

Modem German Books. 2d. 

Monthly List of New Publications. Id. 

Pali, Prakrit, and Buddhist Literature. Is. 

Portuguese Language, Ancient and Modern Books in the. 6d. 

Sanskrit Books. 2s. 6d. 

Scientific Works. j2d. 

Semitic, Lranian, and Tatar Races. Is. 
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TROBNER'S 
COLLECTION OF SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS 

or THE 

PRINCIPAL ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Edited by EEINHOLD KOST, LL.D., Ph.D. 



The object of this Series is to provide the learner with a concise but 
practical Introduction to the various Languages, and at the same time to 
furnish Students of Comparative Philology with a clear and comprehensive 
view of their structure. The attempt to adapt the somewhat cumbrous 
grammatical system of the Greek and Latin to every other tongue has intro- 
duced a great deal of unnecessary difficulty into the study of Languages. 
Instead of analysing existing locutions and endeavouring to discover the 
principles which regulate them, writers of grammars have for the most part 
constructed a framework of rules on the old lines, and tried to make the 
language of which they were treating fit into it. Where this proves im- 
possible, the difficulty is met by lists of exceptions and irregular forms, thus 
burdening the pupil's mind with a mass of details of which he can make 
no practical use. 

In these Grammars the subject is viewed from a diflferent standpoint ; 
the structure of each language is carefully examined, and the principles 
which underlie it are carefuUy explained; while apparent discrepancies 
and so-called irregularities are shown to be only natural euphonic and 
other changes. All technical terms are excluded unless their meaning 
and application is self-evident ; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old 
classification into declensions, conjugations, &c., and even the usual 'para- 
digTM and tables, are omitted. Thus reduced to the simplest principles, 
the Accidence and Syntax can be thoroughly comprehended by the student 
on one perusal, and a few hours' diligent study will enable him to analyse 
any sentence in the language. 



Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I.— Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. By the late E. H. Palmer, 
M.A. Pp. 112. 5s. 

IL— Hungfurian. ,By L Singbb, of Buda-Pesth. Pp. vi. and 88. 
4fi.6d. 
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80 Trubner*8 Simplified Grammars. 

m.— Basque. By W. Van Eys. Pp. xii. and 52. 3s. 6cL 

IV.— Malagasy. By G. W. Paeker, Pp. 66. 6s. 
v.— Modem Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M. A. Pp. 68. 28. 6<i 

VL—Boiimanian. By M. Torceanu. Pp. 
VH.— Tibetan. By H. A. JAsckke, Pp. viiL and 104. 5s. 

The following are in preparation : — 

SIMPLIFIED GEAMMAES OF 

Bussian, Polish, Bohenuan/ Bulgarian and Serbian, by Mr. Morfil, 

of Oxford. 
AsS3rrian, by Prof. Sayce. 
Hebrew, by Dr. GiNSBURG. 
Pali. 

Danish, by Miss OttjS. 

Cymric and Gaelic, by H. Jenner, of the British Museum. 
Turkish, by J. W. Redhouse, M.R. A.S. 

Malay, by W. E. Maxwell, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Finnic, by Prof. Otto Donner, of Helsingfors. 
Swedish, by W. SturZen-Becker, of Stockholm. 



Mr, Trubner is mciking arrangements with competent Scholars fcyr the early 
preparation of Grammars o/ Albanian, Siamese, Burmese, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Icelandic. 



LONDON : TRUBNER &.C0., LUDGATE HILL. 



PRINTED BY BALLANTYNE, HANSON AND CO. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 



xooo— 37/8/83. 
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